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» WHAT AILS. THE PEACE MOVEMENT? 


ARTHUR Ww. Moxx, Pr, D. 


Albion Collage, Michigan, U.S..1. 


My interest in world peace is nol just of yesterday. About a 
hundre? yoa:s ago my maternal ancestors camo from Germany as 
refugees from the curse of DPrussianisu; and I received wy fret 
.peace lessons ai the feet of my grandisthei. As o student in colicve 
and in seminuty, I becarae thoroughiy disillusioned wih ver gad 
dedicated myself to the caase of peace. Consequently, during some 
dozen years as a Mothodist pastor down South. Peyote une vigorcusly 
for peace. Doring the Second World War, in fact, a 6 ^Up OF super- 
patriois—who misund:z sols7hut I wae tr;ing to cxy--ui sened to 
tar and leaiher mo, :Sivdlesy, during those latter years +, a college 
profeses= -busides sticmptng to lead something of a mass wnovemoni 
lor penca (whieh for a, aure Showed considerable pramiee 2n t might 
- yaad the Won War), 
4shavg used my pensi scm amt oat of senson—in the de tye 


world order l. q sucia]. — jioreover, joduing by the nambie of 


' 


irequest: fo» maney thu id cyeohly, every peace Orsdí Adia din bhe 
WU Tei quest hacc tag Baines At anv tate, from tlus vaniage poini of 


T 


z^experienes bl pylon | have prep se to obis ve the peace 


ícovement io some thirty yos 

Asa wh la, lihih that diu sonnd. "'l'oetay, in ‘fact, it has iig 
‘eet on the groond ani” fov less doctrinaive in the "inprsetical, abso- 
iniistie senso than it wan valore tue byo World Wars. Nur eer there 
De any Court that ii. cendering an oatending service at this ei acial 


juncture in Rumen efoto. - r 
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„Yet one cannot ‘be honest and blink the faci that it has certein 
„ious weaknesses and shortcomings, and that it is time for it to set l^ 
“house in order. One.of the most discouraging things about the peace 
movaaent is the number of neuroties who use it as a means of escape 
or wsychological compensation—some of-whom even manage to climb 
to positions of. responsibility. There are those who even make a 


virsue oct of thei: eccentricities: they glory in the fine art of beirg 


diferent. Bome, indced, are so erratic that they do untold harm. As 
a result, many giited people find it exceedingly difficult to work with 
them. The peace movement must be delivered from rnany of its 
would be friends. 7 : 

While, as a plokke. I-am opposed to anything that i is. doc- 
irinaire, yet, at the same tine, E! “deplore the lack of vision and 
‘perspective. Meny peace leaders are so busy as promoters that they | 
have given little or no time to the developinent of a philosophy. Fence, ^ 
there is real danger that the peace organizations degenerate into mere 
propaganda machines. ‘This is the basie reason why the movement 
has not attracted more philosophers. : 

Finally, in spite ci many eacouraging signs, the movement, like^ 
the religions is still far too sectarian. There are too many peace 
organizations, eaco with its office, its staf; and ite particular line. 
The various groups are still too esoteric. In an hour when mankind: 
trembles on the very rim ói the abyss, each little sect still whispers 
to the faithful (those who are already converted), when it should be 
shouting from the housetops to the masses oa their way to destruction. 
Tiero, as elsewhere (see my little book, A Wey of Survival), I am really 
pleading for the various peace organizativ..s to join hands in one g.eat 
common effort to awaken the masses—bcth at home and across the 
world—to a magnificent, creative response capable of nicety the 
demands of this feteful hour. f 
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Mg (1737-1809)—A STUDY tiy 
ECULAR. ETHICS $ 


: ASHORE KUNAR Mugrant 
Hooghly Mohsin Collegc 


Thomas Paiue's “Tie ; Age of Reason" was published on October 
29th, 7195. He wrote (ne book In tines Of severe stoto-ty yrauny and 
deep ehurch-cciraption all over Europe. Ee was himself an oniraged 


humanist, and was obliged to "vea sort ola, teinpestuons Lie, often 


hounded out bo men of prejudice and ^ privile ze. Peinc had to -hurry 
nrounmh this Aeistic-cumeressshlican work for he was writing under 


the lengthening shadoy Of à suspicion of d distovally to the Revolution ' 
‘at that time athsism Was not ne tly the menace to the entablishod 
church that deina was... . Reason waa the main oavertone of al 28h 
ventury revolntionars movenent., end thé idvologica! appeal wus to 


‘the netural ct ents of ali men," Paine's prime iotive in writing 


‘this tract was to present a Gegrea cf óuposition ta the organized churc!: 
3 i 
through ? plea for complete cligtous freedom. He fused the huma- 
nism and rationalism of ils : qeu centPry defüy enouzn when he matic 
a strong sank on the deg] Fees of rituaitic volig:on "s interested 
litevalism, Whiie waging a relenuess war agaist the unholy, and 
e 
purposive ailiance oi reli ion aud pH, Paine desired tc supply tue 


broad vexotucionary n ss sep Ta Piane a wise ethical hasia by ridding 


Hoof she desna p.a so ended riz nanne., He reali, decric d 


Une. ad dee c ATI ues s HP the cat. porary church. A socji 


re'e, ie phe awed far slias vp pep eg etr deta’ Duhavion. not 
idrar a PU ho erem. Mp opens POT a orno oi AE noja 
quii, 105 7:1 54 o moa Heh dueochne 540 nafa Spirit ef ee ajos 
rafenal o ot ae yp oda tseni n Voa dy MI Nee ag bes 
ue oni p Uere lec o. bet dn naer sud (e (sili ce tury aen 
E Sy a EM wal “VER aan Nie Mud MEDII is elis and "pag D, 
: Ww re oo a0 n 2 28 bbe EE qoin UO. 301 COR). 
aheu Yo cur» cups d C v. dw oa DO d. Peon] MON ct hus 
EET ' pon hin! poa m O oue] urs ng ghe 
weed. ax iu d $ n UMEN ec es Un rts ft Gin reat in 
TRE” ce wees X the poa up! 
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of ‘the said Government—a_ pariiiór in the crimes of the hereditary 
Governmertt of England ,—Paine grew seriously concerned: about the 
position “of both the chuřch and the state in England. "He ónce wrote, 


"regn will never "hs free till the last Kink i is strangled with the entrails 
DE 


ofthe Jasi priest,’ Belief. in ‘Got 





frust not: be, according to him, 
bound. up wiih-ragk submission. Hd. c^ In- the “Rights of 
Men” Paine pointed out’ that: the British Mijs by “wanted io keep. up 
for reasons quite obvious; the contention ; about religion and the unsa- 
voury blend of the church and. the state. 









A staunch believer jn «religious as weld as economic democracy, 
Paine challenged in bis ‘ “Agrarian J ustice", ‘‘the- cool proposition 
that -God sin: His y wiséem-had. madé both ich and poor."  He^was 
thoroughly opposed to, the. ike of ref inn. as-a cover for perpetuating 
economic class-divisions: He believed, on fhe other hand, thai religion 
was sham if ib did not guarantee, to each individual, his natural poli- 

tical right and economic justice. Wor ii was his firm conviction , that 
religion could not be reduced (o an end in itself, i.e., that itg dictates 
are-beyond challenge but it was means to an end for securing maximum 
justice. and. wimost happiness to' mankind. ‘Paine wns.a life-long 
crusader against serfdom in ‘institutions and. ideas. He attempted. 
io provide a social foundation without which religion could not. 
endure and develop,on préper lines. - He was no mere metaphyeician. 

n fact „die had an inherent objectivity of outlook. In other words he 
"did not s He abstracted) of religion. Rather he dealt with the dyxm- 
-mies of onë. force playing à against another. His critical spirit was. -thus 

vigorous in religion and polities alike. "X i am 
E Justice and iruth, Paiue always held, Will le the net ackievements 








of a race guided: by reason. A society founded upon reason eusepected 
to enjoy the full rights of equality and liberty. The existing distribution 
of wealth, the established forms of Government, the traditional niodeg 
of living—all must be revised and remodelled, according to thege pr? im 
ciples of fréedom and reason.. ` Every constraint apóit-- the individual 
will be reduced. Lo the minimüm..: Morality, according to Paine, must. 
he founded not on theology but on a brogd view of. sociology. The 
thanking needs of sockety, and not any unchanging revelation of dogrhaz 
-musti determine, the ulitimate goode: -in short, a decent social medium 
is needed for- rearing decéris hu human t be E ONE ars 
Generally speaking, Paine was passionately. impelled not hy at gn 
absar bed interest in the Bible-or ‘the Church as such, but by -his pre- 
occupation with. religión. AB a Xital social force. ‘He did" not paor 
Éa attribute religions systénis tô “isolated causes; but regarded: Aers ‘d 
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dogmatic religious systems as: géving malato] form to the aspiration 
of societies in wh ch they sprang up. “He equated. the claim for rnoral 
and ‘scientific: -enlightenmept with the claim to political righé and 
material betterment, -He stood dhroughout for a religion ih democracy 
ot with democracy devoid of dogmati content. He worked all lis 
lifefor a. new. -political, economic and religious awakening among 
mankind. He contemplated the dawn of the “Age of Reason” which 
would: see the disappearance of false loyalty from politics as well a8 
sely superstition from religion. erg i 

-~ In -his reproach to thie quakers i in the “American Crisis" Paine 
obs significantly enough ‘ ‘ar narrow system of politics lika “narrow 
system of: religión, is caleulated-only to sour the temper. at variance. 
yun. Pricnkind." pees inb dd E Bug animen 
right and. they: “would sel their govergment right.’ “That j is why in. 
ihe "4Common&ense?/ Paine prophesied. that a révolution in “the field 
of politics will pm be followed "oy à. revolition-in the. religious 
Hoher : : Ed - 

: In his “Age of Reason” _Paine Gade a fow pertinent remarks 
which bear the impress of his deep humanism. (a) “I believe in. the 
equality. of _.man-and—I believe- that? religious duties cónsists in doing 
justice, loving meroy and endeavouring to: rope. our fellow creatures 
happy."' (b). “The. world is my country, io do good is my religion.” 
1t appears” that he had a sort of & personal religion witch - Was fuite 
distinct" fron” the conven tional one. He] had -8-<ocial. Sense... 


a mne 





Pains contributed dirgedy a abe. -caŭse “of civil: kadon and 
only indireztly-to religious freedom.’ He hada passionate desire to 
sel | mex tree from. ¢he inherited tyrannies of political absolutism.and 
religious obscurantism. “He had, so today, a profound “dislike for 
“aristocracy and priesthood. lich corrupted- - the morals of: “people 
Af. ageg past. ~He~ was- animated, all. “Bis 1 life” by« a positive desire _to 
establish equality’ -in the social s sphere. a See 


“Tne he religious controversies in which Paire happened to involve 
himself, he had two fundamental political aims: (1) completion of the 
"French Revolution and beating “counter- revolution; (2) furthering the 
progress -of Jeffersonian cause in, America. We are often prone to 
miss the fundamental point thes Paine-was- primarily a déiñocrat* "and 

“a tebel- ‘againgt orthodox religion oniy.as a ‘consequence. Indeed his 
attack on religions or thod doxy was rot = detached expression of hi: 


‘r, ho Age of Heaton. _3f0--Howard Fast'a Ris of Collected Works of Paina. 


o oc 
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aversion for ihe doctrines of BiblicaP inapiration. Tt was, in essence, 
,an organic conviction that humanity could not fully evolve’ its desired 
Xepublic u until its, curabyous. belief :i in miractes was dispelled. . - Paine’ S. 
religious ideas were profoundly influenged . by the theory ¿of natural 
right end. certain rationalislié Bought: 'Atomisin happens to be ihe 
distinguishing mark of his'soóial and political philosophy. His reli. < 
.gipus views, we are persuaded to believe, form only- a part of. his total 
social philosophy. ; a, geal os 
Paine expressed -his strong "disapprov val of any attempt, bet the 
churéh to interfere. ‘with matters political: Efe thérefores. advised: ihe. 
Quakers ‘ ‘not naive a ‘pofitical *. i, „Bobby-horse of theit. religion.” 
“In one; place, "Paine. addejt-cuil religi ións are if their nature mild "and 
benign, when. ssocfated Lewitt -any political. system." an In the. 
Rigbis-ot-Mai^ Paine pointed oui well within’ time the dangerous ' 

tust of church-state alliance ineSpain and in England. 

Though ‘Paine was opposed, to undue meddling By the state i in 

oun of religion, “he: "wished to secure to every individual "freedom 
of conscience., In *Commensense"' Paine wrote (a) * ‘as to religion, -e 
T hold it ‘to ‘be, the, indispensible "duty of government to protect all 
consicentious “professions thereof, and i know: “of no: other business: 
which government had to do therewith. "WO may note here. again . 
a few of his classic words} (b) "certain... X am, ihat when opinions 
are free, either i in, matters of goverùment or relig gion, ‘truth will final ly. 
and “powerfully prevail." = Paine. emphasised—the tole -of. the- -statem ` 
relation to religion when he wrot to. Jefferson that’ “in a democratic ` 
state, all dinominütions ‘are equally prosected, none are inferior.’ 
Through the above utterances, Paine emerges. aS the high ‘priest of 
modern secularism. : s` n c 

<- Paine believed that thes. most important effect of a political life’. 
is to habituate men to a true method oti inquiry, unfettered by | authó-* - 
rity. The base of a political avsiein is expected to rest on a dogtrind 2: 
‘derived from reason rather than fr om accepted authority. . The clergy ` 
were, as & body, traditionally identiüed with  teircgression. on some. 
immobility i in politics. He diverted the attention of his readers from ': 

3 oVague tránscendentoii isro to concrete human - interests, - by putting 7 
forward a plea for secular niórality, He reminded us, time and again, 
of the true position ‘of the. church. as 4f purely. human institution. si 


To him, liberty, and. not the Goad weight xot- formal -theglogy;" “shen "TE 


o 









a 


l Epistle to ibe Quaker M 1E, writings ad, by Coüway. 
Commonsense—P, 45— E, ops B cdn. of Collected Works, 
s Cans 9s Writings Vo). 4 4, p. C03. 
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^" ae 
suthuse ‘the average people in jhe matter of effecting social changes. 
Perhaps he thought like Ultrich Von Hatten “Bron: truth -to. liberty 
and ‘from liberty to truth.’’—No. social transformation worth the, náme 
Was. in his opinion,*. possible | wit without: “some transformation in the 
spifítnal basis of our thoüghtz PCongüy.:g spoke: of Painé' 8 desire-- fer- 
American Independence 1 agg means of establishing a Republic: based 
Sa the principle of of Quakerism—the divine light in every man by virtue: 
of ‘which- all were equal." . He. discovered - even ih 1778 a streak oÈ 
obstructive superstition ámong- English > "Churchmen i in America- about 
the ‘connéction .of Protestant. Christianity - with the king: -Science 
and ‘divilization were “equally. obstructed ‘by t the “Spread: of. clerical’ 
superstition: AS LI "frés-thiuker,- Paine: could. not reconcile himself io. 
the: iden’ of quoting” the Bible~ii eSupport S Sof. war, crusades. against 
alion- religions, divine-right óf despots, ezaltation of č srdiulity,. punish. 
ment: of- "opinion: "and contempt of huinan „vir bues, "His experienta 
France and Afgética. were- sufficient to” CF 36e bim. of: the. X nint D ; 
of.- the repressive | policy pursued - bj one 
The most famous French. ecclésiastics calis e ach* ihier.. names ‘ind 
gave” one another, “the’Tie for motives which: did: rot seem free from a. 
political and -personal taint.” *. "And Paine appears perhaps: å shallow. 
thinker. today." 3 “because he won his battle s and forced .the church’ to 
take -its ‘stand- ‘on Jess -vulnerable ground ttan- that from which be 
drove. it. "'"—Posterity. has accepted Paine’s "wise characterisation’ of 
inistilubionaliséd-toligion.a abx tan engine x of. power" n. instrument of. 
reaftion, ` ^In the Rights. of "Màn, "Be accuse the English. minisiry 
for wishing to see the contention abóut religion kept up'so as to pre- 
yent.. tlie English nation. tying to subjeets of government. Tn m eus 
Paine: was Hot f far wrong. "n E : cS 








s ew . theory has. grown: up-in regetit times regarding Paine’s 
pre, pecupation | with religious Istega Tt" is^said that+. 'polities. "Were 
his. favourite sübjéctz- I He “never™spoke“on religions- «subjécis, ünless 
“Pressed 2 8o it." . Mr. Philip 8: Foner, in his’ edition of the: “Complete’ 
Writing of: ‘Tomas Paine", raised the Same interesting point: 
Paine’ $ ? iriterest.i in religious i issues Was. an, essential- pari” “of bis poli- 
deal thinking. — Since. -the -clergy ‘served ` “thes: Wested interests as 8. 
“valuable bul work c against ` democratic -Fefofos: Poker he. deter tinined to 
“destroy the. priesthood Es expagiig the. false. ‘character “of the. source 
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peret SDN cal at copus 
So “away td, c The A Age of Reason, p. 200. | ua 2-4 
Gel P 39—Kingsley Martin; . . KE ew 


nF T : , B. 32--Kingsley Martin —French Liberal Thought. ` xs 


n W: Cobbet—Sketch of Paine—P. 459—Life—Vol: TBM M. D. Gostar. J 
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of? i. -quthority—the scriptural ‘revelation.’ ' An aversion. of - crude 
atiheismzand an exasperation against an organised churgh were, in fact, 
"the mainsprings of his secular thought, .His was a righteous social 

. piotest against the. iradilional marriage of religion and politics which 
“etyecks the progress of liberty cünd* "equality. Paine Was a genuine 
successor of the school of secular. thought, which derived ils inspiration , e 
[rom Locke and Hume in particular Referring tothe Age of React,” o 
"haski observed significanly—‘‘no other book has done to much to ` 


liberate | the working class of: ‘Anglo-Saxon countries from the trammels: * 


of an ugly superstition." *' Ag a secular: moralist, "Thomas. Paine 
_ deserves to be carefully "feod and duy appreciated t by us of the | 
present day. l eae OS el lc ume dee 4 o i 





re E. Um ^ i R PU : ` " i 2 
on He PSN Valiant ld '— Thomas Paine OOR In Feb. 5, 1987 í 
se 1i6~“Mastioster | Guardian "Weekly: QU us É ior. ` e 
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: “MENTAL: PURIFICATION Ec 


Pror, P. & Dorr (Rtd.) 2 US 
Sx. q -For spiritual. evelopment gd ‘self-realisation, d is. guid. that 
three things are: ‘becessary, viz., thé "purification of the: ideal of* 
life, (2) the purification of the. buds and the purification. of the ;mind. 


- For the- “putification - of the ideal of: ife “one. must. know what - 
life really is—how it comes into beig, "how. it - functions, - “what 
‘it. triés . io realise, . what its , duties. „are. and what it can, hope ` ` 
for in’ future, “These are undóa abtejly dvery- difficult problems, 
«more 80 on account of’ th pawilderitfy ‘mass. of conflicting, views 

"these problems. "Yet there are, some ‘tangible facts. which | 
“enable us to have- “a rue. pic ture of the, ideal of-buman life. 


` The: "basic fact. sof ‘our life’ is (hat. we. grow. out. of* a` ceil 
&ontaining: iwenty four pairs of- -genes and chromosomes contain- e 
Ang all. the—traits..of leredity. So every human célliga. represen- - 
tative- member of ihe entire Human race. Tt has à tremendous 
intelligent power to build and organise iiself. It actually divides: 
itself , into a large number ‘of coherent . “opis and arrange." them. 
ii ~different “Manners according fo a definite plan. ` ee idea of : the 


Ohhinniamasta i is ic ar ee of ips Beh 


organo Be inis PE ddman per with all its limbs; 
organs, intelligence afid peculiarities. (Compare the idea. of the 
Jiasavaase- On. -accóünt "of this ee ment.and integration a 
baby. can . assume any one of. the AP forms into which- “the 
twenty» four’ pairs of chromosouies can-beüPrangéd. If the arrange- 
rhent of the genes ^is taken into “consideration ~the* number of 
possible forms’ become. bewildermgly great. This~ shows that-one. M 
life Soret or élan vital is: present in every living being- and deter- ` 
ines. its ‘nature, ‘growth’, and -possibility. . So no living being can 
Tuve ‘any. existence apart: from-the things and beings. of this world and; - 
from ‘the central, principle. This central prinéiple has- Deen called 
thie ; Adya Sakts or God d working in man: It is for ‘ifs presence 
that every Sne , feels - a craving for ' union wiih God and for resign- 
ing oneself to “the will of God. ‘The i ignorance of the fact that every . 
mer is always: really united with God and “with the rest of the... : 
“makes him entertain: “erroneous qp that he 'is : 
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' j@lated from thé rest of the vod and from the este principle 

of the universe. . "This | erroneous view. « of: the . isóla$ion: is did 
Maya, - and on- :-gécount of “ai they : re-eslablishment of the union: 
with God- is regarded as the' goal of. all? adventure. Like the 
Auest of the musk deer. fog thé” source: ‘of the snfell of musk 
we try to- unite ourselves with ‘God. We > forget the great _, 
‘saying that Jivo Bralumaopi nà- para, : j.e.," every living being fe 
identical with God and not different from: Him. -Thús the most 
essential. thing of religion is the feeling of the- presence ‘of Goa 
within. one’s self and in the ` universe “in which one exists. From 
this. it: follows that selfisfinegs, violence, caste, colour, creed, sex, ete. - 
which- separate one person. froin another should be liquidated and ' 
the Vedic principle off living" J&gether," Working together, enjoying © 
together, - in short, doing every thing , together should be accepted, 


as ‘the basic. ideal of life. We should therefore try not only . 


for our own spiritual devélopment: ‘and .nioksha butalso for. others’ 
spiritual development and ‘moRsha. So good-will to all, love for 
all.things high and low, brotherhood and sisterhood of mien and 
women should be the, ideal of every one desiring spiritual develop: 
ment, purification and self-realisation. -- oe Sey Se 
"'Yt-^shobld..b& _ borne in mind that this ideal is not alge 
an intellectual. finding. It is really a tremendous active principle’. 
calling every one io^ ‘dedicate. one&eli for actually realising it, 
Not through meditation and austerity but through, service, to 


humanity ` and -the Ùniverse,: this ideal can be and should be 


realised. Lord. Buddha. dedicated dis life to the service . of 
bumanity. .He tried to :remove misery from the world: by shows. 
ing the, right. path and the right way ‘of "living. The, io WAY 

i 8 "Büddhistio- Sangha worked for uplifting haley 





"hot been ‘properly foühd out. | : pn 

Those people “who ‘give ' spiritual - advice and feed the: poor * 
occasionally are generally, regarded as holy men. But great. sPientists 
and technicians like Newton, Edison, Ford and) Pasteur are called 
secular and worldly men.- Bata was “pained ‘to see his countrymen 
suffering from .the want of cheap footwear.: So he made up hit... 


^5. 
"mind io manufacture Sach . shoes and boots as could be purchased » 


by ` every | „body for. removing his-terribie. adistress caused. by the.” 


bitter cold ground on "which he hag to walk, - 80° hé, should- Be | 


called. E great reli gious man. Edison hag made- Gu Tite, comfort- 


able and | pleasant in many; ways. Pasteur's discoveries: have - been : 


removing: the distress of thousands of men. Even administrators, wao. 
3 Y 
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-are trying night and day for inaiitaining. peace’ and ‘order ell over 
the country should: be . called -religious mens Thé work of all these 
 peoplé is not less . glogious s than. . tbat. of any religious: - man.' ‘But 
'a nan cannot; be religious unless he sacrifices bis selfishness and 
identifies himself completely. with. hfs fellowmen’ and finds joy in? 
“ais work. This unselfishness is not found: in thèse scientists, 
téchnicians and industrialists and sò. they .are called secular.’ -But 
,ihé- great prophets of thé: Avorld identified theaiselves with the interest - 
“and well- being ot: “their fellowmeğ, and, 80- “they, are rightly « called 
anoo - é : = TR $ id 
" According to the Hinge hu REN ‘nothing should be T 
as. ‘one’s: | private. -properíy—every “hing sbould be regarded as trust . 
property: Even Wives addo dbildremNghoald Je. : regarded s trust 
“Property. So they should never be illweated, exploited or misused’ 
for: oHe's selfish _ gratification, Society, demands that every one. 
should make the- aitmost- etideavour foi. discharging his duties 
according. sto his station in life, In the early stage of one’s . 
life it is, one's duty to culture one's body, : and: “intellect “ind - Ao. 
have control. ‘over the impulses. DA- the ‘next stage it is. bis ‘duty: io 
look- after the well-bei ng of ilie family, beget healthy children’, 
iod bring them up carofuily- -and properly should | be Teien 
bered that’ it. is very easy to give. birthgto childrew but it ° is | 
‘extremely difficult to bring them ap. properly. At the third- ‘stage, - 
it ig his duty to look after the interest of the _socieby” and do — 
thing | for its: welfare. At’ the- fourth stage dt is one's duty- 
uy to, Énd out truth: for the: wu of n whole world Thuc 





gami eee y rabatome: --- Ya "S lae Mt ong mu 
feel for gll live for all, dedicate oneself for’: the well-being ` et 
all and liquidate ali forms ‘of selfishness, ‘either, ` secular or 
spiritual. e i . NE eC 
“The neki "necessary thing is the purification of the body. 
Pépple' take their bath -in the.holy water of she Ganges. With , 
the help of fasting and many kinds of bratas they MY io purity 
thei body. _They give üp: “Sting -meat and. fish and other non- 
vegetarian foed~ for ihe same _ purpose. . Yet the body: "refuses io ` 
be: purified” Tts “internal. organs remain, always full of foul matter? 
^n is Subject to perspiration, hunger, thirst, sleep and other rai. E 
wings. eb the "body. Lord Buddha has: «onclusively . shown that. 
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no amount of atisterity can purify the body . and. can procure 
any spiritual benefit. Instead of ‘removing | misery. "these ‘severe 
and „dificult practices increase misery. Ji is believed that, the 
purity of the body ensures the purity of the mind and spiritual | 
Asetterment. But for purifyingethe “body it is wron to torture 
the body and weaken it. We should rathet make. it healthy, 4 
strong, beautiful and efficient. We should iake that food wisi. 
"is necessary. for its health, strength, beauty and efficiency. Once ' 
a person becomes health-minded his inordinate and unsound desire 3. 
for food, drink and sex disappears, and he establishes a rigid 
control. over his food, ` drink, sex and. thought. In this way he 
liquidates some of ihe major tankas of “life. Bathing is ne doubt ` 
necessary for removing? tbe, superficial impurities of the. body and 
for cooling tie nerve centres! But this purpose .can never 
realised by bathing in any dirty pool or dirty running stream. 

Tt is only when the body is in a, healthy econdition ‘that. 
mind can function properly. “So physical culture and health ` are 
necessary for spiritual development and religious. betterment. The 
various “statues of the Lord Buddha show how well-formed, beauti- - - 
ful, strong? and efficient his body was. Without physical culture 
and regulation of the urges of the body no one can expect to» 
have & body like that, It should. be remembered that intellectual: , 
development and self-control depend considerably on. manipulation ` 
and. finger- control, So the current method of purifying the Pon should 
be completely changed? and. re- oriented. . 
~The moral value of pbysical culture has den ‘bowutifully 
stated by Prof. Seth. He writes : Physical well-being is Mot ans 
„integral part of the ethical. end, though: it ,is perba the most 
important means towards fhe realisation of that end. Hs is, the® 
basis of the moral life, it is no part of that life - itself. The’ 
body i is only the instrument or organ of a life which is, in its essence, E 
spiritual. It becomes a duty to care for the body, but “this care ` 
is only part of our care for the soul or the spiritual - self. My body l 
is mine, it is not I. To make physical well-being an end:in-itself - is , 
(do forget that animal perfection is an end. unworthy of à ratiopal. 

° being. ] : 
! The third necessary thing for she spiritual development, is s 
the purification of mind or the mé@ntal field. Mind bas no exis- 
tepes | apart from. the functioning of the organism. . Rightly. speaking, , . 
‘feeling. thinking, willing, ete., Constitute what we call-.mind.: 
"Jer arly it is treated ag a storehouse in which all our exper Bes . ; 
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remain stored up. Even experiences of our remote anceslors *can 
be found stored up in our mind. This store-room view, of mind 
is ‘unsound, yet it helps us in understanding ‘the vastness*of the 
mental world. It is not less expansive than the .heaven above 
and.the earth below; From ihis it fan be well understood how difüct 
it is to purify this vast universe. - "nu 
In our waking stage our mind has something ‘in conscioug- 
ness. This is. known as the” focus of the mental horizon. Just - 
close to this focus there are many things which seem to demand 
entrance inta- this focus and become anu object of consciousness. 
With all these are associated all our pfst experiences. Some of these 
we œan recall whenever we liRe, e.g., we can easily recollect our 
name; 83+4= 7, the name of ot Prime4Minister, gic. But there 
aré many things of our past experience which we cannot recall 
even if we tty hard, e.g, our childhood experiences. These we 
seem to have forgotten altogether, Yet in some abnormal condi- ' 
tion, e.f., in delirium people are found to recollect their forgotten 
experiences, but they fail to recognise them as such. The region 
of the mental field in which these remain stored up may be 
called the-sub-conscious mental field. There is a considerable amount 
of activity in this field: On account of this activity the things 
that are likely to be useful are preservegefor recollection and those 
that are not likely to be useful are suppressed or forgotten. Even 
difficult problems ate solved by this subconscious mental activity. 
The items. of our experience become associated and gestalts, 
wholes or patterns are formedenot by any conscious . effort but by this 
bconscieus activity.. s id 
ais ,subconscious activity is helpful to the operation: of i 
conscious activity of the mind.” Thug we have (1) the focus of: 
the mental field and the "things that try io enter into the focus. 
These, two . constitute the field of attention. (2) the field of. 
recollection (8) the field of forgotten experiences which may be 
‘called ghe subconscious field., These three constitute the conscious 
region of our mind. . 2b 
Over and above ‘these fields- of the conscious zone there às 
‘a vast region in which all ancient, old, unsocial, nasty discarded 
gxperiences of ihe "hunf, race remain stored üp.. The funda- 
mental ingpulses, passions, appetites, cravings and ‘urges of life’ 
also , remain : ? stored up in this unconcious region of our. 3nind: 
he: “object of the moral. ideal is “to subdue to the" order’ and. 
HH of a rational life the mass*of. clamant and ke i 
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forces that seek io master him—these impulses, passio ns, appetites, 
affections; that seem’ each to claim him for iteelf. es 
Kthical Principles.) e 

From all these facts one can easily understand how stypen- 
dGusly difficult is this task of purifying the mind. No individual 
can do it single-handed. Without the help of the social institutions, 
and their individual members no óne can Control the impulss | 
and passions with which one is born. With a diseased or defec-. 
tive physical and physiological make up one cannot control one’s | 
passions and impulses. It has been foung that a person is made 
or marred by the training Which he receives in his early child- 
hood Even the pre-natal conditioff of a child exercises a great 
influence upon his growhs and puracter. So the Hindu Shasiras 
have ‘formulated a body òf wholesome rules for regulating the a 
mental and physical activitiese of the expectant mother and the 
behaviour of others towards her, The birth-tima exptrience of the 
baby also plays an important role in the formation of its character. 
Prolonged labour pain and, excessive pressure on the baby coming e 
to the world will make it suffer from unaccountable fear all through. 
its life. A little delay in clearing the mouth and nose of the 
baby will make it feel cabined and suffocated in the vasty hall of, 
life, and it will become-yery difficult for it to establish a cordial . 
relation with the society in which it is born. Thus the mother plays 
the most important role i in forming the future ‘character of her childrep. 

The human and * physical environment plays an important 
part in determining the character of a child. Samsargaja dosha 
E gu bhavantt 18 another great discovery of the Hindu, Shast 
ip Cie Gott: OE fore’ "association with other people, and the V, 
physical environment in 5 “plastic” ‘period of one’s life that ona | 
: is able to form good and bad habits. Good companions and gon. 
play-maies | are therefore necessary for acquiring good habits. ; 
Children brought up-in. slum areas or crammed places, naturally 
become narrow-minded. The vast sky above our head; the pléasant 
sunlight of, the .morning and the evening and a good playground 
with healthy. surroundéngs are absolutely necessary for building up 
the character of our children. In this way we find that over 
most of the feterminànts of our chapecter® we have no control. 
EC seems a man becomes good" or bad by luck. No personal effort 
can unmake his furdamental nature. : 

Yel the game of Te ie not hopelessly lost as it seems ta, be. 

TER ^" " 3 which can remove most of: üt 
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troublés caused by our make up. alt. is for these ‘functions that dhe 
‘becomes a. mpral being and tries to realise the moral «deal in 
his life." Man can reason, 'and can regulate his life according to 
the direction of his Teason. Though we cannot forget a thing 
when we try to forget it, yet when we concentrate our mind of 
one thing we ars able to throw all other things in the back-: 
"grind. These two ‘functions of our mind. enable’ us to purify. 
our wind: This concentration of the mental functions is other" 
‘wise known ‘as Yoga. Whenever our work, whatever it is, engages 
al our mental functions -we have the best form of yoga. For 
instance wlien we are engaged in soleing a mathematical problem 
we aetually forget all other ings of the world. Bo mathe- 
matical activities illustrate the highe\ foym offyoga. 
& In performing : a Scientjfic experinfent when wi appreach a 
new truth .we also have this type of, yoga. In music, Singing 
painting and’ $n even in playing we are found to forget .the 
world and concentrate our mind on one thing. So there are 
thousands of things in which we can, have yoga. Yet many 
belete: -that yoga can be had only in a kind of meditation 
whilé sitting in a particular manner and regulating all the.forms 
'of bodily: activities: Patanjali: has described it as a procéss of 
stopping all the chittavritti or mental activities. But all mental 
activities are mobile. ` Unless we concentrate on one’ thing we 
canpot stop-~ the playful activity of our mind. This also i 
impossible as we cannot concentrate our attention on “one E 
cular thing for.a long time So- for concentration ` we _ should 
"Sé x a zone and. male our- "mind play” its role in ue: 
His zonal, concentration - is found in all. 8 f Ó : 
"The: memorable saying of. -"Sséelrisbiti asking ; Arjuna to give up 
“all dharmas and surrender him entirely to j him gives us a clue 
to this yoga. Yoga is a positive aspect. It is not simply nega- 
tive process of stopping all the functions: iof mind. Unless on» 
ideal i8 ,adoptéd: with full conviction- and strenuously followed ths 
mental fuhetions cannot be, stopped. We get some valuable clue 
ftom the advice, yogastha kuru karmani, l.e.e do all your works, 
with a whole-hearted devotion to the ‘moral ‘ideal without any 
"consideration ` of the eat of their consequenc&s, ` success or 
failure. Inether words, Shreekrishna ‘téiches Arjüna. ihe principle 
of duty for thf sake of duty. Unless the mora] ideal is. known 
and $dopted with the whole heart andafolifWed with full .GonSio-. 
tidi Without any- consideration of the .conseananees — ^na's. dnte 
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carhot be fulfilled. -We also findethat yoga canbe had through: 
many kigds of karma or work. d yoga is not conneged io medius. 
in a lenely place: : E 

The case of auto- PME is idi yuled out, for. by. i we can. 
pfbbably inducea sleep and thereby drown’ all the conscious mental 
activities in a pool of inertness. If this is possible .it will hardly. 
be helpful towards spiritual welfare or. religious betterment. ¥ (j 
should bear in mind that: the moment .we stop the voice. of reason 
we cease to be a moral or religious creature. For making yoga '. 
helpful towards spiritual betterment and mental poriBeanob, it 
must be a conscious process. @ ` 

Thus the knowledge of the neoral ideal i is necessary fore the 
purification of mind. Hat veryAfew of us know what- this moral 
ideal isẹ Yet Rois moral adfenture is got! a hopeless job—a wild œ 
goose chase. We have. to adjnst ourselves to . the human and 
non-human environment and establish à cordial, relation with them 
not through . violence but through good-will D al. We should 
love all others and also ourselves and. co-operate with, them and 
try ‘to realise the well. being of mankind as:a whole, irrespective 
of sex, creed and colour—in short we should try to establish harmony 
all over the world. It is surprising to note that. Tong: before ` Kant’s e 
enunciation of the principle of behaviour capable of being universally 
adopted it was proclaimed "by the rishis of the Atharva. Veda. For - 
peace or shanti they have advised us to do and enjoy every thing 
together -and not ‘separately. The shanti mantra -which we hear 
on every Bejaya dashami day gives us a clue to. mental puri- 


fication. ` Tn it peace is prayed. for the. gntire universe, DN 
its organic objects, and animals, friends and fogs, the rele and th 
invisible "word. ¢ — F : ; 

. Thus one should ` lose oneself in: serving ‘this world system ' 
with sincerity and good-will Without ^ this co-operation, good: will * 
and devoted service to the world there cannot be any *mental - 
purification. In meditation we.cüt us olf from, the world a large. 
and seek our own goal. The more we, try to forget our: evil: 
propensities the more deeply they take root in our life. “The ~ attack 
of: the Maras, the lure; of the Menakas and the' Rambhas are 
the inevitable 8utcome vf*8 life confin ie meditation ata lonely ej 
place. It is anly., through co-operatijü with others* for the peaca 
and wall. ‘being of the world with good-will to ail éhat our mind 

ein. 3eàlly ‘be. purified; «s e, all "the natural urges and propensities : - 
cai. Bes organised, rationaliggd, harnessed and catialised into ac: 
leading t the realisation of the moral ideal and the establishmen ô 
-wlerueales aand nd Sre: Brindavan all over the world. 


* 










‘A NEGLECTED PERIOD OF BENGAL: 
„HISTORY 1226 TO 1739 AD. 4 
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-- . The period of the history of Bengal between two great personali- 
- 4ies—Murshid Quli in the back-ground and ‘Alivardi in the fore-ground 
is an inportant.one with special reference to, the political and economic: 
conditions of the country. Trade nd ‘Commercial competitions 
amorfbst the English, Dutch, Freftch and Ogtend Companies on the 
one hand and the Nawab of Bengal o% hat period on the other hand, 
*is a subject of absorbing study. This period has got a speciale impor- 
tance of its own in the history of Benga? owing to a triangle in between 
the declining "Muslim power, growjng Hindu forces and invading 
English and French powers. Definitely it was a period when the 
eMarathas, English and French were tryingefish out of the troubled 
waters of Bengal making the chaos more chaotic. The period, is 
synchronised with the decay of the Mughal Empire in the centre 
' ending with the cataclycism of Nadir Shah in 1789 while at the 


extremeties Asaf Jha in.Hydrabad and Sadate Ali Khan in Oudh and 


Marathas under Baji Rao between 1720. 1740 in the South- West ` were 
gathering strength. . 
After the demise of Aurangzeb, disorder and chaos were the 
sBobi nnt note in the political atmosphere of the first half of the 18th 
/Alury in*India. If Bengal had a powerful and farsighted man to 
controleits affairs likes Murshid Quli, Bengal could have supplanted 
the Mughals at Delhi. Thanks mainly tq the exceptional ability of. 
Murshid Quli, Bengal enjoyed an era of comparative peacé and pros- 
perity ipat seems all the mere conspicuous because of the dark back- 


ground of -all- round disorder in the centre. The successive. palace 


revolutions in Delhi had no reparcussion in Bengal except the change 
in the name on the coin. |. e` 

But unforiunately the situation in Bengale was complicated by 
the rivalry of the English. and French and- partially tie Duteb -and 
the Ostend Company. A mbalike Sujauddin“was, of Course, not the 
man -for tite moment. -Much was expected from- Suja-ud-din, the 


9. 


then successor ot Murshid Quli.. But the efficiency which charaétérised 1 : 





nly period of the reign of Pujssddin began’: : to LS AWAY 
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“private, began to effect his admigistration. Though advanced in 
years, he could not control his. passions | and relapsed. by degrees to 
` his earlier life of luxury and profligacy. x ; 

The rise of. Shnjauddin. specially. in, the. early part of his reign: i8 - 
@pical of the career of the ‘Moslim ;poflüical advanturers of the 18th 
century. They took advantage of the prevailing anarchy of the timg 
` consequent on the decline of the Mughal c&ntral authority to ef 
Sut semi.independent political states. The Nawab did not fail to à 
realise that the rivalry between the foreign companies in commercial ` 
activities compl: cated the situations. This raised in the, mind of the 
Nawab susp! icion and distrust af the foreigners. He tried to exercise 
a strict authority over the European traders, extorted large sums of 
money from them from ime 4o filme and imposed -abawabs. 

M This period of Shuja’s-rifie in Bengal supplies the background# 
of the history of Bengal of the gubsequent period of Alivardi Khan. 

Ly . Asan appendix to ihe political history of ¿tbis *critical period. 
of Bengal, it is interesting to draw a social picture of Bengal during 
ibis period. The problem were—was Bengal decayded while Delhi, 
was. decaying, whether there was a chance - for sore Bengal 
politically, economicaily and socially. 

No work uptil now has. been done specifically on a Bojauddin of : 
Bengal. though he has been coming in -for , mention in some detail, in 
Tarikh-i-Bengala of ' Salimellah. The records of the Hast Ind. Co. 

. in the Fort William of Bengal are exhaustive. But more attentjon 
has been given by hisforians to Alivardi Khan and Sirajuddoulla. 
Sujauddin was practically neglected becayise. there was no great war 
either in Bengal or outside against the Marathas or with DelbiNgd'+ 
there was no invasion against Bengal in the period of Sujauddin. è EN 

There is a great difference between what Sheyauddin could have’. 
done and what he had done. This was for his personal character. 
He missed the shot. ‘ E 
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‘The philosophy and ethics of Sankhya and Van are CS 
“to all the fundamentals of Vedic Darma. Instead of One Brahman 
without a secopd, infinite enumber of individual souls are affirmed and 
acknowledged as eternal d indestructifle. Prakriti "which is only s 
the Rrakriti—(of significance is «the - literal, meaning of Prakriti: 
Prakat-kriti= manifest activity)—of "Rralynan,' is regarded as an 
independent organic entity, self-subsisting - 'and eternal Andi is vgrtually 
credited with the sovereignty of the cosmos, The One indivisible 
reality is sundered into two irreconcilable camps: an ocean of Prakriti 
and a legion of Purughas. _ . : : 

'The ethical doctrines issuing from each a , radical philosophy must 
maturally be poles apart from that of the Hifdu Dharma. . The whole 
Hindu Dharma is one of duties to family, | society ‘and. State ; one of 
_ debts to Pitris, to gods, to "Rishis, and society., The. term ‘Dharma’. 
“Stands for duty and morality, for right and might, for law and justice, 
. for the ideal and the real ; it is at once the implpit truth and the explicit 
` power of every thing—a living truth. . It is par excellence, an all- 
comprehensive concept of duty, which is vitally related to the 
metaphysical concept of One reality, One Brahfnan, without a second. 
Everything true and right is Dharma because the real is One: the Sat 
E RC Brahman, The source, therefore, of .the thread of duties that binds 

An to others is this concept of the spiritual unity of reality, ^ Ounce 
fiis “AbSolutt Brahman is disintegrated and the ultimate and eternal 
.teality of. individual souls, as such, is affirmed, the. Hindu-Dharma as 
a concept of positive duties virtually crumbles into pieces. a P 

l .Whgt exactly. was threatened .by the Sankhya and Yoga systems 
' ‘was this concept of. Dharma, the bond that ‘preserves family, society 
and _ Stage—in short, the whole wheel of social: process. Instead of 
^ One all- -pervasive spirit, they pestulated atomic, inactive and unconcerned, 
" Pürushas, Morality degenerated into- one of organised negatior. ofe 
"the life force : the sole object of life was to- shirk the world and shrink 
* back to the. subjective sif. ~The moral slogan was. to cut off the object-. 
tive world iram ile subjective self: Sankhya preached ‘ renunciation of 


! Works and nm; while Voga system advocated extreme self immola-. 
ud Yoga. A af Au * _.e 
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There are certain superficial similarities between the ethical code 
of thesd systems and that of the Vedic Dharma. Vews, purity and 
compassion are common features, but’ there is fundamental difference , 
in the spirit. Vedic Dharma preseribes,these virtues for the grtsinnient 
@{ subjective detachment and nat. obfective inaction. The aim isto 
discipline the mind and will to perform duties dispassionately as well E 
as effectively ; whereas the Sankhya and Yoga _ Systems recomngsfft* 
*hese virtues in order to facilitate both subjective and objective detach- 
ment and inaction which is their ideal. Even their compassiori is. 4 
not a healthy and creative sentiment, but an indiscriminate sense of / 
Comunera, for all livittg creatures, a n@ere pity fof life. As this 
"compassion" is the sum-total of their social ethics, to say they have an . 
ethics isa travesty of trath. Thep” ethics is as passive and ufsocia! 
as their eM dna Purusha is.e Infinite. is the distance between their 
ethical eode and that of the Hindu Dharma,ebecause ethically the forme® 

dea “nought. Vet the deceptive similarity of the ethical ideal of 
Sankhya- Yoga with the Upanishadic stress on the path of knowledge and 
inward sacrifice, helped these systems to obtain an ea HDISRod platform 
and a receptive audience. 

The objective historical situation was qvite ripe to extend. a ready 
welcome to fhese systems. The Vedic sacrifice had degenerated to an ` 
obnóxious © institution, "which ` fact is squarely acknowledged in Pee 
Mahābhārata : “Many persons of faith that are covetous and fond df- 
‘wealth, without having "Puderstood the true meaning of the declarations." 
of the Srutis; and: proclaiming things that are really false but that have 
the show of truth, hage introduced ‘many kinds of sacrifices, sayítfb— 
This should be given away it the sacrifice! This other thing should be 
giver away’ in the other sacrifice! The fitst of this is very laudable ms he. 2 
cónsequence, however, of all this is that thef$ ané&,'"any evileacts s i 
up" (Santi—263- 6,7. Also the Vedic gods to whom the Vedic mn 
wete offered, had lost their original undisputed authority to command " 
involuntary veneration. The philosophers of the Upanishadic > “period ' 
practically degraded the Vedic gods to the grade of phenomenal beings; 

The Vedic gods with the Vedic sacrifice had been the *manifest- 
fortress of Vedic Dharma. , Now this fortress had lost all its inward 
strength to withstand external assaulf, there was nothing tó' prevent 
effectively. the Zanea and-the Yoga systeih from submerging the Hindn 
*Dhdrma. - . 

Of the Sankhya and the Voga, the primary enemy of Vedic Dharma. ° . 
was the Sankhya. Sanknya, accordingwto: the great eSankara, is the 
"pradhüna- Malla' (chief enemy) of the Srutis.. Yoga fas at least 
practically theistic and could: be adjusted within the Vedic-fold. The ` 

` extreme rigours: of the Yoga discipline and the dangers it involved were ^ 
sufficient to repel the commen people and work-out its own final: doat - 


^ ue 
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Yoga would ever remain confinedeto the incorrigible ascetic, and fad 
very little chances of supplating the Vedic Dharma. ° 


The 'Sankhya system, on, the other hand, was essentially a philogpphic 

ol which could easily catch the imagination, of the people and come 
Hii vogue mong the poptttace® What it taught was more appealing tg 
re uuphilosophical mind, and what it prescribed for emancipation was 
Ty of practice to the cammon man. The Sankhya gave a ready theory 


to the public to shake off the Vedic sacrifice which had become an unendue 


table burden. As it practically issued t> all an ‘all-clearance certificate’, 
so to say, to ‘renounce works and take up Sannyasa', there was every 
possibility of Sankhya system being accepted by the public as a relief 
administered by Providence. It could readily win .over the lower castes 


to whom it conveyed the message ai equality and granted equality of © 


opportunity in spiritual adventure. It qs in tune witly the time and 
would spread like wildfire. History teathes one lesso? : a phijosophy, 
or a religion, or even a slogan, that is in gine with the spirit of the time 
and appealing *to the vital interests ot the people have every chance of 
a fair reception. 

Let there be, therefore, no doubt that the ‘pradhana-Malla’ of the 
‘Vedic Dharma was the Sankhya philosophy’ and the Sankhya ethics, 
Ethically, the chief rival of the Vedic path of Karma wasthe Sankhya 
doctrine that emancipation could be obtained by discriminative knowledge. 
This apparently innocent theory that by mere intellectual knowledge 
of the distinction of Purusha from the twgmty-four topics of’ Prakriti 
one could obtain emancipation, was indeed a very misleading doctrine. 


The vehement contempt of the Mahabharata fot this Sankhya belief l 


in the efficacy of theoretical knowledge to bring’ in salvation is 
expressed through Krishna. eIn the Udyog Parva Krishna says to 
Sanjaya: . Some sav ,thaf. success in the world to come depends 


"upon yok, Some declare that action should be shunned and that - 


salvation is attainable by knowledge. e The Brah manas know that 


though ‘one may have a knowledge of eatable things yet his hunger 


will “not be appeased unless he actually. eats. "Those. branches of 


knowle@ge that help the doing of work, bear fruit but not other 
kinds, for the. fruit of work is of occular demonstration. A thirsty 
person {rinks water, and by that act his thirst is allayed. This result 
proceeds, no doubt, from Work. If any one thinks that some thing 
else is better than work, I deem his work cn fiis words meaningdess's 
(Udyog—29-6, 8). GS 4338 

» Besides Sagkhya and Yoga, sceptics and ateri Tet were also 
criticising Wedic Dharma. But these sporadic sects were too weak and 
uüphilosophic ` fo be reckoned as rivals of Hindu Dharma, Their 
attacks, were primarily directed against the ritualistic religion ratlier © 





tan against the dcn and philosophic aspegts of Vedic Dharma. They : 


* 


m < ] , 
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Stool for too much indulgence in gvorldiy pleasures and ‘not for. 
negation gr life, While their theoretical shafts were tpo impotent to 
break. through the fortress of spiritual tradition, their ' . objective 
outrages could be easily checked by the force f society. But {he 
Sankhya and the Yoga were. well systematised schools, whose ethreat 2 
the Vedic Dharma was more in the nature of an assault from within 
than one from without. It was tending to disintegrate the Hin 
religion, .and actually influencing and confusing the orthodox We ai 
As their theory and practice were negative and inoffensive, they: 
could not be checked by force. Could the whole force of: the Roman 
Empire crush the spirit of the early Christians, to whom the earth was a 
mere field of probatiou ? So @lso, what could force do-to a YVogin 
who is. bent upon sabotaging hisgown mind ? -Or to a Sanlehya- 
Sannyasi who is resolutely epgagéd in an unbroken self-hypnotisa- 
tion that everthing sensible'ei$ utterly „foreign to his ‘immaculate « 
Purusha ? . These - radical systems were "seducing the good rather 
than corrupting the profane. A major division among,the orthodox 
class would bring about the 4isintegration of ° the lois Tugan 
Dharma and society. 


A study of the decline and fall of religions and cultures would " 
reveal the startling truth that religions decay when outdated .insti- 
tutions linger on and disintegrate when there occurs a division. 
among the orthodox cadre of the society. Not external assault but? 
internal decay and disintegra&on is the rootcause of the fall of religions - 
and cultures. : 

à o 
Weare Theiste and Various Culisi in the Epic Apa. 


Tie encounter of Vedic "Dharma with the Sankhya- Yoga, naturally ` 
resulted in a general intellectual fermentation. - The " epic age. x 
was obviously. an age of doubts and questions. Establi$hed* insti- 
tutions and. doctrines had to* show reasons why they should not be 
discarded. As regards the unity of reality, even those who remained x 
wedded to Vedic Dharma entertained various doubts which are expressed‘ 
in the epic through various characters. For instance, Dhritarashtra says . 
to Sanat Sujata: “The Vedas declare the gupreme soul to' be thjs uni- 
verse consisting of mobile and immobile: things. Others regard four’ 
God-heads ; and others, three ; others again.regard two; and others 
only one; and others regard Brahma alone as the sole existent 
object” (Udyoga—a3- 41,42). ‘The lively storya Ástavakra's going to the - 
court of Janaka with the avowed object “of. ‘ ‘expounditg the doctriné*. 
of the unity of the Supreme Being" illustrates two poin&s : the intense ' 
philosophical ` ‘uprising of, the age; and the underlying. philosophical 
purpose. of the epic (Vena133 19). 
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. -- Such a philosophical. uprising would naturally shake the Vedic thefsm 
and the galaxy,of Vedic gods: Although the Rishis of the Upgnishadic 
period pushed back the Vedic gods and enthroned the implicit monis- 
tic philosophy of the Srutis over the theoretical realm of the ` land, 
they did ift destroy the V&tlic gods. The Rishis of India neve 
deviated from their religion of universal ‘Ahimsa’: the dethroned gods 
mg preserved as forms of. the formless Brahman. However, there 
was no co-ordination of the diverse gods with the monistic reality» 
he acutely- critical spirit of the epic age required, therefore, a 
definite philosophic co-ordination between the formléss Brahman and 
the popular gods. If Praksiti is only a manifestation of the Absolute, 
the Gunas of Prakriti have to be cÉrcelated. to the Absolute. If 
realit is One, the three aspects o® the cosmig process—creation, pre- 
servation, and. destruction—must be accounted for' with reference to 
éhe One indivisible spirit...[he divinify immanent id the three-fold 
aspects of the mundane drama. has to be embodied and acknowledged 
as the One iu three. In short, the . concept of the Trimurti 
ls expounded in the epic was a philosophical necessity of the time: 
‘The supreme spirit hath three, conditions: in the form of Brahma 
fle is the creator, and in the form of Vishnu he is the preserver, 
aud in the form of.Rudra he is the destroyer of the universe” 
,(Vana—271 -47). "The epic is iHa dominated by the spirit of Brahma, 
Vishnu and Siva. E l ° a ite ve S 
But the concept of Trimurti creates jfs own problems. -For it 
puts: the other gods in an awkward position. All other gods and 
thew devotees could not be thrown overboard. At least it lias never 
been the Hindu tradition either to depose its gods or to disown 
its devoted children. Moreover, it was necessary to stitch together the 
diverse cults that were ctystallising into unrelated and even unfriendly 
sects. Ihe 1 „Mahābhārąta - : aimed at preserving the various cults. by 
its message "of universal theism, which is categorically declared by 
Lord Krishna in the Gita: ‘“Those who worship other gods also worship 
Me, though imperfectly.” 
' ' Veteanother problem, no less important than others: The popular 
religion must be preserved—but what would sustain it ? The Vedic 
sacrificese which had so far sustained the Vedic gods had become 
something shameful even toethe very gods to whom they were offered. 
The Vedic path of Karma-had degenerated to such an extent «thats 
it was almost beyond redemption in the same form. The devotion 
to. -Gods that was expli@it ta the Vedic sacrifice had* outgrown into 
a ‘set, formgla *of mockery towards the gods. The institution had 
become a dead? one, devoid of either its ethical discipline or its 
'religious devotion. To preserve . the edit path of sacrifice it 
; Necessary to” reveal its innetifiost ugs and universal ad 
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that is, the renunciation and: Bhakwi, the secular and religious aspects, 
implicit 3n the Vedic path of sacrifice must be made expligit. 

* The Magnitude of the Problem and the Difficulty in solving It 


This brief sketch of the comple problems of the epic age e siis 
that the Vedic Dharma had come to a cross-road, and left with 
two alternatives; either to perish there or to cross it boldly. Hin 
gociety had attained its maturity and was about ‘to burst open the dress of 
its infancy unless the necessary alterations were made to suit. the, 
spirit of the age. There was widespread intellectual upsurge breed- - 
ing ethical chaos verging jn spiritual crisis: The trug spirit of the 
Srutis and the Smritis was sabmerged in contradictory interpretations 
and conflicting opinions. Sankhya pnd Yoga were threatening eVedic 
Dharma with disintegration ; : sceptics and materialists were criticising 
it; the. degen@rated Vedic gactifice was disgracing it, while a colds 
wave of radical ‘Nivritti Dharma’ was chilling it. The Vedic gods 
and the diverse cults were in’ a disorganised condition. In a word, 
the Vedic Dharma was put to &he test of fire. ‘Phe intellectual stir of 
the fifth century Greece destroyed the old Greek religion and culture, 
with its gods and myths; ihe religious uprising of the fifteenth ane 
sixteenth cegtury Europe disintegrated the Christian religion: both these 
instances taken together might furnish a faint picture of the threat that 
stared in the face of the Vedic Dharma. Not only the accumulated * 
culture, in the broad sense of the term, had to be preserved intact, but 
also any possible dis: ntegration of the Hindu religion had to be averted, 

The problems were so complicated that 1t could not be solved either 
by a simple formula or bf an ordinary mind. Only a hero of infinite 
power and wisdom could handle the problem resolutely and solve it effect- 
ively. The calm restraint of a sage, the deep knowledge of a philoso- o 
pher, the sharp intellect of a dialectician,' th® consummate craft of a” 
politician, the natural skill of a born artist—these weree theetalents 
necessary to pilot the Hindu Sharma through the stormy sea. 


The Problems through the eyes of Vyasa T m oe 


"At this fateful juncture a versatile genius stepped into thé historic * 
scene. He was "known by the name of Dwaipayana (the island-born)”’, 
but as he was a master in arranging the “Vedas (the revealed trüths), he 
"hath come to be called on Earth'as Vyasa (the arranger), and for his: 
"darÉ colour Krishna "(the dark) (Adi—ros-f3, 14). -The popular naihe 
‘Vyasa’ immensely suited him, for he had a unique genius in solving | 
problems by a subtle arrangement of things. Endowed as he was with 
the talents called forth by the need of the hour, he aeai eR ‘himself to’ 
.the task-of preserving Dharma. ` 

Vyasa saw the problemss of the age in all its complexity and fully 
realised the complications in'olved?iu solving themż: The disease. E 
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so acnté: and: widespread that nothing short of. dar all-comprehensi¥e 
remédy would ‘suffice. : .Although the problems as well as the xemedies 
required were various, the central object was.one: tore- establislythe 
unfivalled authority of Vedic Dharna over the theoretical and practical . 
reałms of BBarata Varsh. Of urse; its accomplishment involved tha 
resolution of all problems. Not only the. domestic problems must be 
satved but also the rival systems must be extirpated. ` 


alore dealing with external foes, one sliould set-the domestic matters * 
fn order, Tbe chaos and confusion within the Vedic- fold had to be ended. 
The contradictions within the Sruti and the conflict between Pravritti 
Dharma and NNritti Dhart@a had to be resolved, Vedic sacrifice had to 
be reformed and reinstated on a universal *basis. ‘The popular religion 
and gods must be systematised aN unified, with proper co-ordination 
with the basic philosophy of the Srutis. , ° e 
® To set the house of Vedic Dharma iif order was a dut thing, yetit 
was only a prerequisitein the way towards the accomplishment of the 
central object. *'To establish the universal authority of Vedic Dharma 
over the entire land, a two-fold process was necessary: on the one hand, 
the universal validity of every aspect of Vedic Dharma must be revealed 
and demonstrated beyond a shadow of doubt. ‘The Sankhya-Voga 

System$, it must be kept in mind, challenged every aspdtt of Vedic 
Dharma. Vedic philosophy, Vedic Theism, Vedic sacrifice, the scheme 
of four 'Asramas' and of the four Purusharthas, the theory of. Swadharma 
-—all wex challenged to show their ratiogial -basis. -To ^ meet the 
challenge and end the popular doubts, it wás: necessary to give a public 
denfonstration of the truth of Vedic Dharma and Yedic institutions, 

On the other hand, the fallacy of the ethical and philosophical doc- 
trines of the rival systems must be exposed, To. establish the. Vedantic 
doctrine of tke unity of the reality, the pluralism and dualism of Sankhya- 
Yoga myst: be refuted ; sand to re-establish the Vedic path of sacrifice, the 
rival paths of ‘Sannyasa’, and ‘Yoga’ had to be expelled from the land. 

«This was a. very complicated task involving still more complicated ` 
issués; ` It was almost an open encounter of Hindu Dharma with the 
Sankhya®Voga systems. While the Srutis were jealously kept confined 
to- a closed aristocracy, the Sankhya-Voga systems were, addressed to the- 
general Public. The Srutis were virtually challenged publicly ; and the 
lion had to come out of its der? to reveal his authority and re-establish 
his sovereignty. The innermost truths of the Stutis must be revefled* 
to the popular eyes. ‘The esoteric doctrine of the Srutis “that Brahman 
is, ‘the impersonal, unknowable Absolute without attributes’ had to be 
unsheathed i& order to annihilate the pluralism and dualism of these 
syetems, But sich an open logical and philosophical warfare would have 
undesirable repercussions on.the public asd would adversel y affect. the 
iia gods and myths. which sustained the popular religion. . ME 
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. The Hindú Dharma is one of different spiritual grades, which are to 
be successivély attained. The highest truths arë to be,revealed only to 
one, who is spiri‘ually prepared to receive it (to an Adhikàrin). - To.a man, 
in the highest stage of spirituality, the popufar - gods, and the Vedic 
pSacrifices are superfluous, for: they ilong to a lower gra@e of truth\and 
have validity only to one in that level. A revelation, therefore, of the . 
‘highest truths to the common people, who gre in the lowest careret? 
»; spirituality, is fraught with grave consequences. Gita says: ''One: 
should not unsettle the understanding of the ignorant who are attached 
to Karma; tbe man of wisdom by steadily performing actions, should 
engage (the ignorant) in alb right action." ‘Khe author o£ the Mahabha- 
rata, therefore, had a delicfte task at hand to be solved. It was sheer, 
necessity to reveal the esoteric doctgifies of the Srutis and openly? refute 
the Sankhya- Yoga doctrines, But this involved a great risk: the theo- 
retical dialectids inevitable in uch an open, philosophic controversy woud 
unsettle the understanding of, the public with regard to the popular 
religion and traditions. ° : 
A page from Greek histofy would furnish an inadequate example. 
The sophists questioned m morality, popular gods, justice and other 
institutions. Socrates give a rational turn to this sophistic scepticism. . 
Taking theeue from Socrates, Plato and Aristotle rationally re-established 
the theoretical validity of state, law, morality, justice, religion and God, 
But the age-old Greek religion and culture which was staggering at the 
blows of the sophists, figally melted away in this dialectical process. ° 
The intellectual achievements of Plato and Aristotle are commendable; 
but it was indeed .the, funeral oration of the favourite gods and theeche- 
rished myths of.the people. Plato in his ‘Republic’, created the ideal 
State, ideal religion and ideal justice, which, however, discredited the 
actual religion and the actual City States and ungettléd the ynderstanding 
,9f.the. people. The: philosophical universals yere preserved, but their 
ountérparts were discredited... .In Greece metaphysics and poli- 
g rived : at? thez expense of the popular religion and the: 
actual, Polity ( Gfeece. "The glorious Greece, it is noteworthy, preceded: - 
Plato and Aristotle, and could not be revived by them. The region ‘and. 
culture of a nation is something suprarational, which, if subjected to the ` 
operation of hair-spiitting analysis amd lifeless logic, would *be turned _ 
into a dead skeleton. . ; 
e ".The author of she “Mahabharata did not want to solve the probletis . 
in a way that would dissolve the. popular religion and culture. - 
Án endeavour to end the menace of Sankfhiya9?Voga by, means of a direct 
warfare was certainly not in the interest of- Vedic Dharmas Besides; ‘it 
was doubtful whether the desired results could be obtdined by means of , 
a direct encounter," "Qfhestigns regarding ; he ultimate reality could not `% 
be solved by logical warfare. The absolute; -Whewultimate reality; is 
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above ‘Nama-Rupa’ and, therefore, beyond both logic and language. 
It can neither be apprehended by logic nor by the same taken, be 
.demonstrated by mere logic. and language. It is futile to enter, into 
theoretical pa td settle religious i issues. 


"Even according to the comtion principles of policy, a direct warm, 


should be resorted to only when there is no other alternative. Times 
» Without number, Bhishnea tells Yudhisthira that only ‘‘Puerile children 


"seek quarrel." Of the four means of tackling an enemy, reconcilation ise 


fhe best. Gift which practically means bribe is to be used always with - 


reference to time, place and occasion. if these two means fail, then one 
should show di$sensions arfong the enemies, e War is to be resorted only 
when all these three means are of no avail. “It is repeatedly pointed out 
in the" epic that war should, if poXible, be avoided because victory in 


war is uncertain and, even if victory is achieved, such a victory is the 


Fast endurable. . . 

From every point of view, therefere, a direct encounter with 
Sankhya-Voga. Was ngt advisable. Once a full-fledged theoretical warfare 
is started; 4t would cause irreconcilable divisions in Hindu Society, 
breeding constant clashes and lasting ill-will. A glance over the sixteenth 
and seventeenth century Europe would easily illustrate this point. 
Those were the ages of the great religious coutroversies that ended in 
éhe violent disintegration of Christianity, followed by ruthless fights. 
Especially seventeenth century Europe was an amphitheatre of religious 
controversy in which every one participated wh ample quotations from 
the Bible and a sword to drive home the points, Everybody everywhere 
talked and argued on "Predestination', ‘Free-will’, ‘Transsubstantia- 
tion’, ‘Grace’, ‘Faith’ and many other: subtle terms, with the net 
result that an empty atmosphere had been created for the emergence of 
*the age of critical reason, mater ialism and atheism. 


” Suh a situation was what exactly the author of the Mahabharat 


wanted to forestall : His sole object was to brjng hack. allt 
mental reality of the Self from the various Scripti $. 









Mahābhārata was not to discredit or insult the rival sons put. 'oüly to i 


‘bring back all to the true path of Vedic Dharma, without provoking the 
enmity of the advocates of those systems and also without even -creating 
a psychological void in their devotees, 


The Subtle Policy and Majestic Form of*the Epic "e 


. . Considering every aspect ef the matter, Vyasa ruled owt the question 
of'a direct attack on these, systems. To liquidate thése systems he 
elected a policy of synthesis and assimilation which was executed with 
-the aid of a devastatingly effective weapon. A cle to that Weapon can 

be ad, from the confidential advice of Narada to Krishna (Santi- 81). 
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. * Krishna was one of the two. elected, Presidents of the Vrishni Samgha, 
which was an aristocratic republic governed by an aristocratic assembly. 
Krishna was only a leader and had no absolute power over the assembly. ' 
Disgusted with constant opposition and criticism of rival parties, Krishna 

ent to Narada for advice regarding the means to liquidate the critics 
and rivals. .Narada heard the matter calmly and coolly prescribed the 
remedy : : "Destruction of Samghas lies in disunion and as you are the leadere" 
Eoi it, you ‘should preserve unity by all means. It is never advisable to 
Aquencli internal opposition, epiticism and dissensions by war or force, 
Tf force is used it might lead to “serious loss, waste and even utter ` 
destruction! *.. ‘Use then- g weapon not mage of steel, that is very mild 
and yet capable of piercing all Bearts, sharpening that weapon again and | 
again rectify. their tongue.” » E 

' . “The weapon which is got rhade of steel is this: Recognition . of 
aient in othei$ and honouring them, mildness, straightforwardnesss 
toleration and constant entertainment according to capacity" (Santi- 
81- 21). 

Narada's advice is to. bringe back the vale to his side with the ‘aid. 
of this weapon. This. weapon is much more powerful than what appears. 
to be. Incidentally it is fefreshing to note .Myasa's concept of a weapon ’ , 
"Those handling weapons say that a weapon is not simply an instrument. 
that cuts but it is a means, overt or covert, that can defeat a foe” (Sabha- | 
55- -9). Of all n in the modern world Mahatma Gandhi. alone Had an* 
adequate idea ofa ‘weapon’. 

. This piece of. sobre advice fendered by Narada to. Krishna is very | 
much ‘appropriate, to the problem of preserving the Hindu religion fgom 
disintegration. . Hindu fommunity is more or less a Samgha, and nota 
' monarchial organisation with an absolute ‘ruler to enforce discipline .and 
subdue opposition. Neither has Hindü religion « an ecclesiastical organisa-, 
tion with a Pope at its head, invested with infallibility - and "armed with 
authority to issue unchallengeable bulls to silence. unorthodox” views.- 
It is aSamgha; and opposition, criticism and dissensions have to be 
arrested by tact and policy and not by authority and force. ` ‘ 

It is with a massive application of this weapon prescribed by eNaradà,, 

the Sankhya-Yoga systems are assimilated in the Mahābhārata. “Recog- 

; nition of merit in others, honouring them, mildness and toleration” are 
profusely applied. What is universal in Sankhya-Yoga is recognised 
. and acknowledged ; ‘Kapila is given an august seat. among the galaxy: -of 
Sages. Krishna says: "Among seers, I am Kapila.” Sankhya and 
' Yoga are praifed in stiperlative terms, *Asfiri and ,Panchacikha | are 
regarded as sages of perfection, endowed with perfect" knowledge. To 
be precise, Sankliya and Yoga : are soothitigly praised and @ajoled, tenderly 
proce mud ‘affectionately Assimilated. © ` The two" formidable. rivals are 
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assimilated with an affectionate eenbrace that can be compared to tbe 
affectionate ergbrace of Bhima (Bhima’s statue) by Dhritaraghtra—the 
notarious Dhritarashtralingan". : ° 


" The form of the ueni is also as much bce as the policy to be 
followed for thie successful accomplishiMent of the project. What shou 
be the exact form of the popular work so necessary to end the popular 
corSusion and assimilate” the rival systems? A purely theoretical work, 
like those of Kant and Hegel, would be the last to penetrate into the 
popular minds: Moreover, an indirect assimilation of rival systems is 
not possible in a purely theoretical work. À logical demonstration of 
the path and truth of Vedi? ,Dharma alone Would not have the desired 
influence over the public. The whole affair mist be solved ina way 
palpable to the common man. The actual problems of life must be. 
solved in the setting of the hard redligies of life. Veic Dharma must 
‘Show its ‘purity and invincibility in the general background’ of. the 
cultural heritage of the land. Vedic fhstitutions must be preserved not 
as atomic entities, but as the flowers inghe cultural garden of India :the 
whole cultural garden must be preserved and enriched. And that was 
ithe aim of Vyasa, as he knew what is acknowledged by the contemporary 
German. Philosophy : 


*. 

“The old and ever new question, what man is and what he can be, has 
moved into the centre of philosophic contemplation of to-day. New 
„experience and perceptions gathered by many,sciences in the last century 
require new and synoptical considerations. There is, on the first hand,- 
the task fully to understand Man within the framework and on the basis 
of nature: Asa very particular species of living creatures, which has 
quite a specific behaviour evgn if we do not yet take -into account 
‘what we- call "Soul or. Spirit". The species man supports himself 
and carries through. his existence not so much on the basis of 
deeply*root®d instincts which are inherited, but- by action and invent- 
ing activity, by a sort of objective and variable adaptation. The 
“thus. obtained forms of life continue from generation to generation, 
not. bye inheritance but by ‘tradition’. This means that everything 
is altered in itself, either enriched and heightened or, worn and 
_ exhausted. Thus man is the ‘living creature who comprises infinite 
and never fulfilled possibilities and who, at the same time, is 
always in danger to sink, to fall" (Lecture delivered in B.H.U;, in 
1956 by Prof. Dr. Heinz Heimsoeth, University of Cologne, on ‘‘The 
i Conception of Man in C&ntetporary German Philosophy”) 


Vyasa wanted the cultural heritage to be "heightened and ausictied 
‘and not'to be "worn and exhausted’. - And only,a great Epic could solve 
the multifarious problems of the Epic-age fs well as enrich: the culture, 
- This is in brief tbe Story behind the ““Great®*Epic of Índia’; 


^ 
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The Mahabharata solves di the Problems of the Epic. Age 


This A the comnie? background, practical as well as logical, 
from which emerges the ‘Great Epic of Itdia’s In a broad sweep, 
the Mahābhārata solves the diversexproblems _ and re-esgablishes the 
authority of Vedic Dharma over the Whole of India. . 

The irresistable course;of Dharma is vividly staged in the thrilling 
dama which is set upon the cultural and geographical ‘background’ of 
the entire land of the Bharatas. Dharma marches in shining armour 
through the four corners of the land, demonstrating subjectively and 
. objectively its truth and rebounding the, whole coyntry with its 
grandeur. Rising from, the mythological orb. of.the land, the heroes 
gallantly fight for Dharma. and, aftey, crowning Vedic Dharma ag the 
unrivalled sovereign of India, vagish rom the stage. 

The ethical "&onfusions of ¢he age are vividly pictured in flesh 
and blood, and resolved in an exemplary way. 'The recurring moral 
doubts of  Yudhishthira are the chronic doubts of the age, an age 
that has been unduly charmed by the inoffensive ideals of Sanny- 
asa, Yoga and an ill-conceived ‘Nivritti Dharma’: ‘The constant 
indecisions of Dhritarashtra nd the uniform wickedness of Duryodhana 
are the common weakness.of the normal man who is usually under 
the sway of his desires and passions. The spiritual crisis. of Arjuna 
in the battle- field is the crisis of state, society, family, and the individual on 
account of the popular enthusiasm to cast off Swadharma and embrace 
Sannyasa and Yoga, path of knowledge and universal ahimsa for an 
early emancipation. Vudhishthira, who is the embodiment of Dharma, 
treads the path of Dharfna, the truth and power of which is demons- 
trated in his final victory -over his enemies. . The practical thesis 
of the epic that from Dharma flows "Artha, Kama and Moksha is 
eloquently illustrated by the life and success of “Vudhishthird, Amidst 
the dark clouds of tlie ethical confusions, the épic reveal as £ pure 
Sstream. of light the rationale*of Vedic ‘Dharma, which às aed 
unfolded by Rishis and practically demonstrated by heroes. 


''This;is no doubt an imposing solution of the practical Cau 
yet it does not touch the-root of the evils. An exemplary demons- 
tration of the sure path of Dharma wé6uld end the popular. confusion 
forthe time being, but not root out the tvil. The fountains of the 
popular confusions an® chaos are the apparent contradictions in the 
Srutis and the Smritis, and. the theoretical conflict. between the three 
" rival systems- of Sankhya, Yoga and ‘the “Vedic Dharma. As iong 
'as the contradictions in the Srutis and the Smritis remain anreso]ved; 
. popular | confüsion is bound to recur; and until the 1$val systems of. 
Sankhya: and" Yoga. arè assįmilateđď: | or annihilated, Vedic Dharma 
is - insectire | ae ethical chaog is bound tog resurge: ' Could any civ 


ni 
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lisation that risks the chance ls being denta by the ficat 
ideals of inactive Sannyasa and self-destructive Yoga, rest assured 
of a bright future? The root of the evils must, therefore, be destroyed : 
and this is the real próblem which must be resolutely solved. __ 

The @uthor of the Maftabhgrata takes up this problem in «s 


entirety and solves it iu his own sweeping way with admirable - 


thoroughness. Now with the victory of Yudhishthira at Kurukshetra 
the. sovereignty of Dharma. in the physical plane is established, 
Vyasa proceeds to establish its soverignty in the theoretical realm. 
Silently and imperceptibly it is accomplished immediately after the 
war within ethe shortespan of fifty-six days. The accumulated 


knowledge of the race is taken in hafd.as a.whole, purified, system- ` 


atisdü and unified under the bafger of. Vedic Dharma. This is the 
most heroic deed of the epic which .is metiéulcusly. schemed to be 
performed by none else than fhe greatest “hero, Bhishma: . 

Of all heroes in the epic, only onè maintained all his life, 
without a flaav,- the epic code of honour and chivalry ; and that is 
Bhishina, After the: battle of Kurtfkshetra, he is lying on his death 
bed of arrows, with only fifty-six days more of life in his mortal 
frame. During this brief period, Bhishma *from his death bed narrates 
to Yudhishthira the entire intellectual heritage of the lafid, all ancient 
discourses related to all the branches of learning.” This apparently 
simple narration, in. the guise of a marathon 'dying declaration', is in 
fact an intellectual feat that has no parallel ing the history of world litera- 
ture. It is a bold systematic re-edition of the.entire literature of the 
laad in conformity with the Vedic Dharma, All political. literatures 
are collected, systematised and correlated to Dharma. ‘The essence of 
the Srutis and the Smritig is systematically delivered, free’ from 
confusion and contradjctigns, through the ancient, celebrated Rishis. 


Sankhya . philosophy ig rendered consistent with the 'Srutis and declared’ 
through the mouths of its original - founder- teachers, Kapila and Pan” 
chacikha, and it is further confirmed” by the successive discourses® 


of other sages. Dualistic Yoga is made non-dualistic atid long with its 
introveet devotion (Bhakti) to Iswara, admitted into the Vedic-fold, 
Not only. that, The rival ethical paths of Sannyasa, Yoga and the Vedic 
path o® sacrifice are synthesistd into Karma Yoga. which is embodied 
in King Janaka ; and the theory of Karma Yoga, is delivered through 
Janaka (Santi-321). The final philosophical and religious synthesis $ 
centered round Lord Narayana, through. whom 'the religion of devo- 
tion, (Bhakti-mgrga) is*dellvered (Narayaneeya Section). In a word, 
the rival systems are uprooted, transformed, synthesised and rasemated 
into the Vedic Bharma, (OT 


However, the execution of this gigagtic Scheme of. ré&dition i is not 


ae simple as it appéars- to, be. The appargnt simplicity is. born: of : its 


$ 
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fullness :- : the resultant. hazrhony: of éhe čonsuinmatión of subtility.and 

artistic sWill. To admire the. charm of its. simplicity, the :beauty -and 

perfettion of its- parts. must- be-discerned. , Every: aspect of.it. is equally 

remarkable and is. worth a _ Synoptical ‘consitieration « (i). the chief 

eharactet, the stage and .the occagjon E the. scheme,- (ii). the dialogue 

form and the encyclopaedic scheme, (iii) the assimilation of Sankhya- 

Yoga, (iv) the ethical synthesis of the rival systems, and (v) the -foale 
religious and philosophic synthesis of the systems and the various cults, 


(i) The Chief Character, the Stage and the Occasion of ^. « 
: the Scheme of Re- edition 


(a) Bhishma is the Hero of the Epic * y 


The genius of the agthor is fus. manifested 1 in the mighty character 
created and theedramatic. stage erected for this great scheme’ of re- -editing 
the entire literature of the 1nd. The gharacter Bhishma is a mighty. 
one, the noblest creation of artigtic genius.. He is the man of~ destiny 
in the Mahabharata, the man born with an historic mission. He is 
the greatest hero, the only herÓ who uniformly. “maintained without a 
flaw the high standard of epic hopour and chivalry. Even Yudhishthira 
falls on one occasion by uttering an untruth but not the Kuru Grandsire f* 
He is the trite ‘Veera’, the ‘Mahatma’, -who is the master of his own 
Self: the real Sannyasi and Yogin who renounced throne and women, , 
true to his terrible ‘vow of Brahmacharya’ which earned him the name 
‘Bhishma’ (which literally means the Terrible). Pain and pleasure, . 
wealth and power, life. and: death, never ‘had. their sway over the Kuru ; 
hero. Life itself is finally : -cast ` off in, the battle-field true to the epic 
code of chivalry.: (according to the Rishis the real ‘Vecra’ or hero is 
one who is the master of his enemies, as well as his own passions; 
one. who is unconquerable by enemies within aud without). P =) 

„Even. by, education, Bhishma is.the approprigte man, most qualified . 
to. Pacala. this . intelectual, feat. He was reared by the greatest. 
1 fother Ganga, and" was educated by the great teacher, Vacistha. 
Mother ‘Ganga returns Bhishma . to` his. father Santanu with: this . 
remarkable message : i ] "9 d 

“O tiger among men, ‘that eighth son whom. thou hadst some | 
time before begot upon me is this! Kifow that this excellentechild. is 





conversant ‘with all weapons. O monatch, take him now. I have 
rearéd him with cáre, * And go home, taking him with thee. Endutd 
with superior intelligence, he has studied with-Vacistha the entire Vedas $ 
with their branches. Skilled. in all weapons and a. mjg hty 'bow man, 
he'is like Indra in battle. -And both the Gods and Asuws look upén 
him with’ favour. Whatever branches of knowledge fare, known to 
Usanas, this" one. ‘knoweth. cempletely, And so is he a master of all . 
thosi Sastras that the son eof ans (Vabastan adored by the Ete 
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and the Asuras knoweth. And all *he weapons known to the powerful 
and invincible Rama, son of Jamadagni, are known to thy illgstrious. 
-son of mighty arms! O King of superior courage, take. this «thy 
own" heroic child given unto thee by me! He.is mighty bow ‘man 
and conversafit with the interpr&tatiog of all treatises on the duties oig 
, Kings" (Adi—100-33 to 38). 
. fm another respect 4lso Bhishma is unique: he is the master to 
i wil his own death. Yama, the: God of death, could approach him * 
Bonty at his own command, a privilege enjoyed by none born on earth. 
' "That is why, although fallen in baitle, he could suspend death until 
his historic mission is accomplished. r ° 


(b) The dramatic stage N : 


$ 
è 


^ 


us The dramatic stage erected for the &ccomplishmeng'of this feat i is 
at once striking and touching. ° Bhishma is lying on. a bed of Arrows, 
not a bed specially prepared, but one tonstituted by those array of 
` arrows that have struek every inch oóf,his body. When Bhishma fell 
from his. ‘car in the battle-field, he touched not the ground, kept 
saisperided as he was by those upright arrows on his body which * 
C readily provided him with a bed below and a covering above. ‘The 
only part.of his body that remained uncovered and- unsupported by 
*urows was his head, which, therefore, needed a support, a pillow. 
_ Arjuna readily prepared a pillow of arrows for his head to rest. upon, 
"Bhishma (the Terrible) is thus lying. upon a terrible death-bed of arrows, 
enveloped with atrows, each óf which has a heroic story to tell 3--but 
still’ his Head and face is free and intact, aseif it had ed yet 
to accomplish ! A more striking and touching scene is inconceivable: ` 


0) - Bhishng ¢ is speaking i in ‘Yoga’ ‘Contemplation 


“It és fram this desth-bed that Bhishma is EA the’ antient. 
discourses. In virtue of his learning and, truth, purity. and heroism: 
“Bhishma is well qualified for the task. But as a crown-to--all: His i 

‘accomplishments, especially as'a licence for his destined nXssion, Lord: 
“Krishna grants: the Kuru hero spiritual vision to see the past, _ present 
and the: future,” the integral Jnana and the all- -comprehensive Vijnana,. 

, Further, Krishna puts the stamp of authority upon the words of, 
Bhishma: ‘‘Whatever, O Bhishnia; thou wilt say unto the inquiring son 

' of Pandu, will be regarded on Earth to be as authoritative as the Vedas’ s 
- (Santi—s4- -30). Endowedas he. is -with spiritual vision, the discourses’ . 
of -Bhishma are delivered in a Yoga posture. The revelations of Bhishma. 
are, thérefore, etgrnal truths, and the historical validity or phenomenal. 
.accuracy of the’ narratives is of no moment. The distinction _ between, 

trth, and untruth is very subtle. ‘Truth *is what ~ pteservés,: "wh 

l conducive to the ‘good of all. Tt is, syndhymous with: Dharma; ^N 
TO eg 9089P TR ^ 0c z 
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sDeak .& factual truth that zn ao obvious harm to others is either - 
a truthful act nor an act consistent with Dharma. eThe story of the 
falleof the Rishi who truthfully revéaled to the robbers the hiding: place. 
of their intended - victim illustrates the distincuon between truth. and 
»untrüth. Bhishmas discourses age frught with eternal truths: they 
are metaphysically and ethically true even if they be not strictly Hue 
according to the usual criterion of the market. « $ xs P » 


4 


(d) . The Emotional and Intellectual P Te í ME wm à: 
The emotional atmosphere selected for the execution of this ' 
project is very appropriate “ang quite fitting. * The disastrous war, which 
involved equal loss to both parties, is in fact a victory with defeat as” 
Yudhishthira acknowledges. "AndÓindeed it is not the victory of 
individuals af parties, but? x2 Dharma over Adharma. Out of eighteen 
Akshatihinis of Kshatriyas "tabout foui? million) that arrayed in the 
battle-field of Kurukshetra, dhly ten survived, seven’ on the side of 
Pandavas and three on the other gide. It is a victory fhat involved the ` 
slaughter of teachers, fathers, brothers, üncles, grand-fathers, friends and ` 
éven sons. It is in that fyneral ground of Kurukshetra, in that funeral 
atfosphere, this intellectüal feat is performed, It is an atmosphere ' 
of humility, peace, and goodwill; an atmosphere that drives. home to. 
all the transitory character of earthily life and the hollowness of huma? 
passions and vanity: if short, an àtmosphere in which tlie ‘audience , 
would be disposed to réceWe spiritual instructior not only without logical 
objections and doubts but álso asa tte disciple with faith and humility: 
It is remarkable that he real victory of Dharma is acconiplished i in the 
grave-yard-of Kurukshetra in an atmosphere of dead calm atid’ overwhelm: 
ing peace, which are the inevitable aftermath of a bloody war, of „which, 
all concerned are equally remorse stricken. œ © e 


S 





"le intellectual atmosphere is no less anitiag to the Success of the 
D scheme. The path and truth? the authority arid power ‘of Vedic” Dhatmá- 
have beeri emonstrated in evety detail beyond a shadow of doubt. The. 
intellectual atmosphere ` is surchafged with. the triumphant espirit. of. i 
A Dean, It has been amply proved that the Earth is the ‘Karma; Bhumi’, ` 
where üobody can shrink back froniehis share of ‘Karma’. .* "There i is 
no way of escape and there is only one way of Salvation: the desireless d 
.petfórinánce. of one’s gown duty—'Swàdharma';. The unity of reality has . 
“Been. objectively revealed ° in the Büseavudeiba by Lord Krishna, who t 
has also givenea new interpretation and *& tw meaning to ‘Sankhya’ 
and ‘Yoga’. ~ Thüs the audience has been prepossessed to extend a, ready 
“weleoiié to the: systematic atrangement of all branches of knowledge 
consistent With“ ‘the essence of Vedic Dharma and especially to a, thorough x 
réformation of. Sankhyá and Yoga. Es uS 
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(e) The Sentimental Nature of the Discourses : a ae 
-All possible opposition to this intellectual scheme is is cohpletely 
fotestálled by the „Sentimental character of the discourses. Bhishma . is 
imparting spjritual “and secular. wisdom to his dearest grand- Som 
Yudhishthira, who has approached the #randsire for the same. It is out" 
of affection Bhishma is imparting knowledge. in its entirety to his pet 
childs ‘The sincerity of Bhishma is beyond question and. to doubt the 
trath of his death-bed declarations is nothing short of impiety.’ The * 
‘whole affair is adamily affair, a personal affair. and a private affair; no 
third. person has any tight to contradict the- narratives and much less 
to question the honesty of thé speaker. Thgs; every technical aspect of 
the Project is petfect and flawless. 


(ii). The Dialogue Form and ike Encyplapaedie Scheme tt the Epic m 


The hero, the stage and? the dinoe are ready . for the grand 
ptoject, but who shall set the whole macHine in motion? The encyclo- 
paedia is ` potentially ready, - awaiting 8esignal. and a stàrt to be converted 
into anvactuality: A catalytic agent is necessary to unfold in order the 
entire knowledge _impregnated in the venerable head of the Svat 
which is calmly resting upon the -heroic pillow. 


"Yudbishthira is selected. to play this role; and the: signal is given -by. 
Krishna’ when he advises Bhishma :to enlighten Yudhishthira, who has 
been, n the other hand, persuaded to obtain the entire tree of knowledge 
‘from the Kuru hero before his expiry. The Choice of Yudhishthira-for 
this erole is by no.means an arbitrary one but one dictated by weighty 
considerations, Vudhishthira, besides being the #ffectionate grand-son of 
Bhishma, is now the supremé king, who has to discharge the.duties of 
thatiswpreime office. "To discharge-the kingly duties, one should have an 


ali-comprehensive Xknowledgé. "Ihe modern conception of politics as ‘one 


of the nny Branchés of Knowledge would sound as preposterous "fo 


vears' of Vyasa, For according to the aüthof of the Mahabharata, politics‘ 


dg ali-comprehensive: “‘All kinds of renunciation are seeg in kingly 


duties, ajl kinds of initiation occur in them; all kinds of! earning ‘are — 


connected with them ; and all kinds of worldly behaviour enter in them’? 

(Santi—óg- 29). . Vudhishthira,. the. kings has, therefore, a legitimate scope 
to.enquire about ah infinite number of topics related to-,all branches of 
knowledge ; and’ Bhishma. -is ‘sentiméntally boung to spread . out dhe, 
encyclopaedia before the virtuous Vudhishthira for his guidance . dn 
administrating every. depasiment of his government. Thee dialogue form. 
is well suited for ‘the :work at hand, because it affords ample scope and 
enough freedom te unfold all branches of knowledge at a stretch, without 
ibeing. -teaminelled by the-order and niceties of a purely theoretical treatise, 
‘Therefore, the adoption of the Sialogue form as well as’ ithe. choice of 


4 
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Y&dhishthira as the questioner. ‘perfectly accords with the well-planned 

Shorgegaedie project of the Mahabharata. 

“The encyclopaedic character of the epic is not an accident of centu- 
ries, but it is the natural consummation of a*colossal plot, every aspect of 
hich is meticulously set to accompli$h an encyclopaedic aenbition. The 

drama itself is set upon the cultural and geographical background of the 
entire land; the plot of the epic is a comprehensive one, which i is devg-. 
, oped in a cosmic scale; the various characters, who are the kith an@ kin * 
of the mythological past, are the perfect representatives of the differtit , 
Shades of the eternal nature in man; all the celebrated Rishis and god A 
are associated with it; and the supreme Lord Krishna iş the governor of 
the finite ‘Samsara’ staged in éhe epic: and finally, all these culminate. 
in the encyclopaedic edition of the accumulated literature of the race. 
In the words: of. Vyasa, ‘The Mahabharata is a- tree" and ‘the book 
called Santi i i» Bs mighty fruite (Adi—z-88, 90). - à 

l What all the: Mahabharata claims is this: '"That which occurs here 
inay occur elsewhere. That which does not occur here, occurs nowhere | 
else’ (Swargarohanika, Parva-5-96). What is dealt with in the epic may 
be found in the Srutis, Smritis, other ‘Puranas, the treatises cn Sankhya 
and Yoga, and other titaties connected with all branches of knowledge, 
But all that,is universal and valuable in all these scriptures and treatises 
are.systematically incorporated in the epic. It is not a mere collection. 
but a systematic collection of the distilled essence of the- entire literatur 
òf the land. Tig Mahābhārata is an PENTES and a Veda, both at ; 
once. - 


(isi) ) ThegAssiniilation of Sankhya. and Yoga E e. 


+: Although the reformation and assimilation of the Sankhya- Yoga | 
system is only a part of the. encyclopaedic scheme of the epic, it ig none; 
‘theless the: inmost important part, which hag been rendered obscure by, ilie 
Himalayan size of the project, and insignificant “by the stttdied *careless- . 
‘ness with which it is exefuted. The reformation and assimildtion of 
these twinsgis accomplished silently, imperceptibly and with effortless 
éase, that "are the sure indications of mastery over the art qpncernéd, 
‘The-operation against these systems, which is commenced rather late, is- 
conducted with. such measured -stepseand so much care that iteippears to 
be a simple, casual and unplanned affair. After an exhaustive treatment’ 
of .politics, which cecupies the first half of the Santi Parva, Bhishmá. 
"takes up the subject of Moksha Dharma with the narration of the exten-. 
sive. discourse of the Vedic. teachers, Bitrige, Mant . and others on the a 
fündamentals of the Srutis. It. is after this,. Bhishma, narratés the 
discourses on Sankhya and Yoga, which lie scatteral and apparently | 
"without any "order in Tue ue part c of the a Disc Section of the. 


-Ganti'Patva. ^ °°. - dM a) SY Rc I as 
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: The belated discussion of Sgnkhya-Yoga is not accidental. In€leed 

nothing i in the | epic is accidental, following às it is a well-organised plan, 


, every detail of which bears the stamp of a master. mind, So far the 


digcussions on this subject Have been postponed with a view. to imbuing 
.the audience with the essence af the Vedic Dharma. Now the discourses 
. designed to reform and’ assimilate thesé- systems, are addressed to an 
*» audience who are convinced of the: ethical basis of state and the imperative 
chátacter OF” ‘Swadharma,” aud who are animated with A spirit of the 


à “Srutis. * 


The first serious - discourse on Sankhya-Yoga - occurs in ‘Chapter 
218- of the Santi Parya. . Even though there has not been any 
Serious discourse- on: these systems se far, there have been - certain 
refesences to Sankhya and Yoga. In the Vana Parva,‘ ‘Saunaka who 
is well- versed in the Sankhya system, of Yoga" advises Yudhishthira 
eto perform ‘Nishkama Karma’ (VanaS-s-77, 79). In tite Gita, the first 
discourse of Krishna is on Sankhya-Yoga which is concluded with a call 
to perform. Kayma Yoga: “Having | made pleasure and pain, gain and 
loss,. victory ‘and defeat the same engage then in battle for the sake of 
battle ;. thus-thou shalt not incur sin. This which has been taught to 


» * thee is wisdom concerning Sankhya"" (Osta—a- 38). . Thereafter, dis- 


* 


coursing on Yoga, Krishna says-: “Perform action, O Dhaganjaya, being 
Steadfast. in Yoga,- abondoning attachment. and balanced in success and 
„failure,  Éveiness of mind i is called Yoga.” : What is important to: note 


. "s is that such a usage of the Sankhya and Yoga terms in the spirit of Karma 


U- 
e^ 


t. 





- Yoga does furnish an ‘introduction, lest the reformed Sankhya-Voga should 
he received by the audience.with a shock. . - 

The policy pursued towards Sankhya and Woga is one of reconciliation; 
followed by’ gradual. reformation directed towards a final assimilation, 
"As already pointed. out, the weapon with. which - it is accomplished is: 

"Recognition. of ‘merit if others, honouriug theni; mildness, straight- 
 forwfrdnets, toleration and constant entértainment.’ "AL that. is universal: 
Jd Sarikhya and Yoga is recognised and acl*uowledged in the Mahabha &rata : 
-the Sankhya cosmology and psychology are broadly accepted; and the 
` Spirit et, renunciation and Yoga are recognised and accept&d. Their criti- 
cism against the Vedic sacrifice, so far itis true, is dassked. Both 
the syeteins along with their teachers are uniformly praised. Not a word 


^ of ill will is uttered directly,against them. 


. Kapila, the founder of .Sankhya system, js absorbed body and soul 

` jnto-the nucleus of Vedic Dharma, and honoured. with the status of 
‘Bhagawan’, I the Wane Parva, Kapila "is acknowledged. .aS a sage of 

"perfection, and is conferred with the title—indeed a very Significant title— 

*Kapila Vasusleva' (Vana—107-32).. Krishna in. the ‘Gita and Narayana 

in the Narayaneeya Section (both are one) expressly. affirm their identity 

Seit Kapila (Gite ue: 26; Santi saose], Thé recognition of. ‘Buddha : as 


I 
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. an fnearnation of Vishnu. was only the latest practical application of the 
genius of Wyasa. 2 À : . 

Iw a spirit of reconciliation, certain concessions are adeo granted in 
‘deference to the pretensions of Sankhya Yogins. They condemned Vedic 
sgrrifice as a useless institution, gud virtually disowned th®need of the 
Vedas for emancipation. The Mahābhārata strikes a compromise: yes, 
it is true, a person devoted to Yoga has no moreny need of performing * 
Vedic sacrifice (Santi—236- 7); and a Yogin who has attained the know- 
ledge of self has ' ‘as much need of the Vedas as well would be in times 4 
òf flood” (Údyòg—46-26; Gita—2-46). : 

But all the flattery, conceesions, and caressigg are nothing more than 
the affectionate- artifices. with Which mothers drive their rebellious sons  , 
to school. The author of thg Mahabhiyata. ‘doesnot deviate aù iota from 
either the fundamentals. or the, spirit « of the Vedic Dharma, Not only 
that. Sagkhya- Yoga : systems are *resolütely uprooted, drastically reformed @, 
and ‘effectively assimilated into $be. Vedic Dharma. What is primarily 
established : :in the epic is that. the original Sarikhya philosophy was 
Vedantic and the ethical path prescrfbed by the Sankhya foundersteachers 
was renunciation in action, that is, Karma Yoga, and not inactive San- 
nyasa. - The method adopted? to accomplish | such a basic reformation is " 
as efficient- ase the method adopted - by Sukra, the teachet of the Asuras, 
to obtain wealth. Sukra, after attaining mastery in Yoga—so rüns the , 
story which is narrated to Yudhishthira by Bhishma—desired ‘to acquire. 
wealth. After mature reflectign,-he resorted to a method which was as = 
sure as it-was ruthless. Easily he discovered the wealthiest man who 
was none other than Kubera. And entering his ‘person by Yoga powes, ` 

- Sukra controlled: the“ ündérstanding “of Kubera and "robbed: him -of all 
his wealth  (Santi—290). So also Vyasa: . adopts" a sure method: he 
gèts. hold of . the. founder-teachers of the Sagkhya system and delivers '* 
through their. mioth& : + philosophy which is only the essence of the 
` Stutis couched in: Sankhya terminology. As such, Kapila and Pancha:, 

ha expound i in their discourses in the epic a` purely Vedantic philo: 

Sophy and. prfsétibe the ethical path of Karma Yoga; the path of i 
renunciation in action, .Oncé the-basic Sankhya philosophy is reftdered 
Vedantic, the Yoga system, based as it is on Sankhya philosophy, auto- 
‘matically becomes non-dualistic, and “Yôga Sadhana’ turns où? as a” 

' discipline to attain the merger or rather the identification of the Jiva Soul, 
with tie. Supreme Soul® Thus, at one stroke Sankhya and Yoga rd 
are rendered basically consistent, with the Vedic Dharma. 

However,- the conversioñ of Kapila and Panchacikpa is only, an 
introduction, the basic foundation for the assimilation of these ‘twin ; 
systems, The réforiation | of Satikhya at its root and the consequent 
transformation of Yoga, iust ‘he confirmed and worked^oüt in detail. 
This. part of the work ‘is done through aa Vacistha and Yajnavalkyaj”. . 
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whose discourses are -narrated by. Bhishma with his own commentary. 
All these discopirses invariably expound the Sankhya-Yoga qystems in 
the light of. the Srutis, The non-duality of reality, and the identity of 
thetwent. y-fifth topic &he individual Purusha) of these systems with the 
Supreme Parusha are convincingly Jemonstrated. The manifest world 
of Prakriti is traced to Brahman. Prakriti, with its variety and multis . 
se plicity, is explained ag 'Kshara', and the unity of ‘Akshara’ is proved. 
The end of Yoga-Sadhana, viz., Samadhi, is described es, a state of nog- 
tr duality, the realisation of the identity of 4tman-Brahman. . 
j The, purport of Bhishma's discourses, which are illustrated by the 
discourses of other sages, ig that the origimal Sankhya aud Yoga were 
not only monistic and non-dualistic, b@t also identical with the path of 
Vedi Dharma. The implication is obvious : the Sankhya-Yoga of the 
epic age is a degeneration and perversion of the true oyiginal Sankhya- 
eVoga expounded and practised in anciert times. Wht is hinted at, is 
that the Saukhya. and Yoga systems are perfect systems in its true form 
but the contemporary followers of.these systems, unable to understand 
the full significance ‘of these systerfs, are entertaining incorrect notions 
and traversing through. wrong.paths. ‘The call of the epic to 'the .contem- 
* porary Saukhya Vogins, is to correctly un@erstand their systems which 
are perfectly expounded and. illustrated in the epic, and to eome back to 
. the right path of Vedic Dharma.. ] 
Not only the Sankhya-Voga systems are rendered consistent with tlie 
i . Stutís, but also. they are assimilated as a whole into the Vedic Dharma. 
` The Yoga Sadhana is accepted and preserved as an especial discipline 
fog attaining emaücipation; but only as a discipline to be adopted in the 
evening of life, when passions are burnt off and other desires have abated, 
Renunciation or Sannyasa, which is the ethical path of the Sankhyas, is 
a wholeheartedly accepted = the ‘true path to be adapted in all modes and 
a]l walks of life—that i is "refunciation in action: ee vn m 
The whole book ‘Of Sankhya. knowledge. is also. assimilated dà. 
the Vedic-fold. The Sankhya cosmology ‘and psychology are accepted 
..on a monistic basis. Indeed what is done is that the twenty- five. 
-. ‘topics ef Sankhya-Yoga systems are recognised as. a tr -account of 
the manifest. world. It is a true empirical analysis of. the. phenomenal 
„world: 'e view of reality with the glasses of ‘Avidya’ on. The. 
-e> Various discourses ‘on Sankkya-Voga in the epic explain that the.. 
discriminative knowledge of Sankhya-Voga is enly a knowledge of 
the manifest world of duality. In his discourse to. Suka, Vyasa — 
s. Quite casually puts thé twenty-five topics of these systems in the correct 
perceptive eas ‘an empirical account of the Manifest. Vyasa says to’ 
Suka; “Listen@to me as. I expound the sciences of the Unmanifest, 
But first of all listen to:me.about all that $ Manifest as expounded 
de the Sankhya system of philosophy, Ip both the Yoga. and Sankhya 
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systems, five and twenty topics of ksowledge have beem- treated’ in 
‘nearly thg same way. Listen to me as I mention theis chief features. 
That thas been said to be Manifest which js possessed of these four 
attributes, viz., birth, growth, decay apd death. That which is fot 
. possessed of these attributes is seid tô be Unmanifest. "Two souls 
are mentioned in the Vedas and the sciences that are based upon 
them. The first (which is called Jivatman) iseendowed with the pur 
attributes already mentioned, and has a longing for the four objects ot. 
purposes (viz., dharma, Artha, Kama, and Moksha). ‘This soul is ‘called 
Manifest and it is born of the Unmanifest (Supreme Soul) It is both 
intelligent and non-intelligenf .. v (Santi—236- -97, 31). What is casually 
established by Vyasa is that the twenty- four topics of Prakriti as well as the 
twenty-fifth topic, Jiva Seul, befong(to the Manifest. In a word, the 
Sankhya-Yoga kkgowledge is only an analytical account of the illusory 
world. e ° l bs 
Thus, the Mahabharata puts the discriminative knowledge of 
Sankhya at ‘the bottom and the Yoga Sadhana at the top of the 
Vedic path of Dharma. - The discriminative knowledge of the Sankhyas; 
the preliminary lower knowledge of the distinction between self and, 
non- self, is ‘the gateway io the path of Dharma; and the final bridge 
through “which to attain Brahman is ‘Yoga’. This comparatively 
minor role to which the full-fledged ; Yoga’ of Yoga system is reduced 
in: the Mahabharata, has its corresponding practical illustra» 
tions in’ the Epic-drama.e Drona, when he was falsely told of the’ 
death of Aswatthama, cast off his weapons and remained rapt in Yoga, 
welcoming death. Bhishgia also, when his hour of death came, c&st 
off his body in Yoga meditation: Yoga is thus accommodated within. 
the Vedic scheme of life by allotting it the august role of merg- 
ing the Jiva a = the Supreme’ Soul at tha time of death. Tt is 
remarkable:, that . - first five discourses of Lord Krishna jn the 
Gita- follow. this" E Sagkhya Voga, Karma Yoga, Jnana Yoga, 
Karwa Sannyasa Yoga, and Dhyana Yoga. Sankhya “Yoga is at the 
bottom and Tfhyana Yoga is-at the top of the spiritual "path. İnci," 
dentally it may be said that since nobody can remain even’ Tor an 
instant without action until Samadhi is attained, all these five, stages 
are only the successive spiritual grades of Karma Voga. f 
: - This brief amey has revealed a general picture of the treat- 
` ment “of Sankhya Yoga “in the Epic: It is not possible, in the limited 
gpace at hand, to enter. into the details of all the discourses concerned. 
Vet the discourses of Kapila and Panchacikha, the founder- teacheis 
- of the f[Sankhya system, are worth a brief examination, as theif conversion 
is an historic incident. ] 
The first. conversion is that of Panchacikha, whose discourse‘ to 
King Janaka is: ndrrated by Bhishma. _ Vudhishthira asks Bhishma- 
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how King Janaka was won over to f life of renunciation. In respqnse® 

to the question, Bhishma natrates the discourse of Panchacikha to 

Janaka, . HA s 

As an introduction Bhishma nape ihe circumstances tinder 
-which Panchacikha became thg disciple of Asuri, the Sankhya teacher. 
In this very introduction itself, KaBila, Asuri and Panchacikha, , thé 
.triumvirate of the Sankhya system, are converted in a whole deal 
to Wedanta. 

Bhishma says to Yudhishthira : 

“Knọwn as already said by the name of Panchacikha, he had 
approached one day a large concourse. of Rishis following the 
Sankhya doctrines, and “enquired of them about the highest object 
of bgman acquisition, yiz., the Unmanifest or that upon which the five 
Purushas or sheaths rest. For the sake of *obtaining a knowledge of 
«he soul, Asuri had enquired of his* greceptor. In eConsequence of 
the latter's instructions and' of his own penances, Asuri untierstood 
the distinction between the .body afid the soul, and had acquired 
celestial vision. In*that concourse of Ascetics, . -Asuri made his exposi- 
Aion of the Immutable, One, and Indestructible Brahman which is 
"seen in diverse forms. Panchacikha became disciple of Asuri” (Santi-. 

218-11, 15). 

In these verses, Asuri is described as a aie of *'Immutable, 
One, and Indestructible Brahman" ; and Asuri is said to have obtained 
his knowledge from his- preceptor, Kapila. Kapila is the Guru,. and 
Paüchacikha is the disciple, of Asuri who*is a teacher of “ Immu- 
table and One Brahman” !. Thus with one-stroke the three pillars of the 
Sankhya system are converted into Vedantins. . 

Panchacikha begins his discourse to Janaka with a refutation of 
‘the theories of sceptics and thaterialists. Pointing out the various 
lines of speculations, Panthacikha says, that men are rendered miserable 
by -folowing wrong t&€ories. ‘“The Vedas’ “alone: bring ‘them’ back tò 
thé right path, guide them along it, dike groorus conducting their 
elephants” (Santi—218-45). 
doe Regarding the path to emancipation, the sanXbya teacher: 
says that renunciation is the way to that end, but- the best means 
to obtgin refunciation of everything is Yoga (Karma Yoga). But 
Vedic sacrifice is not to be neglected as it is a step in attaining 
eee ton Panchacikha ‘correlates Vedic sacrifice to renunciation: 

“Vedic sacrifice and other rites exist for the “renunciation of Wealth. 
and other possessions” ($Gan£i—219-x8). : 

‘When Aen nciation of everything is attained, Panchacikha continues, 
men “take refgige first in Brahma invested with personality, and 
then behold impersonal Brahma in their own understanding” (Santi — 
19°46). ' pe, i 2 
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` - *Tlie nature of the. Sinaneipated gtate is illustrated by the Sankhya 
teacher by means of one of the celebrated Upanishadic, similies: “As 
small.rivers falling into larger ones lose their names and. forms, and ` 
the larger ones rolling into ocean lose their ames and forms “too, 
gfter the sàme manner‘ occurs that. farm of extinction oé life called 
Pinarcipátion ^: This being: the case when Jiva which is characterised 
by" attributes, is received into the universal goul; and- when all itse 
attributes ‘disappear, how can it be the obisct of mention by dfer 
entiation” (Santi—219-42, 43). 

‘In the. discourse, the Sankhya teacher, Panchacikha, acknowledges 
the. authority of the Vedag» the utility of Vedic sacrifice, the personal 
and impersonal Brahma, an@ the non-duality of the emancipated 
state. "Ihe philosophy expounded, is Vedanta and the ethicale path 
prescribed is Karma Yoga. S x x ae R : 
£a “The, convefsion of Panchacikha alone. is not of much consee 
quence, unless the founder of athe system, Kapila, too is converted. 
With: the ‘conversion’ of Panchacikha, now there is a basjs, a stepping: 
stone: to seize his grand teacher, tlfe great Kapila. 

"Yudhishthita | questions Bhishma: about “the Dharma that leads to 
both enjoyment and emaffcipation, as also about the relative superiority® 
of Domesticyty and Yoga. As an answer to this question, Bhishma 
narrates ‘the discourse between Kopile and Buen Syumaracmi Santi- | 
268 16/276). uU quaes et ] : P Maru 
^. This discourse between Kapila and Rishi. Syumaracmi is one -of the. 
most important discourses in the epic, .as it fully mirrors the logic and. 
‘object of the "whole: work." The occasion, the’ development as well as ghe 
ponenenn of this discetirse- are remarkably dramatic and convincingly 
logical ^ x SENE: 5s eco. pen ie gi LET ee 

` Séeitig a cow about to be sacrificed in honour of the. deity "Testi A 
Kapila, exclaims in utter disgust: “Alas Ve Vedas”. - Rishi Syumaracmi 
then, entering by Yoga power: the cow about to be sacrificed, tdkes ip 
“the cause of the path of sacrifce. A learned discourse ensues: between 
Kapila and thg Rishi. js e < e 

Kapila- de in favour of Sannyasa, ithiversal harmlessness and thè 
‘path of- knowledge, while the Rishi stoutly defends the path of sacrifice 
and the domestic Asrama. The Rishi paints out the universal dasis of 
‘domestic Asrama and the universal basis of the path of - sacrifice, 
Domestic Asrama, cogtinues the’ Rishi, is the basis of all modes of life; ' 
zit is tHe root of life, whether in plant life or animal life. “And since 
_nothing else is seen (in the universe) than lifes domesticity may be looked: 
: upon as the basis of the entire universe, who then speaks tpe truth tHat 
"says that domesticity cannot lead to the acquisition of Emancipation? 
"Only: those that. are- genu of intelligenice, faith and wisdom: and 
penetration: “Only those destitute of reputation, that are idle and toii- 
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worn, that bave misery for theireshare in consequence of their past dts, 
only those that are destitute of learning, behold the erence of, «tranquil. 
ity" (Santi—269-9, 12).  .. oe ee 
* ‘The arguments continue with unabated vigour, but with toleration, 
‘both parties quoting the authority of tiw Vedas.. Nevertheless there is $ 
„gradual reconciliation, each party recognising the merits of : the other 
side. The Rishi acknowledges that one who has discharged his duties 
and is devoted to Yoga can dispense with the Vedic sacrifice (Santi—26qe 
*63, 64). Kapila comes back from ‘exclusive Sannyasa and. universal 
harmlessness to acknowledge that ''Whatever the school of opinion 
according to which one may conduct oneself, “one is sure to attain to the 
highest. end by only observing the duties of self-restraint or Yoga” 
(Santi—269-49). Kapila also admits* that Vedic sacrifice, intended as it 
is for the purification of the heart, has ifs, own- utility ge This much. of 
Secognition of the merits of each other expedites an easy settlement‘: both 
parties arrive at the golden mean—the path of Karma Yoga. 


At this stage ef the discussion, a spectacular change occurs in ag 
‘relationship of the two antagonists. Rishi Syumaracmi, who has not so 
‘far revealed his identity, now not only reyeals his identity but ‘also 
surrenders -himself before Kapila and requests him: ‘fto teach me asa 
preceptor teaches a disciple". The Rishi, who is certainly" a Vedantin, 
becomes the disciple of the Sankhya teacher Kapila! Now onwards the 
Sankhya teacher is teaching the Rishi pure Vedanta and Karma Yoga. 


Now honotired and worshiped, Kapild" lectures to the Rishi who is 
sijing at his feet: “The Vedas are regarded as authoritative by all. 
.People never disregard them. Brahma is of&wo kinds, viz., Brahma as 
represented by sound and Brahma as Supreme and intangible. One 
conversant with Brahma as represented by sound succeeds in attaining 
the supreme Brahma...... = kifow that the reward of acts is purity of heart 
which? leads to emancipation... ” (Santi—270- "I, 2). 


, Regarding the four inodes of life; Papila says that in ancient times 
‘there was no such division. People only practised in through- 
‘out life. Later on people, unable to practise the ‘SadaclMra’ through- 
out life, devised the four modes of life, thereby distributing the duties of 

'Sadacifara' into four parts. Whey that are good, continues Kapila, 
by observing that ""Sadachara" in Sannyasa mode or Vanaprastha or 
domestic mode, or Brahmacharya mode, attain to he highest end (Sgntiz- : 
270-20, 24). B : 

. Kapila admits that fenunciation is not incompatible With Sie modes” 
of life. “Renunciation”, continues Kapila, sometimes exists mixed . 
with the duti&s of other'modes. But whether existing in that state or.. 
by itself one practises it according to the méasure of one's | strength?" 
{Santi—270-22). - e " 
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.Witl regard to the reality of this*world, Kapila speaks like a typical 
i “This one conclusion is deducible from all *the Scriptures, 

, "that this universe exists and does notexist, To the man of know- 
i this (all that is perceived) is both mat and Asat.. To. im this” all. 
fs both end arid middle" (Santi—279-44)." 

. Regarding emancipation, Kapila says: “‘The highest content- ] 
mett follows and rests upon Emancipation, which is absolute, which 
fxist$ as the soul of. all mortal and immortal things, which ,is well 
known às such universal soul, which is the highest object of knowledge: 
as being idéntical with all mobile and immobile things, which is full, 
which is perfect felicity, Whigh i is without d@ality, which'i is the foremost 
of all things, which is Brahma, which is Unmanifest and the cause also 
whence the Uninanifest tims sprung and which is without deterioration of 
any kind" (Santg—270-45, 46). ° 

— ' Kapila tonclüdes his discoufse with a *Vedüntic- '"Praram': “l bos? 
to that Brahma which is identicaPwith him that know it" (Santi==270-47), 

The ethical message of Kapila js to perform Karma Yoka, to practise 
renunciation in all modes of life—or in other words, to observe the ancient 
‘Sadachara’ throughout tge life. And the e philosophy ean by, 
Kapila is: ‘obviously Vedantic, 

This is*the story of the transplantation of the Sankhya aatem with 
its three-roots ifito the fold of Vedic Dharma: Kapila, Asuri and Pancha- 
cikka are Vedantins in the Epic, ] 

e. (To be continued) 
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(B) RESERVATIONS TO MULTILATERAL TREATIRS 
JE c NM 
Mültipattite Treaties not only serve as £ prolifié source of inter, 
national law. They algo seek ‘to remove iguch of the. imádequacy | and 
undertainty of intérnatiónal law on many disputed points of intér-state’ 
relations.’ A wépty records tlie expressed consent of ‘States Which. are 
parties: to it. ‘States which ‘are in théory indépendént and sovereign 
agreó to put some self imposed obligations Spon: themselves by accepting. 
and ratifying treaties. Even in the acéeptante of the over-all obli- 
gations of a treaty, a State which is à party to it, mayeéniimérate 
eertain reservations às safeg guards to protect ” some ‘vital interests” 
or “‘national interests” ör certain issues ‘commonly knowh a8 -“‘matters 
ra policy" which ‘will not be cóveréd bjyts treaty óbligations.- In 
other words, there may be à partial acceptance ‘of. sóme obligations of 
the treaty, while there may be a free acceptaiiceeot other obligations. 


A multipartite treaty secyres. a considerable éoditealann of inter- 
tational laweby specifying rules. in “precisely legal terms. An auto- 
matic: acceptance in ees All the obligations flowing from the inter 


grated structure of a treaty - is not assured, ‘It is possible that due | - 


to. constitutional or internal “political difficulties, requirements and 
‘peculiarigies, a particular State may want to limit the effect of a treaty 
as applied to it. And here comes the question of ‘ ‘reservations’ 
An outstanding Case of réservation toa multipartite treaty was found 
-attaéhéd to the Pact of Paris (Briand-Kellogg Pact) for the Renun- ' 
ciation of War as an Instrument of National Pglicy on August. 27, , 
1998. The reservations: of the important signatories to the Pact arose 
out of the necessity: of war as.a-matter of legitimate self*defence. The ` 
British Noib ot May 19, 71998, recalled that ‘there ate. pertain regions 
_ of the world thé * welfare -and integiity of which constitute. à Spécial 
and vital interest for ‘our péace and safely. * His. Majesty’ 8 Govern 
inent have been at pains to make: it clear ifthe past that- interferenco 
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. with these regions savin! be eae Their protection against attack 

is to the British Empire a measure of self-defence. Tt *nust. be clearly 
understood that His - "Majesty's Government jn Great Britain decept 
the new treaty upon the distinct understanding that it dges not pre- 
"iudice their freedom of action fn this respect." ' Even Mr. Kellogg 
explained this to the U. S. Senate Committee, on Foreign Relations 
eou Dec. 7, 1928, thus: “I knew that this Gos vernment, at least, Would 
never agree to submit to a tribunal the question of self-defence and. 
I do not think any of them would.” The Pact of Paris is a typical 
case of the acceptance of a Multilateral treats subject to reservations. 

It must be noted, however, that all the declarations made by 
States at the time of entering a treaty are not reservations. Of late 
there’ has arigen considerable «confusion on this. point. The 14th 
session*(1959) of the ‘General Assembly *of the United Nations wae 
engaged in an extensive and spirited debate on India’s criticism against 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations who, n Tndia’s view, had 
acted incorrectly in -dealing with the Indian instrument of ‘acceptance 
of the convention on thè Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative 
Organizatian (IMCO).* India wished thé General ‘Assembly 40 recog- 
nize that the Indian stipülation * was not a reservation. The matter, 
was, however, dealt with much to India’s satisfaction." A 

The question, therefore, is—what constitutes the essence of 8 

“reservation _ One proposed definition of the term "'reservation'" dé 
that, it is- “a formal geclaration by which 8 state when signing, tati- 
fying or acceding | to a treaty, specifies as a condition for its willingness 
to become a “party to “the. treaty certain terms which. will limit. the 
effect of theviveady i in so far asit may apply im the relations of that 
state with: the other .state or states whic may be parties to the 
treaty.” * This definition Hos been analysed and contented Spon n 
detail thus f D X a ee Me 


."Only* if the terms, of the stipulation ‘attached by a siate to d. 
H BIg HENS ol or: ratification of, or accession to, a treaty, are of, such a 





1 See the Texti in J. T. Shotwell, War as ap, Insteument of National TOR dug; 200 à ff. 
2 Quoted in L. Sohn, Cases on United Nations Lato a 956), 985. 
* "9$ U, N. Document A M188. 
^74 The Indian insbrürient of acceptance had contained: a stipulation to the effect that f 
measures which havg been or may be accepted- by Indig to, assist national sbipping, * fare 
..eonsisteot with. the purposes of IMCO.” . (U. N. Document A 4995, Annexure I T: Text of 
Indian Instrumeni-of acceptance. 

. . 5 Fora full discussion, see Section IV. 
=. `€ -Written Statement of the Government of the-U. 8. A. submitéed to the I. C. J. in the. 
- cage of conventioti on Preventign n Punishment of Genocidé; pleadings, Oral Arguments, 

" Documents “Page 80. 
Research in International Taw II-Law of "Treaties, 29 American J oumal of Tiger. 
juil Lat, Supp. (1985, 658, 8489. . E NC oP SEX Soy sees 
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e 
nature that they will, when in force, limit the effect of the ireaty as 


between the state and the other party or parties to the treaty, E it. a 


reservation under the above definition. The phrase ‘‘limit the effect” 
implies & diminution or restrictions of the consequences which would 
ordinarily flow from the legal relatio®sbip established by the treaty if 
there were no reservation. Therefore, if a particular stipulation 
attacked by a state to its Acceptance of a treaty does not envisage such 
a diminution or restriction of the consequences which would normally 
result from the relatiouship established by the treaty between it and 
the other party er parties, then it is not a reservation as that term is 
used in this convention.”’ * 

* With this in mind, it becomes evident that certain types of con- 
ditions may fall within our definition, while others may qt ; in other 
wÜrds, although every reservation is a "condition, every condition is 
not necessarily a reservation. It is necesSary to examine the terms of 
the condition in each case in order tọ determine whether cy not it is 
a reservation.” iz 


* It is not always possible to say with certafhty whether a déclara- 


tion accompanying a ratification is a true reservation. But i is certain 
that if a declaration contains terms which in the opinion of a compe- 
tent tribunal or in some cases of the depository, do not “limit the 
old of. treaty" it is not a reservation. e 


`+ Treaty- making -is an or iginal attribute of statehood and the right 
to make reservations naturally derives from this &ttribute of statehood. 
This is the axiomatic starting ‘point for the views of jurists and text- 
pook writers on International Law. Take, for examples, uauterpachs- 
Oppenheim’ 8 view * “A gie in signifying its consent to a treaty 
may "wish nòt to jè bound by a particülar provision contained i in it." 
Here obviously the contractual theory of the nature of meservauions is 
being - adopted. “ʻA reservation is, upon analysis, the refusal of an 
offer and&he making of a fresh offer. Therefore in principle’ it seems 
necessary that the other party should consent to the réservation either 
expressly‘or by Hnp n arising from acquiescence, and practice 
accords with this view.’’ The vontractual theory of ihe nature of 
reservations—based on the implied consent of the Parties—justifies 
“and reconciles the swbjective will of the reserving State to the 


legal right of the ther contracting States to give their consent or to.. 
object thereto. Bilateral conventions are the easiest illustrations of .. 


* 


‘this theory. The same principle operates, in eegard to multilateral. 


e i ; a 
*. 8  Tauterpacht-Oppenheim, International Law, Vol. (Tth Edition) pp, 821-99, 
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conventions, although the ''mechanical difficulty’? may be greater 

in this ease. " 


II EE. 


The extent of the admissséility" of reservations to multipartite 
treaties has received wide attention in recent years. There are at, 
p least three main schools of thought on this qüestion—that of (ay the. 
sovereignty rule, (b) the classical or trad:tional rule, and (c)-the Pan- 
American rule. 


The sovereignty the$ry takes its stend on ‘unilateralism’ and 
asserts that States as parties have an absolute sovereign right to make. 
reservations to international conventions and become a party, éven if 
the reservations are objecigdeto by another party to the convention. 
Offering reservations is taken as a fundarfental right by the Communist 
group of States. In this view the whole process of negotiating and 
drafting the texts of multilateral treaties has “undergone a change 
from that of the 19th century. In the lest century conventions were 
the results of negotiation between small groups of States. Naturallf 
unanimitye or quasi-unanimity could be easily secured and there was 
practically no great necessity for making reservations. At the present 
time, however, muliilateral treaties are expected to be of universal 
application and different groups of States with even different ideologies 
are expected to be parties to them. In the process of negotialión 
and drafting generally éhe majority opinion prevails and the min®rity 
is prevailed upon or persuaded to agree to the majority view or is 
allowed time for further study befóre ratification. It is this which 
entitles thë minoritys “of States to make rygefvations. There are, in 
fact, three main arguments. i in favour of this Sovereignty theory—first, 
it is held that'each State by itself can judge as to how far it is ‘able. 
to particip&te in a convention ; second, the minority of States, unless, 
allowed to*make reservations, will never be able to become parties io, 
the convention, :: “Third, the sovereignty concept would facilitate the 
process of wide par ticipation in international conventions. À 


The above arguments are not'convincing. Firstly, to allow-a 
minority of States to make any reservations at will and to become 
parties to theéreaty on a basis different from jhe text itself will be an` 
extraordinary- ppocedure, leading to the imposition of the minority will 
apoti, the majority. Secondly, there is no such thigg as compulsory 


y Written Statement a the® Government of the U.K. Reservations to the Prevention. 
and Punishment of the Crime of Ggnocide, Pleadings, p 54, 


° 
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participation to a treaty. It is emtirely a matter of discretion whether 
a State becomes a party to a treaty or not. But once ii agrees to 
become ‘a party to a multigartite treaty, it cannot do so on the baßis of 
selecting some parts of the treaty which are suitable to it and excluding 
those parts. which are not. ‘A m@tipartite treaty is the result of 
prolonged negotiation and deliberation and certainly seeks to present 
itself as a compromise.” The treaty must be treated as a balanced text 
with .seme finality about it. If reservations are allowed to any and 
every part of the text, the process might lead tothe absurdity of 
substituting an entirely gifferent inslrument for the origina] one. 
There is again no point in insisting on universal participation in 
interfational conventions if such participation is conditioned by terms 
and conditions that will destroy the veyyspurpose of a aaa 


The second theory—the traditional or classical theory—is based 
upon the ''ungnimity rule’ '—which hitherto has been the generally 
recognized principlé of internationa? law.'® In this view unilateral 
reservations in favour of one of the parties cannot be made except with 
the consent, express or implied, of all the parties to convention. This 
traditional view is, however, criticized on several grounds.* Firstly, it 
is too rigid in general outlook, making no allowance for a reasonable 
faculty of entering reservations. Secondly, it practically extends the 
veto into the system of multilateral conventions by giving to individual 
States the right to reject reservations which the great majority of she 
otHer parties to the convention might be- willing to accept. And 
thirdly, the opinion is held that it is better to ensure-the participation 
of a greater number of States at least in the - law-making,” “social and 
humanitarian types of'oghventions even: it they- are. unwilling or 
incapdble ef carrying out all thé. obligations. These criticisms 
appear to be based on a misconception about the traditional rule. The 
adherents of the traditional rule point out that ‘it does ‘hot rule out 
fhe possibility of making reasonable reservations to meet ‘special diffi- 
cullies, constitutional or otherwise, but asserts that: ‘th qz: mater. Should 
mot be "leti entirely to the discretion of the reserving State; ànd should 
therefore be subject to regulation. If this right is abused by the non- 
reserving Staite. then the traditional rule coufd be modified (on the 
lines suggested by Sir G, G, Fitzmaurice in the Sixth, Committee of 








EE E 
Fe By 


: e 

10 See the artiage hy the late Sir William Malkin (formerly Legal Adviser to the British 

foreign office) in tbe British Year Book of International eau (1998), 141 ff; see also H. 

Lauterpacht : **Some possible solutions of thé Process of Reservations to Treaties’! 89 Tran- 
sagtions of Grotius Society (1954), p. 97. . 
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the General Assembly)" ‘‘so as to make the acceptability of a reserva- 
tion dependent on the consent, not of all concerned, bud of some pre- 
determined proportion, say, two-thirds og three-quarters of the States . 
entitled to object. This would normality ensure that clearly improper 
“reservation was rejected, while*breventing the unreasonable objections 
of one or two isolated States from preventing the participation of the. 

ereserving Slate." The whole idea is io secure a finality abosti the 
text of a convention, when the stage of the negotiation and drafting | 
was over. E 

The third theory, kifbwn asthe Pam-American theory, derives 

its name from the system prevailing among some States of the. 
American continent for* application to conventions made between 
themeelves.** *g[his system §eeks to ensure maximum participation 
in multilateral conventions while recognizfng the fact that reservations 
cannot be imposed on other parties against their will. It is said that to 
adopt a rigid rule prohibiting all seservations except those unanimously 
agreed to might defeat the adoption o? the -convention. Under 
the Pan-American sysiĝm no difference is made between differen? 
Classes an@ types of reservations. Any reservation can be made and 
moreover made as of right, and the State that makes such reservation, - 
becomes automatically a party to the convention with the benefit’ 
of the reservation, even gif objection has been taken to it by the other. ° 
parties; but in the. latter case, the convention is not considered , to 
be in force between th reserving Staie and the objecting State. his 
system, it is claimed, obviates the possibility of a veto and provides 
the best protection for the minority. It is also claimed that 

, this system ‘‘gave preference neither to the «pafority nor to*'the States” 
making reservations, but preserved the ais of States... . 
States were left free to exerctse their sovereigcty by specifying which , 
provisions were essential to the convention and which were necessary, 
and consequenily liable to reservations.'' !* M ; 

It is also claimed that the procedure followed by the Pan-American , 

Union *'is believed to be the one best adapted jo secure the ratification. 


of multilateral Lreaties by as many stdtes as possible. It makes it 

» p e. 

U See also Sir G. G. Fitzmaurice : “Reservations to Multilateral Conventions" in the ` 

. International and Comparative Law Quarterly, (January, 19531. s 
1? Foran exha@tive analysis of the Pan-American gyste&) see the written statement of - 

the Organization of American States, submitted to I O.J. on Resesvations to Genocide 

. Convention, Pleadings, Oral Arguments, Documents, pp. 15-20. e 


uu Representative of Equador, GAOR, 6th Session, 6th Commifee, 26th Meesi: TEN 
Para. 17. è 
14 ` Representative of Salvador, fbid, 268th Meeting, para, 2. é 
: š : i 
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unnecessary at the tims a tresty iP draftad to eliminate from the text 
all those elements likely to give rise to reservations. It fecognizes 
also that’ reservations may ag times be no more than the expression 
of a national complex which the particular State may have in respect 
to possible effect of the treaty not con@&mplated by the other parties? 
It proceeds upon the assumption that reservations may frequently be 
techwical qualifications of a treaty rather than substantial limitations: 
of its obligations. '!* 


In spite of all the advantages claimed for the Pan-American 
system several*absurdisies gre found to be i'hherent in the system itself 
Firstly, the unlimited power of making reservations only brings in 
the ‘*sovereign-power rule’’ through the baok-door. Secondly, it may 
lead to the anomalous situation that twos States can $6th be parties 
fb the same convention antl yet the convention may not be*in force 
beiween them. The unlimited right of “reservations may destroy the 
very purpose and meaning of the cogvention. What the system may 
really produce is a set of bi-latersl or tri-or-quadri-partite relationships, 
wather than the fully multilateral relation hip which should result 
from a multilateral convention." Again, the Pan-American system. 
is essentially contractual, not only in form buf in operation. As the 
‘report of the Secretary-General puis it, the essential nature of the 
Pan-American type of convertion is “to facilitate the exchange cf 
merely contractual undertakings within a group of States. Such con- 
ventions although multilateral in form, are, in operation, simply a 
complex of bilateral agreements. Such a convention may suit cases ; 
in which parties grant to each, other reciprocal rights, benefits or 
‘privileges amd receive drom one another, for example, commercial 
benefile or mutual i Concede -But it will not apply to law- 
making or system-creating or social and humanitarian types of con- 
cessions sponsored by the U.N. or by any of its specialied agencies. 
"Fhe fouz jointly dissenting judges—-Guerrero, McNair, Read and Hsu— 
Mo—in the Genocide Case made in this respect an important 
point: “It is an undeniable factethat the tendency of all: international 
activities in recent times has been towards the promotion of the common 
welfare ..... 80, when a common effort is made*io promote a greats 


` 15 Written Statement of the Organization of American States; I.@J., Pleadings, Oral. 
Arguments, Documents, Convention on Prevention and Punishment of Genocide, p 18. ; 


16 - Ibid., written statement of the Government of U. K. p. 60. “Also see the statement '. 
by Sir Hartley sha weross, p. 384. 

J Report of the Secretary-General, j ara. 81, Doe: Aav G.A.O.R., fifth session, 
Annexes (1950). 
.* 18 L0. Reports, 1951, pp. 46-47. . 
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humanitarian object. . . .. every intewested State naturally expects 
every other interested State not to seek any individual advantage or 
convellience, but to carry out the measures resolved upon by common’ 
accord. ., .. It is therefore not universality at any: price. that foros 
ite first dotis daraviob: It is rathesethe acceptance of common obliga- 


tions—keeping step with like-minded Biates—in order to attain a high . 


objective for all humanity, that is of paramoünt importance. §uch 
being the case..... in the interests of tha inter national community 


it would be better to lose as a party to tha Convention a State which : s 


insists in face of objections,on a rao ification. of th e terms of the Con- 
vention, than to permit it to become a pariy against the wish of a 
state or states which haye eevocably and uncon. ditionally accepted 
all the obligations of the Convention.’ 


The*Laternational Law domus also emphasized the sand 
point :® “In some multilateral *conventions, the securing of universal- 
ity may be the more important cogsideration ; ande wheh this is the 
case, it is always possible for States to adopt the procedur® followed 


by the Pan-American Unio by inserting a suitable provision to thate 


effect in the,Convention. But there are other multilateral conventions 
where the integrity and unifor.n application of the convention are 
more important considerations than its universality, and the commis- 


*e 


. 
Ld 


sion believes that this is espgcially likely to be the case with Conventions, . 
drawn up under the auspices of the United -Nations. These Conven- l 


ions are of a law-making typ» in which eack State accepts limitatiens 
on its own freedom of action on the understanding that the other 
participating States do likewise. . 

“The Pan-American practice is likely to timulate the eoffering of 
reservations ; the divérsity of these reservalkens and thg-diwergeht 
attitude of States with regard éo them tend to split up a multilateral 


Convention igio a series of bilateral conventions and thus to reduce ` 


the effectiveness of the former. The.commission, therefore, does not ” 
recommend that this practice should be applied to multilateral conven- 
tions in general, when the parties themselves have failed to dndicate | 


their intention.” e 


, * , *The Pan-Americaf system will also be quite inappropriate -to ihe. 


"organizational". type of treaty,” that is, “a treaty which establishes i 


an international organization and sets forth theeconstitution or. 
charter of the organization in terms so finely balanced” and inter- 


.99 Report of the Commis£on fog 1951, Document A/1858, p. 5, para. 22. 


- 20° Written Statement of the Ggvernment of the U.S.A., L.0.J., Pleadings, etc. fn m 


Genocide Convention, P 88. 
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related that a reservation akae Hd situation would seriousfy 
affect the poweys, functions and procedures of the organization. 
In the cáse of such a iregty there would come a point at which a 
reserfation accepte by’ some pawie and rejected by others, would 
foster genuine > confusion by creatfhg a epecial new set of rnles among e 
tbe reserving States and those accepting the reservation, and as a 
practięal matter impair if not prevent attainment of the purpose of 
the trealy—namely, the establishment and functioning of a single™ 
efficient or ganization.'' 

Even in the American fie'd doubts axe being expressed whether 
the Pan-American system in fact has evorked satisfactorily. The 
Annuab Report of the Director-General of the Organization of Americaa 
States (the Pan-American Union) for the financial year ending Jure 
3@, 1950, contained the following statement :7*  '"Th8 absence - of a 
definite criterion as lo the effect of regervations made at the time 
of signature. . .e. . . has given rise to various interpretations so different 
from one another in some cases—as in Phat of the Economic Agreement 
gf Bogota—that they have made the instrument impracticable because 
no State considers it wise to ratify a multilateral agreement whose 
application varies with each cointry as a result of numeréus reserva- 
tions.’ In the Sixth Committee of the U.N. General Assembly 
in'1951-52 the representative of Chile expressed his doubts as to 
whether the Pan-American system did in fa€t facilitate and promote 
gengral participation in multilateral conventions. He said ;?' ‘The 
Pan-American system of reservations was n® panacea and gave rise 
to difficulties and problems. For exa nple, the Bustamante Cod» of 
International Private Law had’ numerous reservations made by 
eight Countries, includigf Chile, and affecting 70 of its art:cles. 
The, Chilean reservations required a very full knowledge of 
domestic Chilean legislation if another State wished to invoke 
it with regard to his country. Tradition and a brotherly spirit 
had helped the American States to overcome many of*their diffi- 
culües.* The system, however, was not suitable for a  world- 
wide organisation where political, cultural and legal diversity was 


enormous.’ 
5 e - o 


III 
e 5 


Allthese sthools of thought pressed their views during the 
debate in thg General Assembly in 1950 and 1951 concerning 


a Annals of the Organization of American Stateg, Vof. IIT, No. 1, p. 14- 


* 2 U.N. Official Recorde. Document A/C. 6 SR 270, paras, 45-48 (printed volume of 
Sixth Committee Records for 1951-52, pp. 105 6). 
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th$ law of reservations to multilateral conventions. The debate 

arose out of a reference made by the Secretary-Genera] to ihe General 

Assambly on the question of various unilateral reservations to the . 
Convention for the Prevention and _Puzishmént of Genocide drawn 

eup by the U.N. Assembly et i$ Paris Session irf 1948. The 
Secretary-General, being the present ani future depositary 

of international agreements was in doubt whether to regard the 
#tates which had made reservations, objected to by others, as 

parties to the Convention, if the reservations were not withdrawn. 
Even while offering Iustrüments of Ratification and, Accession to 

the Genocide Convention Teggrvations have been made by a num- 

ber of States (who are parties to the Convention) including ` 
U.S.S.R., Philippines, Bulgaria, Rouminia and Poland. In some 

cases objections *have been nde to. such reservatioas, while mang 

States have remained silent gn the question of reservations. Since 

twenty  ratifications were necessary before the Convention could 

come into force (as provided ifl Article XIII of the Cagnvention), 

the question arose whether the reserving States should be counted. 

The law on the point was not sufficiently clear and the General 

Assembly self could not come to any definite conclusion. So 

the General Assembly by its Resolution 478(V) at its 805th Plenary « 
Meeting on 16th November, 1950, addressed its request? for ah. 
advisory opinion to the I4.J. as follows: In the event of a State . 
ratifying or acceding to the Genocide Convention subject to "à 

reservation, could thee reserving State be regarded as being a 

party to the Convention while still maintaining its reservation, if 

reservation was objected to by one or more of the parties to the’, 
Convention but not by others, and if X what was ‘the „Sfect 

of the reservation as between the reserving State and (à) the 

parties which objected to the reservation ; (5) those which accepted 

it? : d 
By thé same resolution the General Assembly invited the 

International Law Commission “to study the question of reseyations ` 
to multilateral conventions from the pojnt of view of codification, 
and from that of the progressive development of international law.’ 


The I.C.J. came to its decision by seven votes to five as follows : 
first, that a State which bad made and ‘mafnisined,a reservation 
objected to by one or more of the parties to the Conventiorf, but nof . 


B For the text of the Resofution g see L.C.J., Pleadings, Oral Arguments, Documents 
on Genocide Convention, pp. 9-10, A 
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by others, could be regarded as, being à party to the Couventisn 
if the reservation was compatible with the object ani purpose of the 
.Convention ; otherwise not ; and second, (a) that if a party to he 
Convo objected to a reservation which it considsred to be 
incompatible*® with the object Gnd werpose of the convention, it was e 
a entitled to regard the reserving State as not being a party to the 

. Convqntion ; but that (b* if, on the other hand, a party accepted the 

E ; reservation as being compatible with the object and purpose of the ® 
~ Convention, it was entitled to regard the roietvihg State as a party to 
the Convention, In short, ia the Court's view “‘it is the compatibility 
of a reservation with the" object and puspose of the Convention'' that 
"must farnish the criterion of admissibility. The Court admitted, how- 
ever, that fno State can be bound by a reservation to which it has nct 
aesented," and so it necessarily folloWvesl that, ‘each State objecting 
to it will or will not, on the basis of its,individual appraisal . . . con- 


) 


3124 


sider ihe reserwing Qtate to be a party to the Convention.’’** Tt was 
obvious that the subjective test adopte by the Court would lead to 
gn uncertain and confused situation. This was in fact recognized 
' by the Court itself, Of the five dissenting judges—four in a jo.nt 
dissenting note favoured the unanimity rule and criticized the 
P * compatibility principle" as a new rule [or which there was no 
sghority aud on the ground that it was unworkable. According 
o this rule, in the opinion of the dissenting judges—a reserving State 
might or might not be a party to the Convention accordingly to 
different viewpoints of States which had afeady become parties to 
the Convention and so there would be no finality or certa.nty 
eabout* the status of that State. It would only be objectively 
determined ‘when the maii was referred to judical decision, which 
might, "ande? present circumstances, never be resorted to. Therefore, 
*'such a state of sane can only cause the utmost confusion among 
: the Hed States.’ 


The International Law Commission had several discussions and 
‘had befdge it suffic ent material, -g., the report of the Special Rap- 
i porteur Brierly, the League of Nations and the U.N. practice, the 
_ opinion of the I.C.J. in the case of Reservations jo. the Convention on, 
-. Genocide. The Brierly report was considered by the Commissicn but 
* "ihe reports of the othe® tWo Special Rapporteurs—Ifauterpach: and 
Fitzmaurice were not dealt with before the International Law Com. — 

. mission submitt8d its report to the General Assembly in 1951. 

. . 


. 
.9 4 104. Reports, 1951, p. 26. 
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* "The 1950 draft Report of Bieb on the subject of reservations to 
treaties,is based on the ‘‘unanimity doctrine" which prppounds the view 
that a State making reservations does not, in the absence of unapimolis. 
acceptance of the reservations, ` becoine a party to the treaty. 

e Paras. 3 and 4 of article 10 of te drfit eode concerning this matter 

read thus : eT 

Para. (3): ‘The acceptance of a treaty subject'to a reseation " 
is ineffective unless or until every State or international ¢ 
organization whose consent is requisite to the effectiveness" 


of thai reservatien has consented, thereto.”’ e 


Para. (4): ‘Unless the contrary is indicated in the text of* 
a treaty, & reservation proposed before the entry into force 
l genqrally of a treaty ds effective only if consented to express- 
e ly or impliedly by every State *or international organization 
which may bave faken part in the negotiation of that 
treaty, and a reseryation proposed thereafter only if con- 
sented to by every one of the ther parties to that “treaty, id 


Brierly states that*a reservation is in the nature of à new offer - 
to the treaty and therefore it requires to be consented to by all the 
parties to the treaty. The question then arises—who are the parties ` 
to a treaty which is not yet in force ? It is stated that in such* a. 
case the consent of those States who parzicipated in the eo, 
the treaty should be obtained.  Brierly's views were  substantialfy 
accepted by the Internaéional Law Commission who in its report to 
the General Assembly in 1951 held the view that the tender of a 
reservation consiituted the proposal of a new agreement and -hence, 
required acceptance by all the parties con&ried. The Pan-American 
practice was found unsuitable for being universally adoptéd. Though 
Mr. Yepes, the Columbiai jurist, straightly pleaded for the adoption : 
of the Pan-American practice, Alfaro, the Paramanian jurist, opposéd i 

~ the idea and declared that “a sentimental attachment to regtonalism - 
was an insufficient recommendation for the general application ofa 
system, the results of which were not cany to assess,’’?* 


The Commission referred to the League of Nations practice and 
"to "U.N. practice. În the League practice, a reservation to a. 
multilateral comvention, to be valid, had to be accepted by all the- 
ee parties." “In order that any reservation whatever may 

a e 
"os . Year Book of the Integnational Law. Commission (1950), p. 182. 


% “League of Nations, ‘Official $ournal, 1927, p. 881. $ 
d $ e’ 
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be validly made in regard to à: clause of the treaty, it is essential 
that this reservation should be accepted by all the contracting parties, 
as wéuld have been the case if it had been put forward in the course 
of the negot@tions. If not, tlf reggrvation, like the signature to e 
which it is attached, is null and void." The Secretary-General 
of the U.N. has followed substantially the practice of the League 
of Nations. The rule adhered to by the Secretary-General, until * 
the Court delivered its opinion in the case of Reservations to the 
Convention on Genocide is stated in the following mauner : 

“A State may make a servation whgn signing , ratifying or acced- 
ing to g Convention, prior to its entry into forve, only with the consent 
of all States which have ratified or accedéd thereto up to-the date 
of entry into force ; and may Go so altet the date of eiry into force 
only with the consent of all states which have therefore ratified ar 
acceded.’’?? 

The Commission found itself in* agreement with this rule. It 
only suggested a few minor changes. In the first instance, 
tb stated that not only States which have" ratified or accepted the 
Convention but those which have merely. signed it are entitled to 
saise objections. In order to prevent the abuse of this power, it 
was laid down that objection should be made within a period of 12 

ths from the date of entry of signature. 

The International Law Commission noted in its Report that the 
critérion of the compatibility of a reservatiow with the object and 
purpose of a multilateral convention, applied by the I.C J. to the 
Convention on Genocide, was not suitable for application to 
multilateral Conventions fnfeneral. It stated that the criterion laid 
down By thè Court would create confusion in regard to the status of 
a reserving State and even that of the? Convention itself. The 
Commission further reports : * 

' “8@ long as tbe application of the criterion of compatibility 
remains,a matter of subjective discretion, some of the parties being 
willing fo accept a reservation and others not, the status of a reserving 
State in relation to the Convention must remain uncertain.” 

The Report of the Commission further add$ : ‘‘Moreover whete, * 
as frequently happens, the entry into force or the teqnination of a 
Convention depehds on the number of ratifications or denunciaticns 
deposited, even the status of the Convention itself may be thrown" 


into doubt. ` e c 
ê : 


s i 
37 Year Book of the International Law Commissioff, (1951), II, p. 127. 
75 Ibid., p. 128. 
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For ihese reasons the Commission disagreed with the views of 


the J.C.J. and recommended a procedure different from that of the 
criterion of compatibility. ~~, see Xe 


"Iv 


The debates in the Sixth Committee did not reveal unanimous 

? approval of the points made in the report of the International Law. 
Commission. Two points, however, are worth mentioning. The 
International Law Commission in paragraph 33 of its report urged the 

insertion in multilateral cof&ventions of provisions relating to ihe, 
admissibility or non-admissibility of reservations and to the effect to be 
given to them, The Commission conceived of this as the best means 
of avewing difficulties which* were apt toearise only in connection with 
conventions containing no prowisions regarding reservations. The Sixth 
Committee accepted a recommendation, providigg tlfat the General 
Assembly ‘Recommends that organs of the United Nations, specialized 
Agencies and States shoujd, in the course of preparing multilateral 
conventions, consider the insertion therein of provisions relating to the 
admissibility or non-admissibility of reservations and to the effect to 
be given to them.” : 


On the role of the depositary (Secretary-General of the U.S 
the draft resolution of the Sixth Committee provides that the Gene 


Assembly requests t! e Secretary-General..... “in respect of fuéure 
conventions concluded under the auspices of the United Nations of 
which he is the depositary E 


ut io continue to act as depositagy *in connexión with ihe 

deposit of:decuments containing reservations oe ‘objections, 

without passing upon the legal effect of such documents,’ and. 

(2) to? communicate the text of such documents relating to. 

yeservations or objections to all states concerned, leavirg. 

* it to each state to draw the legal consequences from such, 
communications.’’ . . 


^ 


The draft resolution of the Sixth "Committee was adopted by 
“thé General AssemÜly in its resolution No. 598 (VI) of January 
19, 1952. Iq its final voting the .Gqnera] Assembly  aban- 
doned the effort to settle on any single interpretation to - be 
‘given to future situations. On the other hand in shunning 
the fixed rule, it-seams to have endorsed all of the conflict-- 
ing theories at | once. * After recommending that reservation 


. articles “be considered for future conventions, and the states 
a 


t E 


be guided by the Advisory Opinign in regarde to the" Genocide . 
Convention the General Assembdy instructed the Secretary- -General 

as depositary authority ‘‘to conform his practice to the«opinion 

of the Court” as far as Ggnocide Convention was concerned ; an in 

regard to other multilateral conventions and reservations thereto, 

not to pass upon the legal effect of such documents but® 
jo ‘‘leave each state to draw the legal consequences’ for 
itself " 


~ 
The General Assembly resolution does not illuminate at all the 


vexed issues arising from the problem itself. It offers no guidance 
or enunciates no clear prifeiple for the solution of those questions. 
This was particularly revealed seven years after {in 1959 at the four- 
teenth session of the General Assembly when India proposed the 
agenda item suggesting that the Secretary y-General ofethe U.N, had 
acted incorrectly in dealing with the Indian instrument of acceptance 
of the Convention on the Inter- Governmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization (IMCO. ?* That instrument had contained a stipulation 
to the effect that measures which have been, or may be, adopted by 
*India to assist national shipping ‘‘are consistéht with the purposes" of 
TMCO. The Secretary-General as depositary referred the acceptance 
$10 the IMCO Assembly, which then requested the Secretary-Gereral 
"te circulate the acceptance to IMCO members, and decided that unl 
ptre members could express their views,eIndia could participate in 
“EMCO without vote.”! The Secretary-General asked ihe members 
of °IMCO to advise him of their attitude fogards Indian acceptance ; 
he also informed India that if he received no objection to the declara- 
, tion from any © State party to the IMCO Convention, he would list 
" India as a Barty. ?* Two AMCO members, France and the Federal 
RepuBlic of Germany objected to the Indian: :aéceptanoe.! ‘India 
contended before the Legel Committee of the General Assembly** that 
‘the procedure followed by the Secretary-General was ultPa vires, that 
. ‘it'amovwnted to applying the unanimity rule to reservations and that 


. it was, not in conformity with the General Assembly Resolution 598 
. ® e 
e 
2 U.N. Document A/4188. 
39 ñ v A/4235, Annex I—Text of Indian Instrument of Acceptatice, * 
33 Document IMCO/A, L Regolution 6, adopted January, 12, 1959. 
3? Ibid., para, 8. 
33 [bid.pAnnexes IT and IV. 


34 See staterfent of India’s representative Mr. Pathak, G.A., 14th Session, Cficial 
Fccords, 6th Committee, 614th Meeting. a . 
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(VD of 1992, which had instructed. the Secretary-General to “leave 
it to each state to draw the legal gonsequences’’ of reservations and 
objectiong thereto. India asked the General Assembly (g) to recognize 


thate the Indian stipulation was not a reservation ; (b) to request . 


IMCO to treat India as a party and (c) to issue appropriate instructions 
do the Secretary-General. TheseSecrftariat submitted ifs statement 


in reply to the Indian contention and fully explained the correctness, «, 
of action of the Secretary-General. With respect to the 1952 General * 


#Assembly resolution the Secretary-Genreal noted that the procedure . 
in that resolution applied to future conventions, whereas the. IMCO . 
Convention had been congluded before that date. The Secretary- 


^ 


General also explained tha& the difference in depositary practice . 


between the two classes of conventions was only that, in regard to 
those concluded before 1352, ethe Secretary-General requested State 
parties to advif& him of their® ‘attitudg’ towards the reservation? 
whereas no such request was mgde in regard to conventions subsequent 
to the 1952 General Assembly resolution. This, however, did not 
prove that the Secretary-General Épplied the ‘unanimity rule’ to the 
pre-1952 Conventions. 


The General Assembly adopted two resolutions. The first resolu- 


tion" in its preamble took note of India’s statement that the stipulation . 
in the instrument of acceptance was a declaration of policy and not a * 
reservation and expressed inJits operative part the hope that in the," 
light of the Indian explanation, the position of India would beee 


‘regularized’ in IMCO ei? sn early date. The second resolution*® 
dealt with the role of the" depositary. In its first operative paragraph 


the Secretary-General was asked to apply paragraph 8(b) of Resolution . 


598 (VI) of 1952 to all conventions concluded ander the suspices of 
the U.N. which did not have provisions to the contrary. ' Ineother 
words, the Secretary-General avas now to apply the same notification 


procedure to the conventions concluded before 1952 as he had been. l 
applying to, those subsequent to the date. This means that the- 


Secretariat,would, for listing and notification purposes, treat a state . 
which made a reservation to which some parties objected just as if | 


there were no objections. Commenting on this practice, Oscar, 
Schachter has observed :*7 


35 G.A, Resolutfon 1452 A (XIV) adopted on Dec, 7, 1959. 
36 » + 1452 B (XIV) ” $0 as * 
9 See Editorial Comment : April 1960, A.J.I.Ti, . e 

4 * 


“This procedure—it is interesjng to note—was apparently 
regarded by some delegations as a tacit rejection of the unanimity 
rule and as an agceptance at least by implication, either of tke Pan- 
.A'nerigam system (under which a reserving state becomes a part} in 
relation to all parties which do ngt object, but not in respect of states 
which do object), or of the sovercee'n right of states to make any ® 

reservations. The reasoning underlying this conclusion appears to be 
*that, @s the states are' left free to draw the legal consequences, they 
«are entitled to apply their own rules to the situation arising from * 
-.reservations and objections. On the other hand, several representa- 
tives cousidered, the effect of Resolution 598QVI) to be limited entirely 
„to the notification and publication practic@of the Secretariat and in no 
respec® an -acceptance or rejection of any rule of law es to che 
legal consequences of reservations and objections. This. difference in 
p@nt of view is apparent .from man? of the statSments jn‘ the 
Legal Committee debate, but it did net emerge as a clearcut issue 
and it cannot be said,to have been resolved by any vote taken", - 
This second operative paragraph of the second resolution requested 
jhe Secretary-General to compile informatign from all depositaries 
‘regarding their practice in respect of reservations for use by the Inter- 
national Law Commission and the General Assembly on fhe law of 
$reaties. l 
It will be pertinent here to refer to the Reports of Lauterpachs 
(late) and of Fitzmaurice submitted to the f'hiernational Law Commis- 
sione: Lauterpacht's views as the Special Rapporteur of the Commis- 
sion differ considerably from the views of the 1951 Report of the 
Commission. His observations on the relative functions of the 
«Commíssion, and the I,C.J. in the matter of exposition of law on the 
subject are.interesting e 
.'Itisa matter for reflection that whije the International Court - 
‘of Justice, whose function it is to apply existing law, in its Advisory 
_gpinion on the Reservations to the Genocide Convention, devoted 
"itself mainly to the development of the law in this sphere by laying 
‘down thg novel principle of cgmpatibility of reservations with the 
purpose of the treaty, the International Law Commission whose task 
is both to codify and develop international law, lipited itself substan-, 
. tially to a statement of existing law. This was so notwithstanding 
*^the fact that the Genéral*Acsembly requested the Commission to 

examine the subject from the point of view of both codification and . 
. development '.** 

l 38 UN. Doc, A/ON, 4/68; U.N. Doc. A/ON, 4/87. 


° 99 U.N. Doc. AÍCN. 4/87. p. 29. ; 
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E Lauterpacht’s draft article (9) on Reservations is in two parts: 
the first part deals with what the rapporteur conceives to be the 
positionele lege lata; the second part deals with our alternative 
drafts which are in the nature of propogals de lege ferenda: In the. 
first part of article 9 Lauterpacht expounds the ‘unanimity theory’ 
"agrees with its basic thesis be considers in the light of the new 
developments in state practice, the theory should at least be modified. ren 
The Rapporteur concludes that **there seems to*be little justificatign for ° 
"a rule which makes it possible for one state to prevent; however a 
arbitrarily, the participation, of another state in a convention on ,.. 
account of a single reservation, even if unreasonable and impróper".'? * 
Lauterpacht’s arguments on this point, it may be recalled, are not | 
different from those of Mr. Yepes advanced during the coinmission’s 
discussion of the Report of meservations. Mr. Yepes, in 1951, had 
failed to convince the commistion ; but i seems that his stand is being 
supported by Lauterpacht. e 

Lauterpacht's draft article pefers to four alternative proposals*' 
in place of part I of article 9. He stated that he had no obvious pre- 
ference for any one of them. It was left to the Commission to adopte 
either part, I of article 9 which embodied the unanimity view or any ` 
of the alternative proposals contained in Part II. 

The 1956 Report of Fitzmaurice deals with the subject of reserva-e 
tions to multilateral conventions in articles 37 to 40. Fitzmaurice, it 
appears, adopts the unanimity view on the subject with some minor 
changes. Para. 2 of article 97 which embodies his view is in the follew- 


ing terms ; 

“ Reservations must be formally acgepted and proposed in writing, 
or recorded in: dom&. formi in the minutes of a, meeting or «onference ;* 
must be brought to ifie Xnowledge of the other interested gtates, and 
subject to articles 38 and89 below, must be assented to expressly or 
tacitly by allethose states”. AS 

[This,however, isin sharp contrast to the ''ideal systgm’’ ofen 
2/3 vote*advocated by Fitzmaurice himself in 1953*' when after. 2 
explaining his scheme Fitzmaurice concluded: ''It is, therefore, the 
only one (system) which would combine practical convenience and e 

*reasonable ease ande liberality in the matter of making unilateral 
reservations, with adequate control, a regard for realities, sound legal Es 


U.N. Doc. AJON, 4[68, p. 118, . 
. A^ Alternative Drafts A, B, ©, D of Article 9. 
: € “Reservations to pie conventions” in International and Comparative Law - 
` Quarterly i in January, 1953, " 
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doctrine and respect for the rul of law in the intemalional ang 


relations of States” . 

Article 39 lays dowa inter alia the following principles. In the 
first instances it declares that g reservation to be valid should be 
circulated to all the States which have taken part in the negotiation or = 

e rawing up of the tregly or have manifested their interest in it by 
E signin®, ratifying or accepting it and must be accepted by all of them. 
"Secondly, it is stated that in the case of a convention which is left 
» "open for accession, the reservation would be valid only if the treaty 
has been in force for no &ess than five yeffrs and that the reservation 
*has been accepted by State parties fo the Convention whose number 
is not less than twenty per cent. of the States orginally entitled to 
become parties. ° M e 
In article 40 of the draft'*report, Fitzmaurice explains thè legal 
effect of a reservation. It is stated that a reservation only affects 
relations between tht reserving stata and the states accepting the 
reservation but not other states. ` 
.* On the whole, the Report of Fitzmaurice&hrows no light on the 
vexed problem of ‘‘reservation’’. In a sense it revives theẹposition of 


he International Law Commission in 1951. 
€. 


‘ y 
From the mass of material at dur disposal regarding the ‘systems’ 
or ‘gegimes’ and the varying practices of these systems and regimes, 
we may draw some conclusions. Firstly, & pluralistic and selective 
approach to reservations cannot be ruled out. Multilateral treaties 
eare of diveyse categories and, differ substantially 'smong ‘themselves in 
their pyrpose and effect. Hach typs or -watégory. of: treaty may be 
placed under ifs own appropriate rules as to reservations. No single 
` or particular ‘regime’ or ‘system’ will apply to all categories of treaties. 
Diifterent regimes may have to be appliel to fit the requirements of 
each X ME As Arnold McNair has pointed out; * “There is 
‘good reagon to think that in the near future many iore disputes arising 
upon treaties will be referred to the decision of international tribunals 
than has been the casein the past. My submission is that the task 
. of deciding these disputes will be made easier if we free ourselves. 
"- from the traditional wotien that the instrument known as ihe 
tréaty, is governed by a single set of rules, however inadequate, and 
set ourselves f study the greatly differing legal character of ihe 
. several kinds of treaties and to frame rules OP ppfopriate to the character 


e 
s 4 (Arnold McNair: “The Functions and Differirff Legal Character of Treaties’: 11 
* British Year Book of International Law (1930), 100, 118). : 
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of each kind. The few. pieces ofevidence which I have brought 
togather seem to me to justify this submission.” ; oo 
Secondly, there is no confusion when a? convention expressly 
«forbids reservations. Take, for gxamele, the unratified® Declaration 
of London concerning the laws of maritime war of 26 February, 1909. 
Article 65 of the Declaration stipulated: ‘‘The provisions of the", 
epresent Declaration must be treated as a whole and cannót be x 
separated". No reservation to such a stipulation can be ‘admitted’ * 
for the simple reason that it would go against ''the principle of di 
effectiveness and the cogent requirements c* good faith which "form 
the basis for the law of treaties". Confusions arise only when a ° 
multipartite convention rémains silent on the subject of reservations 
and States do ein fact mak mnilateral reservations, and objectiong: 
are taken to them. The resolution of tHe General Assembly throw 
no light at all on the vexed problem o? finding a solution. It is 
perhaps much better if the U.N. organs could ‘have evolved some 
general agreement among themselves about the procedure to be 
followed in validating or fhvalidating reservations. 

Thirdly, unilateralism, t.e., the unlimited right of a State to 
make reservations at its will may run counter to the essential purpose, 
of a treaty. The I.C.J. has emphasized the compatibility of reserva-" 
tions with the object ane purpose of the treaty. Also the Pan- 
American regime based practically upon a loose network of bilateral 
agreements may run couater to the purpose of a multilateral treaty. 
The so-called Pan-American system is just ‘a jungle of unratified 
conventions’’“* * leading us nowhere.* The ‘unanimity’ principle:, 
should be adhered to, though in some exira-ofdinary cases, reserva- 
tions may be allowed. This is expected to  ensure* mafimum 
participation of States and at the same time introduce some flexiblity . 
in international relations. It must, however, be admitted that in. < 
some cases, reservations may be fatal. Think, for instanee, of 3 -^ 
probable convention to ban nuclear test. Reference may here be: 
made to the I.L.O. conventions. The I.L.O. have never admitted. 
reservations to any convention The League of Nations was 
fesponsible for the reg?stration of more than a thousand ratifications 
of international, labour conventions distributed over sixty parties for ." 
a period of thirty years but none of these ratifications is subject to -a 
substantive reservation qualifying the terms of the cgnvention. In 
1920 the Polish Goyerngnent enquired of the International Labour 


ON : . e 

44 Written Statemenf of Israel to-I.C.J. on Reservations to Genscida Convention. . 
^ * Percy Corbett (in the Indian Journal of International Law, Vol. I, Number I? 
July, 1960, p. 112). ; z 
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Office whether it would be possible for it to ratify three international 
labour convenfions (the unemployment Convention, 1919; ethe 
Maternity Protection Gonvention, 1919 and the Night Work (Women) 
Convention, 1919) subject to geservations. The office replied that, 
this was not possible and this view was accepted by the Polish 
Government which ratjfied one of the conventions without reservaticn 
and “abstained from ratifying the other two. The Office lettre 
„said :'^" “First as regards the generi] question as to whether a 
Member of the Organization can ratif with reservations a conventicn 
which has been adoptedeby the [at>raafional Labour ‘Conference im. 
accordance with Article 405 of the Treaty of ‘Versailles, the Office 
is of* opinion that any such procedure would appear to be contrary to 
the spirit of the labour part of the l'yeaty’’. Article” 19(8) of tke 
Copen parian of the International Labour Organization provides that 

“in framing any convention ov recommendation of general application 
the conference shatl have due regard to those countries in which 
climatic conditions, the imperfect development of industrial organiza- 
*tion or other special circumstances, make®the industrial conditions 
substantially different and shall suggest the modificatioas, if any, 
Which it considers may be required to meet the case of such 
*countries". This, of course, is a special method of varying, by 
making special provisions in a convention aj the time of its adoption, 
the obligations of any State which is unable for admitted reasons to 
giv® full effect to the provisions of the conveption. Article 19(2) of 
the I.L.O. constitution provides that a majority of two-thirds of tbe 
votes cast by the delegates present in the Conference is necessary 
"on the final vote for éhe,adoption of the convention, or recommenda- 
tion, ss tliescase may be. 

' Leaving out international labour convéntions from our considers- 

- tion -for the present, if we analyse carefully the many réservations to 
“toultilaseral conventions which undoubtedly exist and. have been 
. admitted in the past, we will find iu most cases on examination, that 
.specifie* consent to reservatiortfs was obtained, or can be presumed 
from the fact that no active 8bjection was made, or where, as often 
occurs, the waking of reservations is specific&lly permitted by*cr* 
provided for in the eqnvantion itself. The practice of the past nc. 
where substantiates the view that States have an inherent right to 
make reservatigns unilaterally and irrespective of the views and wishes 
of other interested states. T dens s 

s 45 Officiel Bulletin of the International Labour Ptice, Volume TI, No. 5, page 18. 
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^ Fourthly, the role of the depositary should be confined to that 
ati ài» administrative channel among the signatory parties. He, should. 
never be invested with the function of detiding questions of admissi- 
bility or compatibility of reservations. What is a matter wleich: should 
be left to .some.standing body'* of the Conference of the signatory 
States. It is not necessary that this general body or conference * 
should by itself -decide the question, It may apply its own rufés of. 
admissibility in a particular case of reservation or it may take resort: 
to the’ judicial: procedure or refer the matter to the I.C.J. for an 
authoritative opinion. Where, no such syem or procedure exists, 
decisions about reservations Tay be left to a poll of ihe State parties 
for accepting a reservation by two-thirds or three-fourths majority. 
A ‘balance məst be ‘struck » between opposing considerations of 
universality and integrity. In any case “t is quite clear from the 
attitudes of States that a simple solution for such a complex problem 
is out of the question in the present circumstances? Oscar Schachter 
has observed :‘’ “It can be inferred from the attitudes expressed that 
any future solution would®*have to take into account two fundamental * 
though somewhat contradictory, considerations. The first is (in Lauter- 
pacht's words) that ‘‘a treaty cannot aspire to an exzellence transcend- E 
ing the attitude of the parties to it’’; in other words, the "'integrity'' and * 
symmetry of a treaty must he subordinated to the interest of the parties 
and: the needs of international cooperation. The second and ‘equally 
basic consideration is that the parties to a treaty must undertake 
more than merely nominal adherence and consequently, that reserv- 
ations should not be employed by aestate to evade the essential | 
minimum of binding obligations laid down, by the treaty. to which * 
it becomes p'cparty. .While all states can be expected to eügrée 
“with these. Benerul principles, the task of appiying them to the 
diverse and tomplicated range of multipartite treaties presents” à. 
considerable, challenge to the resourcefuiness of _intergationak— 
lawyers and the wisdom of governments." 
. In “present times multilateral conventions are kept ofen for. 
a fairly long time. Obviously the idfa is that they should be 
‘uccépted by as large % number of states as possible. The text of 
the convention, itself is the result of a long period of negotia- 


Nee e 

4 In addition “$e the World Health Assembly. the Contracting Parties to the 
d A. TÆ; deting as aù 6rgan have passed upon reservation. Vide Wiliam W. Cox, Pro- 
ceedings of American Society of gaternational Law, 1952, pp. 26 ff. 

- f'5:0scur Schachter : Editorial Gomment : À.J.LT., (April 1960). 


48 Dr Ivan Kerno, Proceeding ef the American Society of International Daw, 195b., 
p. 150, 
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tion and discussion. This secures®some sia. or ‘develop- 
' ment of international law. ft is, therefore, quite natural to 
e expect, that "nothing should be done to affect ihe integrity, cf a 
convention -and its snifermity of application. The time. factor is 
importante Firstly, in ordeg that the formulation of a reservation , 
be valid, advance notification of’ the reservation must be given. 
' This ensures that the other parties to the convention have the 
opp&tunity to consent or object to the proposed reservation, 
. Referénce may here be made to the difficulties of federal states 
like the U.S.A., Canada, Australia—in the matter of the rati- 
fication of freaties. VWehen the propSsed federalstates clause of 
ihe Draft Covenant on Human Rights was* discussed in the U. N. 
General Assembly during its fifth session, the representative of 
the U.S.A. explained that the jurisdiction of tha federal govern- 
ment which possessed the treaty making power would not be 
completely co-extensive with the 'obligations of the proposed ' 
covenant. If wa pointed out that in a number of matters, sech 
as procedural guarantees, freedom of religion, freedom of opinion, 
' freedom of expression and information, sight: of peaceful assembly 
and right of equality before the law, jurisdiction Was divided 
between federal and state authorities ; in particular remedies 
were ‘almost entirely in the hands of she state governments when 
infringements were committed by privgte persons within the con- 
fines of a state. In any case, treaty-making power could not 
bé an excuse for enlarging federal jurisdiction and. enoroaching 
upon the rights of constituent states. In ‘fact, the represen- 
tatives of the U.S.A , supported by representatives of other federal 
states, insist in various, U.N. bodies upon the necessity of making 
‘special provisions for the application to federal statesinof:. :egnvenlions - 
regarding human rights and related questions:: ; ‘Bhi’ piebiem posed by* 
the internal constitutional obstacle to a federal state's full participation 
rin integnational conventions awaits a satisfactory solution. . The 
time-gap wili help federal Government to consult constitwent units 
and be sure about the implementation of the treaty before . it is 
ratified. There is much mevit in Professor Lauterpacht’ S su ggesticn 
in International Law and Human Rights for aneinqualified convenfica 
subject to the possibility of a reservation open to federal states permiti- 
ing them to, declare themselves exempted for a limited period’ 
from: the* obligations under the Covenant on: Human Rights in. 
so far as they fall within the jurisdiction “Of the. constituerit 
ajates. Secondly, the time-gap enables states which do.. “not n 
? : . ; 
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the beginning “accept th® convention to come forward 
and accept the convention which ‘in the meantime has proved 
its worth. If reservations are then allowed at will, there ig 
bound to be utter confusion and uncertkintye in international law. ` 
an outstanding example of suche a confusion is feund in the 
declarations of acceptance of the Optional Clause of Article 36 
of the Statute of the I.C. J. The original, purpose of the clauses" 
»wWas to secure a general compulsory jurisdiction of the @ourt. 
But the admissibility of reservation at will have made the Optional. « 
Clause of very limited use. Perhaps a much better procedure * 
would have bten to allow 8 few specified ereservationg to be made 
jm the declarations under the Optional Clause. The principle of - 
effectiveness must not be sacrificed to theoretical universality. 


. 
s e . e 
APPENDIX 


Lauterpacht's draft article refers to four alternative Eee 
in place of part I of article 9 They are set out below : 


Alterfative Draft A of Article 9 


=f, in ahy case where a multilateral treaty does not expressly 
prohibit or restrict the faculty of maxing reservations, a state e 
signs, ratifies, accedes to or otherwise accepts the treaty subject 
to a restriction or reser*ations limiting or otherwise varying the 
obligations of any Article or Articles of the treaty, the following 
procedure shall apply m the absence of any other provisions *in 
the tzeaty. 

1. Whenever a treaty provides ‘thai it shall enter into force -, 
on g specified number of states finally becéming parties thereto, 
the fact that a state has appended a reservation or reservatiéns i$ any 
Article of the treaty isnot taken into account for the purpose ‘of 
ascertaining the existence of the requisite number of parties to the. 


i T— 
treaty. ° . s 


2. If within three years of the treaty having entered into 3 
force less than two-thirds of the* States accepting the “treaty, . 
whether they have accepted it witb or" without reservations, agree. 
fo the reservation or réservations appended by a state, that state, if it 
mainiains the reservation ceases to be a pary thereto. If, at the 
end of that period and as the result of the operation of -the 
rule as stated; the number of parties is reduced eto ‘below the 
requisite number stipulated for the entrance of the treaty into 
force, the treaty is dissolved. g . 
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3. If, at the end of or subsedbent to the period referred 
to above, & reservation is agreed to expressly or tacitly by two- 
thirds or, more"of the iotal number of the states accepting 
the obligations of the trefty, then the state making the reserv- 
ation is deemed to be a paty to the treaty in respect of all 
parties thereto subject to the right of the other parties not to 
Consider themselves bound by the particular clause of the tresty 
in relfNion to the state making the reservation. 

E - Paral of the alternative draft A offers a solution to the 
“controversial question whether the right of objection to a reservation 
belongs merely to those stat®s which have, ratified the Convention or iz 
'extendg also to states which have not ratified it but have signed it, 
even, whether it extends to states which have fiot signed the treaty but 
have the right to accede to it. It has een seen that’ the Corami- 
ssion considered that only those states, which have ratified or ‘signed 
the Convention gre entitled to object. Lauterpacht doubts the validity 
of this rule.. Paral of Draft A of artisle 9, it is stated, would obviate 
the difficulties connected with the question of objecting states.** 

. 


Paragraphs 2 to 4 of Draft A seek to change or modify the rigidity 

of the unanimity principle. According to this solution, unféss at least 

| ene-third of the number of the parties object to the reserving state 

becoming a party to the treaty, that state would become a party zo 
the treaty in general but also in relation to af! other parties. 


Draft B 


* The alternative Draft B provides as follows :. 


7^7 i.* The text of the reservations received shall be communicated 


‘by the depositary authority to all the inttrested- states. If, on the 
-expity of a period of three months following the rec&ipt of such 
.<Onimunacation, an interested state does not notify the «depos: tary 
authority that it disagrees with their reservation, it shall be deemed to 
have accfpted it. > 


2. Unless, after an interval prescribed by the Convention, two- 
thirds of the states qualified to offer objection$ have accepted the " 
reservation, the reservigg State, if it maintains its a will 
nob be considered a party to the treaty. cs 

hg 
99 U.N. Doc, A/CN. 4/63, p. 120. - ecc 
e ; 
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e. 3 A two-thirds or mo! of the states referred to in paragraph 2 
agree to the reservation, the reservifig state will be considered a party 
to. the *treaty subject to the right of any party not to apply to the 
reserving State the provision of the treaty ein respect of Which 8 
reservation has been made.*? . ° 

This alternative Draft follows the preceding Draft with regard to 
its principal aspect, namely, inasmuch as,it does not accept Me, 
principle of unanimous consent to reservations and considéfs the 
consent of at least two-thirds of the total numbor of states qualified to' 
object to be sufficient for the purpose. On the other hand, this Draff 
attempts to avoid the complications involved in the previous proposal. 


. i Draft C 


* 
- A]ternativ Draft C is inethe followiyg terms : id 


1. The parties or the*organ of an international organization 
responsible for establishing the text of the tweaty Shall designate a 
Committee, appointed in a manner to be agreed by them} competent 
to decide on the admissability of reservations made by any Government 
subsequent to the establishment of the text of the treaty. 

2. The text of the reservations received shall be communicated 
by the depositary authority to all the interested states. If, on the 
expiry of a period of three months following the receipt of such 
communication, an interested state does not notify the depositary 
authority that it disagrees with the reservation, it shall be denied to 
have accepted it. s 

9. Jf a reservation is objected, to by a state qualified to object, 
then it shall be competent for the Committee, at the request of 
the state making the reservation, to decide whether the reservations" 
-admissible. If the reservatign is declared inadmissible then the state, 
in question ,cannot become a party to the treaty if it maintains the. 


reservation. å t€ : 


The «nain feature of this proposal is to confer upon a standing, 
Committee, designated.by the states orethe international orga which 
have established the text of the treaty, the power to decide upon the 

eadmissibility of a particular reservation. If this solution is adopted, 
it is stated, it would eliminate the difficulties connected both with 
the entry of th treaty into force and with ie .complications arising 
out of the necessity for an individual decision by states. e 
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Draft D 
e = 


Alternative draft D provides : z 


1. The Parties or the organs of an international organisation 
responsible for establishing the text df' the treaty shall request the 
4,C.J. to designate under its Rules a Chamber of Summary Procedure 
to decide on the admissibility of reservations made by a Government 
subsequent to the establishment of the text of the treaty. 


~- 2 The text of the reservations receivéd shall be communicated - 
by the depositary authority # all the intersted States.” If, on the 
expiry of a period of three months foflowing the receipt of such 
communication, an interested state does not notify the depositary 
authority that it disagrees with the resefvation, it shal] be doomed to 
have accepted it. * 


8. Ifa reservation is objected to by a state qualified to object, 
then it shall be compétent for the Chamber of Summary Procedure, 
at the request of the state making the reservation, to decide whether 
fhe reservation is admissible. If the reservation is declared inadmi- 
ssible then the State in question cannot become a party to tle treaty if 
jt maintains the reservation. 

e 


` THE CANTERBURY TALES 


. 


D. Bosra Rao s 
a 
Kip ue 


r ‘The Canterbury Tales’ is undoubtedly a great. wor? et arb. ` 
"The o prologue’is especially is au unrivalled piece of magn’ cent 5. 
workmanship 4 it’s a_brilliant canvas painted in cologrful pictures; 
(they reveal the characters, pye and origin® in form and full in detail. 
They make a permanent impression on our minds by their stature 
and dress, gesture and “talk, manners and behaviour. We feel the 
warmth. of theirttompany, enjey* the fun of their interruptions and 
quarrels.) We are delighted at the cavalcade—the long train of 
pilgrims on their way to Canterbury in the early hours of the April 


morning. a - 


Ii^s & wonderful assemblage ; they are all drawn from different, 
walks of life.’ The knight who was ‘Full worthy... . in his lords ` 
werre’ had ‘been ‘at many a noble armee' ; the "Jüsts- bacheler', the 
young squire who was ‘as fressh as is the monthe of May’ joined tos . 
meet his father on the pilgrimage. They had their yeoman, probably . 
a man of substance, wh served the knight as a forester. They 
represent the order of knighthood which was prevalent then. the 
good prioress who spoe French ‘after the scole of stratford-atte- 
Bowe’, the hunting monk, the ‘Ful soléraprié’ friar, the rascally 
summoner and the ‘gentil’ pardoner, aliel. us of the religious" order» 
of the. days, The, merchant who spoke of his opinions ‘ful selémpriekr7- 

B sownynge alway Alyenci&os. of his wynnyng’, the knavish miller, .the 
shipman. wlig.on his ‘barge y- cleped . . tha Maudélayne’ had drawn i 
‘ful many a draughte of Wyn’ and the ive guildsmen appear. as thé * 
spokesmen *of the trade ; the franklin, who was a saint J ulian in his ` 
country, the doctor of physic, the sergeant at Law, the wife gf Bath 
and .the clerk coms, from the/secular order cf society. The cook and 
the manciple and a few others follow the troop. Above all is ‘Oure i 

"Hooste’, g merry man like the Superintendent of a contingent. 


Pilgrimage*to ibe shrine of Thomas 4 Becket at Canterbury. was B 
- still very popular in Chaucer's day and. ‘all’ soris of people* made their 
-way to thé holy: place from all sorts of motives: the sick persons - 
invoked the prayers, of: the saint on their behalf and vowed they woyld - 
make a pilgriagé to his Shrine should they recover, the knights and 
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others who took part in a battle sigilady vowed to make a trip shold 
they return safely ; and in the same way others too would inwoke the 
stints mercy to redress their sufferings or to enrich their forttfhes 
and in fulfilment of thefr vows made the journey to his shrine. 
“Chaucer pilgrims look like Snerrgetravellers on a holiday outing, 

Jn spite of the fact that they may be quite sincere in fulfilling their 
Vows. They would, no doubt, bow before the saint in all veneration 
when t ey reached the place. \ They come from different places and from 
‘differofit Professions and assemble at a single place for a single purpese. 
They are thus momentaril A prompted by 4 feeling of kinship while 


they rest at the Tabard Ion? Chaucer bréngs reality into his poexy 


by deseribing the circumstances and the actual talk they had. It is 
quite usual for such people to talk and behave in such manner as they 
did, From the records we „have of that century we *xnow thet they 
forgot the weariness of the travel by merry-making on bagpipes and 
story telling. e A 
It’s certainly an enjoyable company each telling of his experience 

and method in his trade. The knight who is og his return home from 
the different campaigns in which he had participated tells of the part 
he had played in them. The men of the religious order" especially 
gem to be far removed from the paths of their noble duty, all of them 
except the parish priest being temporal in their pursuits and engaged 
in improper activities.  Chaucer's description of the pilgrims in the 
ecclagiastical order convino» us of the jusiness of the Wycliffite accusa- 
tions against the clergy of the time. They mate much more money 
than they had any business to, sought a life of ease and comfort anc 

weglected their rightful duties. The proceedings of the friar, the sum- 
maner, and the pardoner show through what undesirable means they 
got their wealth. Similarly the merchant is not: above.  reproach. in his 
dealings; under colour of *exchange' he uude bargains which involved 
usury. The miller knows the trade of enriching himself. The ship- 
ian is a treacherously dangerous man who would throw his* prisoners 
into the sea. 

Here isa rich, varied and “colourful gathering. of the aed 

inglish society—persons who are just frailly human, the shady part of 
them: being evidenced in contrast. It displays its " weaknesses-—greed, 
lust for money, and vanity. ‘t's not totally devoid of vituous persons, 


Phe tirk and the” poor person, the prioress and the ploughman the : 
franklin and a fe@ others areall noble and geaerous apnd willing to © 


telp redress the grievances of their fellowmep; tlfey are models of good 
natüre, ‘The prologue’ especially throws wuch light on some of the 
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peculiar characteristics of edid le. The doctor of physic lets us 
understand how the sick persons got treated by the physicians. Know- 
led%e of medicine was at that time inevitably associated with that df. 
astrology: The five guildsmen bring vs to fhe main feature of the 
== social life of the fourteenth centwey : *rhs guilds of that “century were 
chiefly of two kinds : those politically and socially based and those baseds 
on particular trades. The guilds played & prominent part in the social 
* life of the middle classes. They created a corporate life:for the mem- 
berg in the society; they looked after the interest and well-belyg of 
their members. Trade coyld be freely Py actised onge you were a 
member of he proper guild beet state contro! also was not unheard of. | 
For instance milling was usually the rigkt of the local landlowd and ` 
hence the defects arising out gf monopoly were also not unknown. In 
the absence of dBmpetetion the medieval millers were free to resort ¢0 
knavish thefts. (In "The Reeve's Tale’ we have the story of a miller 
who cunningly stole the grain from the mill. Womea, though on a 
restricted scale, seem to have enjoyed freedom to take partin the work 
of a guild or, like the wife of Bath, make single pilgrimages even to, 
distant places. The medieval English society was still feudalistic in 
fragments, while trade and commerce had an increasing part in the 
economy of the country. Thus we see that the middle class has notg 
only come into existence but is emerging as an influential factor in the 
life of the nation.  Chaucef bimself, brought up in the royal household, 
was the son of a wine merchant. It is at this time that this glass 
takes firm root and latef in succeeding generations grows into great 
power. 

It would be an interesting study if a comparison can be-made, 
between the 14th century England, as we uñderstand it mafily through. 
Chaucer and generally through other writers of the time, and" India 
düring | that period or aa aak periods, əven coming down to.our ` 
own day. Human nature essentially being the same for all fimè; 
wherever pfan may happen to live, it would not be a fruitless “effort to J 
seek for some resemblance between the peoples of the two d 
during the same period or different periods. 

Chaucer’: $ shtiety seems io be very much akin to our own and 1 
sioria enough wein India have been faced with the same problems 
of language ane middle class ~unem ploy tient ai worried the people ° 
of his day. English had just then bedi making its difficult way Tito 
dís: "nightful . place as the language of ihe natiof. It was still 
` timidly proceeding ` in *the ghade of the receding French which till ` 

«then had been -the language of the court and- offices, 
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Chaucer definitely had an inguencing hand in the permaneft 
establishment of the English of this choice as the court's language. 
.Bhe pegple therefore were in a state of transition, the state in whfch 
they would be neitber * willing to lose the elegance of the foreign 
language nof welcome the ne% ungerdeveloped native language, just -sa 
eas we are today found in the same condition in the wake of indepen- 
‘dence in our country. * i 
^  Réligion played a prominent part in the life of man in those œ 
die both countries. It may be due to the fact that they weve 
still ignorant about many things in the universe. Visits to the famous 
„Shrines and temples have *also been cammon in this country in all 
"ages ae they then were in England. Here too parties of travellers 
undertook such pilgrimages as the one that started from the Tabard 
Twn. It was customary in old days in India for these Silgrims pto gc 
in bullock carts, and sometimes the sturdy among them would walk 
long distances. ə They used to go through deserts and forests, and 
if the place of the shrine was far,* they rested during night tine. 
H it happened to be a village they would rest in an inn, or otherwisa 
in a forest or a desert they would assemble under a tree. For fear 
of wild animals in a forest, they used io stay awake in the light cf 
ghe blazing fire. It was during these hours that they woud 
sherten the night by telling stories. Story telling indeed seems to be 
a very favourite pastime with our fore-fafners. Again story-telirg 
was,at that time most effective way of teaching about the way >f 
life. Through these stories they taught the pe@ple in the art of livnz. 
They mainly dealt with human nature bringing out the two sides of 
di—the good and the evil. More often ihan not it was evil that was 
exposed in all its aspects” so that the listeners would be wary oë it, 
hey were ‘usually couched in an agreeable style nowhere does the. 
“tone fall into dry sermonizing for in that case they would | feel’ bored. - 
I$ was therefore through such interesting stories that they not oaly 
"forgot tfe wearisomeness of their travel but enjoyed the apparent 
"Cewdness of the gross stories „Which however pretended (each ai of 
mbrals. K 
‘Kasimajili Kathalu’ (Stories while at halts ai their way to 

' Benares) by Madhira Subbanna Dikshitulu in. "Telugu; one of ihe 
“South Indian Languages, tells us.how a master ane his disciale, 
havifig. been, prompted by.. a asin’ 1 to visit the famous shrine of Lord. 
Shiva at Benare® make their journey through various places. This: 
‘book illustrates the fact that such travels wer? made during the past. 
Written i in prose, however, instead of ine yerse like - -Chaucer’ 8, the 
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‘Ratbalu’ have become very populargever since. This book has resem- 
blance with the masterpice of the father of English langnage only in the 
meagre outline, the stories being told by the master to his 4gllowiffg. 
disciple on their pilgrimage during. their belts. But tor this fact it 
:has no other relevance for compagison because it doesn't" contain any 
of the features which makes ihe English work unique in its literature. e 

If we come to modern times we find æ tremendous chage in * 
the life of man. Tbanks to innumerable advantages of sciggcge, man Ns 
is now in the possession of a vast store of knowledge and [wet 
important feature is bis gorquest of cistance. With the invehtion 
and popular use of buses, trains and aerop. anes a new era has dawned. , 
He is no longer required to travel in the slow moving bulloek ps 
through deserted tracks." Population itself has enormously increased 
and.new and®large towns hdve comg into existence. With tie 
growth of large urban areas and industrialised units the entire face 
of the medieval society has changed. There has been large scale 
movement of population in the fowns as the employment potentialities 
increased. Thus the qld Hindu joint family system has been slowly 
disintegrating yielding place to small individual -units. The presence ' 
also of a Well knit administrative organization in the society has made 
men's life more secure and free from many of the dangers from whicl$ | 
the people of the medieval society suffered. A journey therefore from . 
Bezwada to Benares is no fonger considered a journey to heaven as 
people in olden times generally believed, the reason perhaps hping 
that those who went on*that journey did noi return. 

Pilgrimages which are now undertaken are therefore different 
from those of old in many respects. If the Plage of visit js very far, 
people goin trains. By this the old singular colour of the , undertaking ` 
-is lost.- The modern set up of a grown city has brought changeg in 
athe nature of the inns of old. They have become large and husy. 
However, a party of pilgrims doesn’t need tc make halis in the way * 
as it wag*forced to do at nights in previous times, because once it gets * : 
into the train it can travel for days in it till it reaches jts goar 
Travelling by train, or for that matter by bus, has cempletely ; 
changed the nature of the pilgrimage. Uniess, the party is large \ 
and able to reserve. ,9 complete bogie for its special use, which is a -. 
matter strictly depending on the,sizé and résoirces of the party and i 
_ which, in many .cases, is nof possible, travel in the tx:iins doesn’t 
permit of  exclusiveness. The trains are often sb crowded ibat . 
even, if all the memBers Qf the party succeed in getting into a single . 
Compartiment, they: don’t and space to sit. They are jostled and 
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jammed by the surging crowdq alieuevet the traii stops at fre 
station. Meanwhile the unending flow of crippled beggars aid 
formidable seliers in the compartment causes our poor pilgrims to fiac 
a shore before they aré drowned i in it, Such being the common plicht 
of a modefh traveller, in Ind, thøre is no scope for him to think oes 
further luxuries and pastimes beyond a simple rest on the seat 
Though no doubt they have better conditions of travel and freer 
movement and greater freedom, stil they do not. While away the * 
time” in story telling as mostly they did in the by gone ages. TLey 
look amazed ipto the vast moving regions, gr stare at tpe new faces 
appearing for a short time between theestations. ‘They do, of course, 
gossip, but the gossip being restricted to a few ‘it. doesn’t go far in 
occupying their minds. . : 
è Story-telling doesn’t seen to be a fifvourite pastine in ihege: deys 
because we have books and magazinesto read. This is an advantage 
which the’ old pilgrim had not got. He might he even an illiterate. 
The inveittion of printing and censequentially the flood of books cf 
all types and magazines and newspapers makes the field fertile for 
the reader to reap. The habit of story-telling of old has beea 
replaced today by the habit of story-reading during these pilgrimages. 
Nevertheless it is noteworthy that the story still captivates the mni 
of man. 

Judging human nature from what it i$ we may yet safely guess 
thgi in their gossip the pilgrims even of today, in spite of a large 
crowd of strangers among them, talk as loudly’ and openly as the lew 
isolated pilgrims of the ‘Canterbury Tales’, about many things which 
relate to the manner gf living, behaviour, and dress of themseives 
and ojhers. We may find among them any of the chats cers: wig 
haye been illustrated i in the famous “prolqgue’. Due 

~- A recent work of Mr. Bulusu Venkata Ramaniahy "Pilgrimsgeg? 
to ihe, North and South India’ in Telugu tells us in detail about tke 
pilgrimages made by the author and some others in the northern and tke 
southekn parts of India. It isnot a visit to a single place but io 
various shrines of the deities at various places in those regions. This 
book is valuable for its topographic interest, It gives a viv-d, 
description of their entire journey till they: return home. Wri-ten 
in two volumes it deals "with their visits to the different shrines in 
India, witltout Jeaving out the least details of their food at different ` 
places and how splitting into small groups they travelled through the 
spowy regions of the Himalayas at Badawi. Tt: is a straight na:ra- 
tion of all the events that took place durin® er journey. : a 
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"A study of this book will iio doubt give us an impression of the 
pilgrimages of our day. As has already been stated earljer the pilgrims 
starin a train and proceed to their destination without a sareak ? a 
usually they feed themselves during the journey either in the train or 

men the restaurants adjacent to hig stftions. They are provided with 
rooms in chowltries or ‘dharmsalas’ near the shrines when they reach Bi 
them. Here too they may either cook for therhselves or go to a hotel. ¢ 
“Usually large parties have their own cooking. After spending the > 
day roaming about the shrine and the surroundings they all rt at^ 5 
night around agloomy light gr under a flocd-lit lamp. Itis rather by 
fatigue owing to heavy siz'it-eeeing that they soon fall into sleep than 
by story-telling and gossip. We have entezed into an age of stupemdous 
development in, the fields of science, culture and education and these 
have ‘wade us modern in our living ; yet i; should not be forgotten thas 
what we call the ‘modern’ is only a culmination of all the ages that 
have preceded and that in spite of its acquisition of gomething new, like 
a chain of links, it contains somefing of old. - 


THE -TECHNIQUE, OF THE ONE-ACT DRAMA 


" KRISHNg Kovat, M.A, 
Lecturer, Lady Brabourne College 

Aristotle with his* usual authority laid down one necessary 

‘condition forea successful drama, its ‘‘proper magnitude and order". 
“No very minute animal can be beautiful, the eye comprehends the 
"Wwholé too ipstantancously to distinguish and compage the parts. 
Neither on the contrary, can one of a erodigious size be beautiful, 
because as all its parts cannot be seen at once, the whole, the unity 
of object, is lost to the spectator’’’. . 
e To undervalue this indication ófethe limitatio®s of the -one- 
act play is impossible. It uses the Greek idea of the austerity in 
the use of fable with a vengeance. A single theme is pursued to 
its climax ewith the minimum of nfaterials of the greatest dramatic 
effect, without any inter-weaving of stories. A proper one-actor 
will not have any change of place or scene, that is a rigid unity ol 
time and place should be followed. Otherwise it will Be just an 
ordinary five act play in miniature. Joe Corrie’s Hewers of Coal with 
its change of scene and time suffers from this defect. The one-act 
play necessaily follows such rigid rifles because the utmost 
economy in regard to words and a crystalised dramatic situation does 
not allow them any room for much exposiiidu and narrration. This 
may not be regarded as much of a loss as the narrative elemeni, 
‘unless properly camouflaged, dafnages the drama. 

A problem of some" intportance is that of the. artistic value cf 
concealmeni* and surprise as elements in sustailiiig: ‘interest: “Tn the 
conduct of his plot, the dramatist may ofteri have a ' choice 
‘Between two methods. He may elect to hold back from his audience 
“essentia? particulars relating to characters, motives, on, incidents, 
which, , while they will of course enter into his action, will do so as 





hidden agencies, to be inferréd only by their results and he may 
caleulate upon the production of a telling effect ‘when the real facis 
are disclosed and the causes of what has been happening made aident. 
Or he may, on the contrasy prefer to take his’ audienge into his con4- 
dence, , exhibit td them at the outset “the nature ‘of the chief forces 
which are invelved in his plot and then rely upon the interest wi 
which they will follow the action and eee of these forges in 
werking out a certain issue. 


x, à x 
..1 Aristotle : Poetics, , - 
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* Tt should, however, be borne „ir mind that the effort to create 
excitemept mantain attention by means cf mystery, secrecy and the 
unexpected, though perfecily legitimate, is so common a characteristie a 
of the merely sensational kind of novel and' play* that it comes under 
mthe suspicion of belonging to ipe n*ore rudimentary sages of art. 
There is a slory that Lord Dunsany hed had only one lesson in play. 
writing, given him by W. B. Yeats: ''Smrprise......... is psu ig 
* necessary. Surprise, and then more surprise and that is aM."' Bf Lord- 
Dunsany has given himself many other lessons since. 

The sirqeture of the drama forms an interesting study in ‘itself 
and the appreciation of a play evill depend, *at least in part, on the 
knowledge of the way in which the author goes to work. very 
dramatic story, arises out of some confliet—some clash of opposed 
individuals, or® passions or ¢iyfterests. „With the opening of thie 
conflict the real plot begins, wigh its conclusion the rea! plot ends; 
and since, between these two terms, the essential interest of the 
story will be composed of the*developmeni and fluctuadions of the 
struggle, the movement of the plot will necessarily follow a fairly | 
well defined and uniform course. The complication which arises from 
the initial efash of opposed forces will, as a rule, continue to increase 
until a point is reached at which a decisive turn is taken in favour « 
of one side or another, after which, the progress of events will be 
inevitably towards the finfl triumph of good over evil or evil over 
good. Through every plot we may thus trace more or less what. is 
sometimes called ‘the dramatic line.’ We have, to begin with, some 
initial incident or incidents in which the conflict originates, secondly 
the rising action, growth or complicdtior, compri- e of that part of ', 
the play in which the conflict continues *to increase in intensity 
while the outcome remains uncertain ; thirdly the Clim, Crisis or 
Turning Point, at which one of the contending forces obtains such 
controlling power that henceforth its ultimate success is assured ?' 
fourthly, thy Falling Action, Resolution or Denoueiment, ccnfprising ` 
thai p^ri of the play in which ihe stages i in the movement of. events. 
towards this success are marked oul and, fifthly, the conc clusion or. 
catastrophe, in which the conflict is brought -z0 8 close. 

* "Since EM ag first pointed out that the plot of a play may bé ^ 
symbolized as a s'pyramidal structure" it ha% new become a common 
“practice. Be S oe s . 
x d e 
e /7Ne 
en 7 x 
e b f i 
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In this diagram a stands fore the exposition ; b for the initial 
incident ; c for the growth of the action to its crisis; d for the turning 
poiht ; e for the resolution ; f for the catastrophe. 

Now this six-fold structure „is mainly to be found in the five-act 
or four-act dramas. With the one-act “Slay this structure undergoes 
a*slight change, for in a short play where a single dramatic situation 
B dealt with, the principle of econo ny is all important. There is no 
time for discursiveness. The author has to capture the interest of his 
audience at the outset aud then take care to retain it to the end. 

The following scheme has been generally adopted to Wustrate the 
dramatic structure: hd ; 

l. *Exposition. Here the situation is explained and the charac- 
ters are introduced. Imporlant events may have happened before the 
ris@of the curtain. These are made know! to the reader or audience 
in various ways. It gives the purview*of the action, the details 
that the audience must know to follow the deveiopment that 
will take plate. In ‘The Dear Departed’ the grandfather’s death 
gives the original situation, the explanation @ exposition. ‘Little 
Man’ and ‘Poet-tasters of Ispahan' have perfect exposition. 

2. Complication. Here the interest is increased by the introduc- 
tin of fresh factors, which complicate the situation and delay the 
solution. This is the stage when difficulties and awkward develop- 
ment arise. The action gets involved by ‘addition of new elements 
and tke suspense is accordingly heightened. In the above play the 
complication is introduced by the arrival of the sister, the mutual 
recrimination and the removal of the furniture with a view to mis- 
appropidtion. A 

8, eClimax. This is ie highest point of interest and the play 
'renehes its highest level of emotion. The oonflict has come to a crisis 
and awakens intense feeling. It shows the situation reachirtg a degree 
bt troubled complexity which seems to shut out all possibilities of a 

easy solution. This stage e:ther immediately precedes or dincides 
with ihe dénouement. In the The Dear Departed’’ the dead grand- 
efather suddenly comes back to life. | The daughters and the son-in-law . 
ave all embarrassed and without any explanation forethenourning the» 
chad put on. i55 . 
4. Dénouement, or final unravelling of the plot. This may ke 

alled the dramatic solution of the problem created by the situation... 
tt provides a solution and offers an opportunity for the cathartic effect. 2H 
In o The Dear Departed”? play the feventy year, old. ‘grandfather 
deblnred his intention to marry. pom rn : 
R ^ 11—2039P—IV . , 
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The catharsis does not relaée to pity and fear, but io greed, 


_ avarice, mental suspicion and jealousy which disturb end even corrupt 
the mind. Irom the above survey what stands out is the utmost 
economy of representation in this form of drama. Slight though its 
shape may be, it can carryee considerable weight of thoug ht, social 
criticism and serious reflection and views on all sorts of subjects antl + 
is a corrective to the mechanical atmosphere which has Ra life 


on such a large scale. : age 
The diagram of the one-act play may be given as such : vd 
. [ 
~ . C o i 
x “N . 
a—b d ° 


a for exposition ; b for complication ; € for climax and d for dénoue- 
mente . » 

In spite of the difficulttes of the one-act play with its obligatory 
swiftness of exposition and economy of means, tle author is confident, 
too, that it presents peculiar advantages in dealing tefsely with the 
sharp contrasts of chargcters and with the conflicts in social points of 
view, which, after all, cause most of the vital drama of life. 

Salome like most of Wilde's plays, is a rich and ornate picture : 
it was written for the purpose of displaying a neat and well-balancéd- 
plot, but more especially to exhibit the poet’s virtuosity in the writing 
of a coloured and rbythiffic, if somewhat monotonous, language. The 
figured style of the dialogue is the work of a writer who delighis in 
the sound of mere w&rds. The play has however a well-handled plot; 
it is thoroughly dramatic and holds the attention of the audience 
to one end.  . i s n . 

Since. the: ' dramatist in writing one- aot play cannot afford much. 

space for lengthy exposition, he often sums it up in a "tow pages. or: 
^ legen a fey lines. He is forced to concern himself with the stery or 
incident he bas set out to tell. The exposition of Salome EL not ` ing 
the usyfl form; it is largely the revelation of facts at second- hand, 
and is done in à more or less summary fashion. The’ firsį' eight’ or 
ten pages are taken up with conversgtion carried on by the Nubian,, 
First and Second Soldiers, Young Syrian and others. This is once 
interrupted: ‘by the voice of Jokanaan. This sort of exposition ig 
_ ‘tally’, it retards the action, yet in a poetic play some allowances maj’ 
be made.for the decorative aspects of the piece, the ieherent beauty 
-ót ‘the words, and we are willing to have tha .atmosfhere created and 
“wait for tbe entrante ol Salome herself bezore the story is appreciably 
advanced. s. e 


of 


a e A 
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As in most tragic plays, there eis here a continual repetition of the 


fate motif. Thee Witches scene’ in Macbeth is a classic example. This, 


device is used by the dramaijst in order to warn the audience that the 
outcome is to 2? tragic. "The voice of Jokanaan is the fate molif 
here. It also served as the contrae?, a basic priaciple of all arts. 
Ip Richard Strauss’s opera of Salome, the composer makes use of tke 
‘interruptions of Jokanaán in order to introduce striking musical con- 
trast. In the play the first interruption—‘‘after we will come another 
greater than I..’’—is a good example of Wilde’s use of contrast. 
Salome is.one of the most theatrical dramatic workge Few ons- 
act plays move so surely, so rhythmically,Sstraight,up to a climax so 
well devised and thrilling. Simplicity is the keynote of the acticn 
from Salome’s first enquiries about Jokanaan,—‘‘Is he an old maa, 
thf prophet?—there is a steagy processich of climaxes,“or crises, each 
leading to another and a greater one. Salome’s curiosity, then har 
strange love for the,uncouth prophet, Herod's entrance, the momea- 
tary pause inthe tension, then the upward flight of the aclion, Herod’s 
demand for Salome to dance, then another woment of suspense and 
the rapid climax, all combine to make Salome a first rate play. 
According to George Middleton the one-act plays are “Studies in 
(nsequences and readjustments, being, in fact, a further expression 
of some preceeding situation. Each play is, therefore, the epitome 
of a larger drama which is suggested in the Bhckground." * The word 
epitqne is significant, it suggests economy of means and brevity of 


treatment. * 


The one-act play of Deirdre by Yeats is a noble treatment of oae 
ef the’ world's great love storlés. The work shows the hard, pere- 
trating wisdom, that knowletige of human experiétice: and «motive | that 
is. characteristic of Yeats’s later works. _ in Deirdre there is consi- 


derable dramatic success both in design and in speech. Brevity’ ° s 


jis its keynote. From the legend, Yeats isolates the climax 
and from this even he excludes all that can be «excluced 
of conffigt. and suspense. The play is a lament; a* surpris- 
ingly consistent abstraction, from the play of character and 
action.  Yeats's dramatic genius at its full maturity: "turns 


k 


haturally to a brief form, that chooses with a reticence almost Greek ' 


the last phase of the*ürafedy the epitome of the darger drana. 


Deirdre, Naisi, CÓnchubar and Tergus are isolated, upon a back ground’ i 


of chorus figure, the fate that descends on them comes swifdy, 


without more dramatic preparaiions than the prélogue like conversation 
4 George Middleton—Preface to Tradition. : 
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of the musicians. The musicians algo fulfil the function of a chorus, 
and wijhin their narrative, which continvally leapg forward to the 
“known end with presage of disaster, the. persons of Deirdre, Nai$i, 
Conchubar and Tergus move as if ,lo their "appointed places for the 
final dramatic instant, the ‘tablegu’ which is in sight. Within these 
limits the play moves surely. The first pert or exposition is rigid 
with suspense. The musicians relate the tale of that famous queen * 
who has been wandering with her lover. Naisi with nohe to Befriend - 
them except wild beasts. Conchubar had irtended to merry her but, ' 
a month or so | before the marriage day 


Young man in the laughing scorn of his youth : $ 

Naisi, the sgn of Usua, climbed up there, 2 i 

and having woo%, Qr, as some say been woo'd 
e Catried her off. . 


and now they have come back having been forgiven, But Deirdre 
and the musicians speak out theie misgivings cf treachery, a 


‘fan olg man’s love . 
who casts no second line, is aard to cure 


i His jealousy is like his love”, 


. 
Tergus hides and denies his with uneasy repetitions of confidence; 
Naisi calmly and unfaltering overrides the thought. 


Complication starts with the entry of Conchubar’s messenger, 
suspense is broken by a gaoment of false relief exquisitely contrived 
as the turning point between the growing tension of the first part 
and the swift plunge to catastrophe of the second. From the mement, 
at which Conchubar’s treachery is revealeds tHe interest ‘Shifts. from 
suspense, which had served its purpose into bightening *the passion 
and laying bare the character$, to the contemplation of man’s conduct 
in face of ifie inevitable doom. There is a swift recovery of action, 
suspense followed by resolution when Deirdre first tries to ` save * Naisi's^' 
life at any €ost, and then upon the instants of his death sets her, brains 
against Conchubar's and in a superb piede of tragic acting makes sure . 
of her own death too. When Naisi has been killed she prepares for 
the*limax. With a Mnife hidden in her dress she defies and beats : 

^ down the old king's suspicions and goes outeto ook for the last time 
ather lover's body before giving herself to Conchubar *as fis queen. 
With her hand upon the curtain she turns and speaks eto the chorus 
in simple yet double-edgegl words, whose irony would befit the death 
speech of a an. D Aennean or Séphoclean queen. . 
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“Now strike the wire and sing to it a while, T 
Kaowing that all is happy, and that you know  * " 
Within what lyide-bed I shall lie this night 
gand by whit man, gud lie close to him 
Hot the bed's narrow, afl there outsleep the cock-crow’’.* 
^. The dénouement follows by the musicians providing the choric 
commentary :. ` 
“They are gone now. The proud may lie by the proud. What. 
more.to be said? Eagles have gone into their cloudy bed.”’ : 
This has the authentie note of grim, tfagic action, ard and deed 
' following too swiftly for more than brit and memorable comments. 
“It isa universalizing of the old story, a realizing of it again in terms 
of all human experience. Here we haye the exaltation eof the poetic 
imagination. e ° 
Riders to the Sea is a descriptive ifagedy which draws its strength 
from the qualify ofeacceptance whigh Synge had discovered in the 
lives of the islanders among whom he had lived. It moves on a 
*limited plane: the inevitability of the confliet between man and the 
sea, and the inevitability of men’s defeat. When the last of Matrya’s 
„5008 has been drowned she speaks to herself. ‘‘They are all gone now 
*..,... No man at all can be living for ever, and we must be satisfied”. 
The appropriate cominent made by Yeats in his reasons for 
excluding war poetry from The Oxford Book of Modern Verse was 
“Passive suffering is not a theme for poetry. In all the greai tra- 
gedies, tragedy isa joy to the man who dies, in Greece the tragic 
chorus danced". : 
i In Riders to the Sga the people are simply victims, the acceptance 
is notewhole, but rather a weary resignation. The. sea is the only 
“important character in the play. Only dhe sea is active. “It is man 
against the elements, but man only in the simple exercise of his 
Toutine gustan, The tragedy is natural in the most common sense 
‘of the term; it is, further, simply an issue of observation Bac record. 
Again the language is an imposed coustituent of flavour rather than 
the essence of the tragedy and its discovery. Although the vigour 
of the speech sharply distinguishes Synge’s play from the habitual, 
pathos of naturalism, the emotion of the work is pathetic rather than 
iragic. As with the young men of the island nothing? nothing human ` 
lives there, omen conflict and experience are obliterated alike: ‘hy 
the weight of: *natural dangers and by the pressure of ne natural 
view." e ; 
D 3 R, Williams ; Drama from Ibsen to Eliot, e 


Ss. 
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Synge’s mastery of words is*one of his greatest assets like 
Shakespedre, he can at once suggest environment bye purely verbal 
means. Beautiful words and sentences are pot necessarily an integral 
part of drama, but dramatic language ghai is beautiful in itself means 
"much. The sharp contrast beiwett the homely and every day life, 
and the gruesomeness of death, is clearly drawn in this play. The, 
Words here are almost a part of the action, they suggest at mogphere 


"better than half à dozen scene-painters could hope to do. í : 4 
George Moore writes of Riders to the Sea—'' When I heard. this 
one-act play, seemed very Bttle more than ethe contents of Synge’s 
notebook, an experiment in language, rather than a work of art a * 
preparatory essay, he seemed to me to have contended himeelf °with’ 
relating a painful rather thant a dramatic story, his pre- occupation 
being to*discover a style, a vehicle of expression...'" And the inciden? 
is painful rather than dramatic, for the struggle must be imagined, 
it cannot be seen and apprehendgd by the audience. "The struggle 
here depicted is so helpless as to leave no room for anything ‘but dumb 
submission. Tragedy is weually the spectacle of man in conflict with e 
circumstances against which he has, or seems io have, atleasta 
fighting chance. Synge’s play is a spectacle showing the result of 
a conflict in which man has no chance at all. We witness a disaster e 


before which we are powerlesg. 
Rid rs to the Sea serves to- illustrate the essential difference 


between the one-act play and the fuil length drama. Since the formgr 
is concerned with a single incident, it is capable of very little 
development A tragedy is not a fact or an event ; it shows great and 
strong characters struggling with forces ‘foo great to overeqme. "nd * 
MES ast see thie. struggle. A tragic figure must have the opportynity ` 
: 1 ouontably. We mug at least see him struggle with fate m=- 
ve evade it. A one-act play can scarcely do more. than indicated | 
ihe consequences of a struggle. The last act is only the result of ^ \ 
what has gÓne on fora long time before. Bartley’s death fs the ` 
climax, the epitome of the larger drama which is suggested,in the ` 
„background. Instead of showing each sucgeeding -drowning, only woe 
E dgst j8..shown. 
Devalipment is necessary, and developmeni in the one- „act play 
is? "what the drafnatist can’ scarcely show, be@ause the one-actor i is a 
singl& scene incident, situation, and we- cannot see more ethan. one 
stage. jn the development of a person or a situation.* It might be 








4 George Moore : Hail and Farewell- e 


I 
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said that the most momentous aaora in tragedy occur between 
the acis: whad we see is almost entirely the critical points during the 
Period of development. ° 
Judged by its ‘own merit, the play bas a perfect structure. 
Allison’s Lad (B.M. Dix), The esPhilosopher of Butier-Bigginsem 
,(H. Chapin), The Pooetasters of Ispahan (C. Bax), The Little Man 
(Galsworthy), Catherint. Parr (M. Baring), The Discovery (H. Ould), 
The Grand Chams Diamond (Monkhouse), A Villa for Sale (Gcitry), * 
‘The Rising of the Moon (Lady Gregory), 4 Husband for Breakfast 
(Mitchell) —axe some of the unique examples of structurpi perfection. 
Now within such a’ limited scope as has been illustrated earlier, 
the development of character is an impossibility. The full-iength 
drama, as it is, offers very little scope for three dimengional portraits. 
But with one or two extra lines an illusion of the wWhoie feagures is 
created and the characters are made even dynamic. In the one-act play, 
however, before the static character has time to change the play is 
over. The playwright’s ‘hands are"tied. He cannot bring in any 
complication that can be shown in a subsgquent scene. He has to 
put all his cards on the table ani naturally is compelled to give a 
total impression of the characters at the earliest opportunity as other- 
,wise there is the chance of the characters giving no impression at all. 


In most types of plays characterization is of very great 
importance. Good characterization can bê based only upon thocghtful, 
and sympathetic observation of tke people. The characters in 
a play must be different from each other, and ihe difference must 
appear in their attitudes towards each other and towards what is 
happening, in their actions," ‘their opinions, and their modes of ` 
speeqh. A simple and obvious method of differentiating. ae gharacter 
-is jo make him speak in dialect or in pad English; Split no. UM 
. people use formal and sometimes affected modes of speaph, a taliatii ta 
AN 
"shallow man may g gabble on, while everyone else is awed into silence,“ 
and thereby make their silence more impressive ; a award will 
` meet sudden, danger in a very different way from that of a brave man ; 
and so on. Moreover, the characters must be fairly consistent, . 
"and if any changes are to appear in them, the audience nash, bo: 
carefully prepared in advance. Characters must alg ds" made 
human, not faultless*hefo and fiendish ` villain which belong. to the 
ihelo-drama. À 









i 





Unlike regular drama, the one-act play seeks to represer.t a-small. 
qnit of life. And therefore, in an average one-act play the number . 
. of characters is necessarily small—usuflly five or six, gelcom more 
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than a dozen. “Of these, again, only Que or two are fully delineated, 
the reste being just sketched in to help the action. The main 
chatacters are always positive entities, each endowed with a distincte 
individuality. For example in ‘Prelude. and Fugue’ there are only 
™wo characters, Joan and Roseman. IR "Catherine Parr® there are 
three characters ; in ‘Michael’, seven ; in ‘The Three Way -farers’ 
eleven characters with some more men and won*en as guests. 
. The Dramatic method of differentiation of characters is clearly 
indicated and analysed in ‘Riders to the Sea’ and ‘Allison’s Lad’. 
The convict 4n Dishop's Candlestick', Barbage in the ‘Rehearsal’ 
and the English woman in the ‘Little Ma? are vigorously painted 
individual characters in a limited sphere. : 
The plot of a play "is as important as the characterization and 
the dialogue. Arisis involving ĉonflict forms the plot or frameworke 
of a play. Dumas the elder, who wrote many successful plays, 
claimed that all he needed for "ODORE NAE 8 play Mas «four boards, 
two actors and a passion". What he meant ‘by passion is the 
struggle or conflict which causes the crisis. The very essence of 
drama is conflict and this may be of two different kinds, outer and | 
inner. Outér conflict takes place between two men or groups of 
men; or between a man and his society or a power above him . 
such as ‘fate’. Inner conflict takes place in a character's nature: - 
Sometimes it is between emotions which outward circumstances 
cause to clash. Such a conflict, shorn of all its irrelevaneies and 
superfluities, presented eas simply and directly as possible, and 
subordinated only to the necessities of characterization and atmosphere, 
forms the ideal plot for a one-act play;* The one-act play seeks to ' 
represent a brief series of incidents drawnefrdm one situation and to 
create upon the reader a singleness of effect. Hence too Much 
intricacy of plot and the introduction of snb-plots are equally ^ 
unsuitable to its structure. S 
First gf all the plot may be invented. The author may write - 
about a historical figure in whom he is interested, or an incident . 
in the history of his own school or Village or town. Sevéral of . 
these incidents could be put together to” make a little pageant or a . 
“chronicle play" about "the life of a great man or woman in the past. 
For example, 'Qatherine Parr by Maurice Baring deals with the 
private life of King Henry Vill and his sixth aid last wife.. 
Anotliér such example is ‘The Discovery’ by Hermon Quid, in which 
tu 
6 
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we have Christopher Columbus and p men on the day of sha 
discovery of Argerica. Except the date of the discovery ani, 
Cdlumbus being at open defiance with his crew which are historical, 
the rest of the play is a werk: of imagination. 

If the author does not like $ invent on his own he can take an 


incident from a well-known story or novel and make it into a play 


*as James Bridie has déne with ‘The Pardoners Tale’, an adaptacion 
.from Chaucer dr as Olive Conway has done with ‘Becky Sharp’ an 


$9 
: adaptation from Thackery’s ‘Vanity Fair. There ave many suzh 


incidents to befound in the novels by Dickens, Sir Welter Scott, 


R.-L. Stevenson, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle*and other writers. 


The importance of dialogue should be very clear. A very impor- 
tant point emphasized by Sir Percival Wilde, is ihat dialogue does 
né& usually develop ihe main line of tifought from A%to B to Q to D 
to E and so on, but. say from Ato C to Dto E to B to C to and to 
E to F to Gto Y qnd to C ete.—doubling back, leaping forward, 
repeating important ideas and enlarging upon them and sometimes 
bringing in ideas which are not strictly relevgnt, but create atinos- 


` phere or reveal character or give the illusion of real life. 


e 
The ideal to be aimed at in all prose dialogne is that so vigorously 
described by Synge in his preface to The Playboy of the Western 


- World. Synge says: ''I have used one or two words only that I have 


not heard among the country people of Ireland or spoken in my own 
nursery before I could read the news paper. À ceriain number of 
the phrases I employ I have heard also from hetds and fishermen 
along the coast from Kerry to Mayo or from Beggar-women or Ballad- 
singers nearee Dublin and I am glad to acknowledge how mach I 
owe to thé folk imagination of these fine people. . „all art is a colla- 


eboration and there is little doubt that in the happy ages of literature’ 


I 


‘striking and beautiful phrases were as ready to the story-teller's or ~ 
ithe play-gright’s hand as the rich cloaks and dresses of his time.. 

On the stage one must have reality and one must have joy * aud that 
is why “she intellectual modern drama has failed and people have 
grown sick of the false joy af the musical comedy that has been given 
ihem in place of the rich joy found only in what 4s superb and wid 


-in reality. In a good play every speech should be as fully Havcured as 
“a nut or apple and sue speeches « cannot be written by ofe wo Mores 


23 


among people sus have shut their lips on poetry. 
e 


From this ‘popular speech, Synge wove the highly artificial j proe 


* of (is plays, candenced and beautiful, fuil of poe vy and a îl vehicle 


for his highest tragedy and richest humour. " 
19—90389P-—1V . P 
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Synge found the characters apd th» ideas for his plays among 
ihe Irisl» peasants and fisher folk with wkom he lived in the Aran 
Islands, in Kerry and Wieklow and Connemara. Their primitive life, , 
their struggle with the relentless forces of "aaiufe, their brutality and 
` passion and boisterous humouxs protided kim with th8 material for 
comedies and tragedies which are unique in English, while his genius. 


gave them universal significance and appeal. * The subtle characteriza- ° 
tion, the strange setting and the fine technique of Synge’s plays “are nó .. 


more striking than the peculiar language in which they are written. 

Synge is oneof those artistg, who can write wisely and briefly’ upon 
their own art. Here is a passage from Syrge's Riders to the Sea. 
revealing the soul in cadences : "They're all gone now and thereeis n't 
any more the sea can do sto me. ..I'll have no call now to be up 
and crying and fraying whenethe wind breaks f.om the south amd 
you can hear the surf is in tha east and the sir? is in the west, making 
a great stir with the two noises and they hitting one on £he other. . oe 

Many authors of the one-act play have evolved a form of dialogue, 
a sort of heightened Wose, one of the beat examples of which is, 


Ferguson’s Campbell of Kilmhar which would stand comparison with : 


Synge’s Riders to the Sea. George R. Malloch, Gilbert Cannan, 
Constance Holme, Dorothy Una Ratcliff and Padraic Pearse areo 
followers of this tradition. z 


Every speech should b® characteristic of tae speaker. Important B 


as it often is that the dialogue should appear to be quite natural, if 
an never copy exactly tite conversation of real lfe. Like the: other 
aris drama does not merely copy life, it selects and arranges the raw. 


material which life provides in ordef to re-crsate and interpret. 


Dialogue then becomes an essential adjutiet" to action E even an 


integral part of it. The story moves beneath the talk and 1s stage be 


stage ‘elucidated by it. Yet the principal funetion of the dialogue i in 
the drama as in the novel is, in direct connection with characteriza- 
tion. Weynay regard dramatic dialogue as a means of characterization’ 
under two heads; taking first the utterances of a given person in 
his conversation with others and then the remarks made about him: 


N 


y other persons in the play. Of the former aspect of dialogue there . 


"is Mitle tó be said. peaking broadly the utteranees of any person 
in a play will «furnish a continual ruünn hz tcomnentary upon his 


* 


conduct and character and when for. any reason such® commentary ‘is - 





hlarly necessary we may expect-to find scene® in which the 





action’ practically stands still, while thoughts, reeling and motives X 


are brought to. the-front. e Mere Talk” as it is sometimes called By 
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e 
those who are impatient of any delay if the movement of a story-t8k 
in which we are directly concerned with character and only jndiracily 
. With incident the kind of talk of which there is so much for insta 
in the greater plays df Morlier's and in the works of modern psycho- 
logical playwfrights like Ibsen,9is thus amply justified on the cne, 
condition that it really serves the end for which it is intended. Of 
» course in the critical examination of dialogue the demands oi na'ucal 
. reticente and occasionally of deliberate disguise may have to be . 
allowed for much that a person tells us about himself may have 10 be 
told as it were unconsciously by and by implication. A skilful 2lay- 
.Wright unless he has sofe special mgtive for conceflinent or de: ay 
will ke pains to indicate the fundamental qualities of his prinsipal 
characters the qualities on which the plot js tô hinge as soon anl as 
carly as possible. This | is Shakéspeare’s generad “method. In“ 
considering the language employed by any character about any other 
we have always to know who it is that is speaking, what motive such 
a person may in the circumstances hav® for speaking as he does, how 
ehis utterances may be coloured by his own feelings. Only then shall 
we be able to determine how far we are justified in taking his words 
as a factor in the formation of our own opinion. This methoc of 
*'cross-lighting'' has been successfully employed by the great masters 
of drama. In smaller plays this method is not so vigorously employed. 
In considering this method we shall oceasionally find thas a certain 
chagacter in a play seems to stand a little apart from the rest ard to 
speak as it were with somewhat greater autleority. Such a character 
is sometimes described as the chorus of the drama in which he 
appears, because to a limited*-extent be fulfils the interpre-ative 
functign of "the chorus it Greek tragedy. His role here is thas of 
a commentator. This method i8 again not successfully employed in 
shorter plays. ‘Culbin Sands’ . by Gordon Bottomley shows a modern 
version of this classical heritage, From the rigid standpoint of Greek. 
drama Æ may seem to be an example of a play in which chorus has 
degenereted into opera®. But it is better than using the chorus in a 
serious play ànd be ridiculed” by the 20th century audience. It has 
appreciated the haunting iune of two sets of chorus (used as prota- 
gonist in a sense), the winds and the trees, Gach set, consisting*of * 
nine individuals. They®upfly the music and create (he atmosplere 
of ‘the. remarkable scene of desolation and dreariness of Culbin, sands 
which replaced $ fertile field in 1694. The same type of opériitive. 
element exploiting the classical form we. findealso in Eliot’s fh; ünient 


5 Vide article on Ono-tct play in Calcutta Revieng —March, 1961, 
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Sweeney ‘Agonistes, which is modeled on Aristophenes. The possi- 
bility ofe this classical note did not escape the Irish dramatist Yeats 
and his The Dreaming of the Bones shows an expert modification df. 
the chorus. Here ihe three musicians do afl the functions of the 


-classical chorus. It gives the time ‘ ‘ofo hour before dawh” and the 


supernatural touch : 


Have not the old writers sfid De 


That dizzy dreams can spring ° 
From the dry Bones of the Dead? 


The movement of the characters too " described by the chorus. 
Yeats has not only exploitef the classica. technique but also has « 
interspersed it with a modern stage trick or two connecting the ction 
on the stage with the world*outside. Another musical one-act play 
in whieh the “whole classi@al paraphernalia, the chorus and ife 
classical myth has ‘been successfully used is ‘Fandora’s Box’ by 
Rosalind Vallance. On the function of the soliloquy *n characteriza- 
tion, Congreve made the following remark about utterances? “T grant 
that for a man to talg to himself appears absurd and unnatural ande 
indeed it is so in most cases. But the circumstances which may 
attend the “occasion make great alterations. It oftentime happens to 
a man to have designs which require him to himself. In such a cases 


therefore, the audience must observe whether the person upon the . 


stage takes any notice of them at all or not. For if he supposes any 
one to be by when he talks to himself it is monstrous and ridiculpus 
to the last degree." ‘Phe criticism of our own day is, however, 
distinctly against this use at any rate in realistic drama. It is now. 
held to be not only a convention but à clumgy conventiqn and one * 
strictly speaking non-dramatic. The practical disappearance af both 


Ic 
" 


' 
^ 


formal soliloquy and incidentą] aside from our greater contemporary 


drama iè thug a most significant index of a general change in our ' 
ideas of dramatic study. Modern criticism accepts the confident’ : 


which origynated in the chorus of Greek tragedy—an intimate friend 
or nurse or duenna but only on condition that he shall cease fo be a 
mere lay figure and shall himself be provided with an essential part in’ 


the action. An attempt has been made to apply this method in à * 
. recent one-act play by Cliford Bax in his ‘Prelude and Fugue’, where ". 


the characters think aloud.* The. convefsatfon between Joan and 
Rosemary exposes the workings or their minds. By switching off 
the lights from the stage (twice) the characters are made to repeat 


what they had said’ béfore,only adding to it their new thoughts. It `.. 
E * 


is a uniqué experiment and well worth staging. 


= Reviews. any Hatices of Books 


Federalism in India.—By ria N. Schoenfeld, Washirgton 
P.C.: Public Affairs Presg, 1960, pp. 27. 


This monograph is offered as a concise documentation of the federal e 

' scheme of Government in India. Its purpose is to provide an orientasicn, 

both historical and contemporary, for a better appreciation of the Indian 
Governmental system. ® ^ set 


The author is an Assistant Professor in Pólitiea] Science in ihe 
Temple University (Philadelphia), His interest in India -dates back to 
the years of great national movement. He served the University of Kerala 
as Professor of Political Sciéuce and Law during the academi? year of 
1958-59. His study was thus facilitated by personal experience, enriched 
by interviews and direet observation of the Governmental system in India, 


, The genesis of the federal system has been studied in the Simon 
"Commission Report of 1930. Its evolution $hrough three successive 
Round Table Conferences (1980-82) and final incorporation in Government 
of India Act of 1935 have been traced with admirable clarity and compact- 
Wess. The story has been brought right up to January, 1950, the date of 
. inauguration of the New Constitution, Indeed, the acceptance of federa- 
lism was a historical inevitability in.the Indiafi situation, 


eBut the constitution represents a unique experiment ina political 
structure, which is federal in form but unitary in content. The centre 
has been made unusually powerful vis-a-vis the States. It has received a 
efavoured treatment in the distribution of powers. It enjoys the residuary 
powers. What i is more, Parliament may legislate upon a subject “sted 
in the State List in different circumstances. As the author remarks: 
. The broad grant of power in the Centre List, the all- inclusive character 
of the Concurrent List, the mechanisms for abrogating state contro: cver 
- subjects@n the State List, the lack of full legal control over municipelities l 
by the states under the constitution, the gravitation of control ander 
circumst&uces of emergency anë national interest all point to the unitary, 
‘character of Indian Governmertt... When the character of the InCian 
"Government is viewed in terms. of the socialist objectives of the plarmede 
: economy which have been gn adopted goal in India, then the ogera l 
l character of that Government: prone even more ‘difficult to envisage 
“pp. 14:15). ° Ü i 
. General effects of the “devises like Inter-State Council, Zonal Council, 
Tpter-State Water Disputes Tribunals, Rive» Boards and periodic all-India 
-Copferences on federal structure haye alg& been analysed. : Thera is a 
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remarkable section on the probable effect of grant in aid device in India. 
The momograph is rounded up with a searching discussjon on the general 

‘prblems of Indian federalism. Strong regional movements, linguistic 
divisions, needs of a planned economy, shortage of administrative personnel, 
. the personality of Prime Ministgr Ne&ru and the over-all domination 
of the Congress Party have been studied as important elements in the 


analysis of federal system in India, š wae 


The author has produced a thought-provoking monqgraph. * Clarity 
of his ideas has expressed itself in effective presentation, .His monograph € 
will be a welcome addition to the volumes of literature on India's constitu- 
tion and wiil eminently deserve a serious studæ. n 


R, CHAKRAVA&RTI 


9. 
Ourselves 


. 
JUSTICE Wirrtas O'DouanaB Pnézk IN CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 


Justice William O%Douglas of the Supreme Court of the Uniled 
States ff America visited the University of Calcutta in July, 1055 to e 
deliver the Tagore Law Lectures on a highly interesting subjeci—- 
From Marshall to Mukherjea: Studies in American and Indian 
constitutional Law. After his return tg ‘America he “expressed his 
‘desire ẹ for the award of 2 prize to be called Justice William O’ Douglas 
Prize in Constitutional Law. Justice O,Dodglas, at the sametime, 

pleced funds at the disposal , ‘of the Ungversity for the creation cf she 
Prize to be awarded on the combined results of June and January 
Preliminary LL.B. Examination in the Paper Constitutional Law. 
The offer hag been accepted by the Untversity with thanks. 


e A CHAIR OF AMERICAN’ STUDIES AT THE UNéVERSITY OF CALOUTCA 


The University of Missouri in U.S.A. has recently writtên a letter 
to the Vice-Chancellor of our University regarding the establishment 
of a Chair of American Studies in this University and a reciprocal 
Chair of Indian or South-Asian Studies in that University. Dr. 
Elmer Ellis, President, University of Missouri, has said in bis letter 
that the mutual interest of the Universities 8f Calcutta and Missouri 

might be well served if they could co-operate in establishing a Chair 
of. American Studies at the University of Calcutta and a Chair of 
Indian, or South-Asian Studies at the University of Missouri. Our 
Vice-Chanceflor has sent his reply to Dr. Elmer Ellis saying that 
the groposal i is a very welcome one, and that he would' readily urder-. . 
take the establishment of a Chair of American Studies here, as soon 
ås necessary funds for the purpose were available. The proposal is 
undoubtedly. a right step in the promotion of Indo- aore ends 
p and. understanding. : Ui 


V INTERNATIONAL, Smarty, AR ON. < UNIVERSITY Tom" IN Yvügsrav 


This Seminar whith 1s being held in Yugoslavia. between July", 
12th and 228d, 1961, has extended its invitation to the University - "o 
Calcutta. It Was been said that the International Seminar- <= Uni- = 
versity Today", will dedicate itself to the consideration of onie: l 


porary probleius ol Universities and institutes, including ; the estab- 
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lifhment of cordial relations befween Professors and students from 
various eountries in the world. 


= * *. 
CREATION OF A CHAIR EXTRAORDINARY FOR MODERN INDIAN LANGUAGES 


AND THE LITERATURE IN THE UgivERsITY OF ÁMSTERDOM 
9 


The Secretary to Government of India, Ministry of Education, | 


has written to the University of Calcutta, if this University, could 


offer its assistance to the Amsterdom University in respéct of teaching . 


Modern Indian Languages. The assistance might be in the nature 
of books, Sharis, gramaphone records, tgpe-recordings and other 
material suitable for fareigner#for learning Hindi, Bengali, Tamil and 
Urdu. It is gratifying to note that modern Indian languag$s are 


being studied with care and ifterest in European centres of learning. 
. . e e 


e 
AcHARYYA P. C. Ray CENTENARY CELEBRATION 


The University of Calcutta has taken the respensibifity of celebra- 
ting the birth centenary of Acharyya Prafullachandra Roy in August 
of this year. It has alre&dy appointed a Committee to take steps for 
the celebrajion, and funds are being placed at the disposal of this 
Committee for that purpose. The programme will soon be finalized 


and necessary steps will be taken for the implementation of the * 


programme. 





* 
e € *. 
» Pi 
e 
e 
S3iofifications - 
. 
. . UNIVERSITY OF SAUGAR 
Registrar University Office, 
Notification No, 85 Saugar, the 24th August, 1980 
m Notification - 


. e 
It is notified that the following candidates who appeared at the various Hxaminations 
the University of Saugar held in April-May, 1960 have been'found guilty of using uafair 
eans af the Examinations. Action has, therefore, been taken against them in the fcllewing 
anner :— 
e 
I. (o) The resulta of the following candidates for 1960 are cancelled. M 
(b) They will not be permitted to take the Stpplementary examinations, X any, 
(c) They are debarred from taking examinations to be held in the year 1961. 


(d) They will be however permitted to appear in 1962 and subsequent examina- 
Hopes ~ 
e. 


Roll Enrol. Yo. Name of the Candidate Name of Ezami- Centre. 
Yo. . with address. natign. 


27 B/19007 Shivendra Singh, 112/2 B.A. Final TRS Col: Rewa 
Malti Mandir, Ghoghar, s 
: Rewa. 
90 B/15106 E. .Sanyal, Law College, LL.B, Final Law Col: Raipur. 
. ; aipur. 


199 C/2146 Pyare Lal Sharma, Law p L.B. Prev. Do. 
College, Raipur. : 
X8 ^ B/7670 A. Khan Niazi, Law Col: Do. Do. 
: ' Raipur, 
389 B/9995 S. C, Sharma, Law Col: Do. Do. 
: Raipur. 


TX, (a) The results of the following eandidates are cancelled. 
(b) They will not be permitted to appear at the Supplementary Ezanination 
in 1960. 


* (c) They will, however, be allowed to appear in 1961 and subsequent examirations. 


Roll Enrol, No. Name of Candidates with * Name of Exami- Cen.re. 
No: address. nation. . 


347 8/10424 L. K. Dani, Law Col * Raipur. LL.B. Prev. Law Col: Raipur 


144 C[i996 - Mata Srinivasarao Neeruph- LL.B. Final. Do. 
` . palem Achomta, P O. Narrpur 
e Talque, West Gogavari Dist. 
Andhra. 
198 B/7098 D. M. Khan, Law Col: Do. Do 
` Raipur. : m 5S 
191 B/T701 G. T. Sharma, Law Col: Do. Do 


Raipure e 
TIT, Injhe cafe of the following candidates the following papers have been cancelled. 


Roll Enrol. No® Name of Candidate with Name of Exam- Centre... 
No. . : address. & Poper, "Ed 


mu Cj1588 Bihari Lal Upadhyaya B.A. Final Econ. , Chh: Col: 
Baikanthpura Ward No. e I. - Ra pur. 
20, Raigarh. 


18 —90200.—TV bx 


809 


161 


B/16341 
. 
B/14831 


B/7096 


B/12681 


B/12286 


B/9972 
- 


* 


B/13639 
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e 
Dwarka Prasad Rawət, B.A. Final NMV, Hoshanga- 
Sarafa Chowk, Hoshangabad Geog. I. : bad. 
Yogendre Lal Dowangan. B.A. Final Chh: Col:  , 
Kondagaon, Dist. Batsar. Pol. IT. Raipur. : 
M. N. Ahmed, Law Col: LL.B. Prev. Law Col: 
Raipur. $ Law of Evidence Raipur. 
te Pap V. 
G. S. Trivedi, Law Col: Do. Criminal Law Do. 
Raipur. Pap. VII. .c 


Satrughan Rai C/o Shiv 
Prasad Rai, Vill. Semra, 
B.P.O, Nagpur, Dist. 
Surguja. 
S. N. Jha, Law Col 
Raipur e 

» 
V. 8,' Kamavisdan, Law 
Col. Raipur. 


LL.B. Prev. Land U.T.D Saugar. T 
Reverue Code Pap. e A 
I. : “4 


LL.B. Prev. Con- Law Cal. 
quj & Sales of * Raipur. 
Goods Act. Pap. IV à 


LL.B. Final Pub. Do. 


Inter Law Pap. VII. : 


Ishwar Chandra, 
e Registrar, 
University of Saugar. 


BOARD OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, RAJASTHAN, JAIPUR 
* 


Notifieation (1960) 


. 

À candidate named, Moti fial Gaur, had impersonated ore Medhaw Lal Sharma at the 
High School Examination, conducted by the Board in the year 1958, The particulars of the 
candidates andthe disciplinary action taken against them is as under :— 


8. No. 
1 


. [ad 


Sub : 
Read: Syndicate Resolution dated 28rd April, 1960. 


Roll No. 


94405 


qute st 


Name of Candidate & address. Action taken, e 


Madhawa Lat Sharma (who styled High School Examination for 
himself as ə Mahendra Kumar 1958 cancelled and further 
Sharma at the High School dabarred from appearing at 
Examination of! 1957), S'o Shri any examination upto and 
Onkar Lal Sharma, Nathdware including the examindétion 


(Udaipur? 


oz 1961. 


Moti Lal Gaur, Telephone Operator. Debarred from appearing at 


Udaipur. 


any examination of the Board: 
for 5 years, i.e. up to'and in- è 
‘lading the $xamination of 
1963, . 


. R. K. Agarwal, ©- - 
Secretary, <- 


Boaré of Secondary Education, ° 
Rajasthan, Jaipur? 


ANDHRA UNIVERSITY : $ 


. i 
No : 88-2763-60 . À y 


Proceedings of the Syndicate 


Misconduct at University Examinations, March-April, 1960. 


ORDER 


e 


The results ol the following candidates who have been found guilty of resorting to 
unfaizmeans &t University Exdminagions held in March-April. 1£60 are cancelled and th 


are debarred from ap 
against each ;, 


pearing for any of the University Examinations for the period notéd 


* 


| 


AVY RAD LAL LUN 


S. Name of the Candidate Examination Reg. Qentre in which 


1. 2 


1 M. Sanyasirayudu 
° 


DE 3 ’ 
*2 K. Satyanarayana 


e 
Ee "E 
3 A. Satyanarayana Reddi 
4 K. Gopalakrishpayya 


5 C. Nagamani 
8 G. Mannadha Rao 


S. Sambasiva Reo 
E. Vivekanand ° 
C, Venkates¥ara Rao 


P. Rama Rao 


«0 ] 


L1 Y. Virabbadra Rao 


' 49 J. Koteswara Rao 


18 X. Sannibabu 


14 

15 

16 
e 


M. Simhachalam 
M. V. Haragopala Hao 


T. Satyanarayanamurty 
P.U.Ce 


Ey 
| K. Ranga Rao 

K. A. Deva Raju 

T. Radhakrishna Reo 


D. Raf gopala Rao 
U. Subba Rao 

P. Négabhushnam 
A. Rudhra navan 


V. Deenak juna Rao 


P. Venkaeswarlu 
Y. R. Keswara Rao 
D. Pvanakara Rao 


- Arjuna Prasad e 
. Ld 


, 


Vijayawada 


ks] 
A e 
Period of Rustication 


No. "the candidate 
e appeared for the 
Examination . 
3 E 24% oe 
C » 
Matriculation 2087 Narasapur Debarred for 1 year and 
s $ College, ^ permitted to sit for the 
e° NARASAPUR University — Examina- ' 
` tious to be held in 
7 March 1961 or thereafter 
* do. 9887 Govt. Arts do. - 
College, Raiah- . 
mundry. 
do. 3808 V. S. R College, do. 
Tenali 
do. 3389 S. RR e 5, OVR e do, 
e Govt. College, . 
Vijfsawada. . 
do. 3901 ‘do. do, 
do. 8255 V.S R  €ollege, Debarred for two years 
TENALI and permitted to sit 
* o fog the University 
e. examinationse to be 
a beld in March, 1962 
or thereafter. 
do. 3298 do. do. 
do. 8352 e do. do. 
do. 3871 - do. do. 
Intermediate 201 W.G.B. College, Debarred for 1 year 
BHIMAV ARAM and permilted to sit for 
the University Exmina- 
tions toebe held in 
March, 1961 or there- 
. i after. 
do. 520 Sir C.R.R. College, do. 
ELUR 
do, 2854 SRR & CVR Govt. do. 
Colfege, Vijaya- 
wada. 
do. 2932 M.R. College, do, 
Vizianagaram 
do, 2984 , do. do. 
do. 2986 do. do. 
do. e, 925 W.G.B. College. Debarred for 1 year and 
é BHIMAVARAM permitted to sit for 
: the University Exmn. 
to..be held in March, 
- 1961 or thereafter, 
do. 1079 do. UST do. 
do. 1826 do .» do. 
do. 1948 Sri C.R.R. do. >z 
College, Eluru 
do. 2994 * do, do. 
do. 2306 do. do. 
do. 2498 do. do. 
do. * 9609 V.S.R. College, do. 
» ` TENALI 
do. 8648 do. do. 
do. - 8814 do. € do, - o 
do. 8898 do. do.. 
e de. 8830 , do. do, : 
do. 8879 A.L." College, Debarred for 1 year and 


permitted t eit for the 
University Examina- 
tions to be held’ in 
March, 1961 or there- 
after. ' 
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29 Y. Taraia dos 8940 do. " do. 
Md P.U.C. e 

30 R. Kishan Subhansingh do. 9084 da, doe 

81 B. R. Mohana Rao do.. 9414 co. do. 
QR. Ankamma do. 9464 de. . do. 

88 "B. V. Rama Hao do. 9475 Go. do. e. 
94 G. Srinivasa Rao do. 9509 e dove . do. 

85 P. Venkataramana do. 9651 S.R.R. & CVR do. 

' e Govt. College, e 

3 *e * Vijayawada, 

86 Syed Mohiuddin do. 9861 do. do. 

97 P. Barveswara Rao do. 10013 do do. e 
88 K. Venkateswarlu do. 10026 do.* doz e 
89 B. Koteswara Rao do. 10240 do. doe ; 
40 D. Pandu Ranga Rao do 10851 Mrs.  A.V.N. * do. IE 

College, Visa- d Eg Su* 
khapatnam. ` 

4l 8. Apparao, do. 10541 do. do - . € 
42 A.Jagannsübe Rao — ' = @o. 10307 ^" eco. * do 

49 Y.lLakshmiparumallu , do.9 9815 A.N.R. College, Debarred for 2 years and. 

: Gudivada, permitted to sit for the 


University Exminations - 
to be held in March,- 


s M » 1962 or thereafter. 
44 C; Pgthi Reddi e do. 10070 SRR & CVR do. * 
: GoYt. College, 
e , Vijayawada, 


45 SaR. Ramamobana Rao B.A. (N.R) 213 W.G.B. College, Debarred for. 1 year and 
Bbimaviram.e permitted to sit for the 


id Univessity Examina- 
tions to be held in 
e March, 1961 or there, 
Nu after, . 
46 G, Prabhakar Rao do. 1305 Govt. Arts. do, 
. , . College, Rajah- 
mundry. 
47 A.Tanga Rao B.A. (D. R) 9774 Narsapar College, do, . 
F Narsapur, 3 e 
48 G. Purnachandra Rao do. do. A.L. ` College, do, ^ 
Viiayawada. 
49 C.B. Venkateswara Duo B.A. 1o. R) 3818 SRR & OVR doa 
Govt. College 
60 B. Gurumurthy do. 4994 MR. College ' do e 
3 e Vijayanagaram 
51 A, Gangadhara Rao B,Se. (O.R) 265 Sir CRE, College, 1 do. 
Eluru. 
52 S. Wenkatappayya Sarma ` do. 1269 SRR & CVR do. — 
!Govt. College, . ° 
: Vijayawada. d 
68 T. Ravindranath B.Sc. (N.R) 1463 AL. College, . “doe : 
. ` Vijayawada. nos 
54 EK. Brahnisji Rao B,Sc.*0.R) 1512 MR College, do. - - " 
deeds Vizianagaram. ; di 
65 S8. Panduranga Rao B.Com. 580 Hindu College, do. Hd 
Masulipatam. j 
56 Azra Rama Rao do. 586 do. . dè. t 
57 B, Rama Rao do. 717 SRR. & CVR Debarred for 9 years and 
Govt. College, permitted topit for the 
ijayawada, University. Examina- 
e ,; tions to be held in e 
. March, 1962 or there-. 
> > EN e. after, 
. 68 G. Ramakrishna : B.E. 926. University College, do, n 
ite of Enge.@ A 
*'59 V. V. Subba Rao B.E, 949 do. e do. 
' 60 L. Srirama Prasad ` F.L. 132 University College e do. 
of Law, Waitair. . 
8, Order. ' 
= uS. v. SIMHADRI RAO, 
. In-Charge-Registrar, @ 


8v 


P 
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ANDHRA UNIVERSITY i 
PROCEEDINGS QF THE SYNDICATE 
No. 88-2763-60 Waltair, dated 27-5-60° 


Sub: Pre-University examination March-April 1960 false personation 
by a student named D. Rangarao. 

Read: 1. Letter dated 1-4-60 from the Chief Superintendent, University Examin- 
ations March-Afril 1960, S.R.R. & C. V... Govegnment College, Vijayawada reporting a. 
case of false personation by a student named D. Rangarao of the Pre-University class 
during 1959-60 in the S.R.R & C.V R. Government College, Vijayawada who is reported 

* fo have taken the place of another student by name A. Ramakumar at the Pre-University 
examination held in March-April '60. 

g 2 “Syndicatg Resolution dated 23-4-60. 


M T s ORDER 
* 


Sri D. Rangarao, student of ihe Pre-University class during 1959-60 in the S.R.R. 
& C.V R. Governnfent College, Vijayawada whose nam@was removed frem “the rolls of the 
. college for non-payment of college Rh. and who falsel took the place of another candidate by 
name A Ramakumar at the Pre-University examination held in March-April 1960 is debarred 
permanfnutily from appearing for any of the University examinations. 
e 


. K. V. GOPALASWAMY 
e rat e . Registrar, 
AGRA UNIVERSITY d 
Notification No. of 1959-60 


. 

With reference to this office Notification «No. 5 of 1959.00 dated March 95, 1960 
cancelling the following Examinations of one Sri Padam- Chand Jain and further 
debarring him from appearing at any examination of the University before 1961 as 
*he was found as being instrumental with the tampering @f the University records, it is 


` hereby notified that the name of Shri Jain is Padam Chandra Jain and not Padam 


Chand Jain, as mentioned in the previous notification through inadgertance. The 
previous notification may be corrected accordingly. 
e 1. M.Sc. (Previous) Examination of 1958 in Mathematics (R. No. 19). 

. . 2 M.Sc. (Final) Examination of 1959 in Matbematics (R. No. 16). 


Senate House, é M. RAY, 
gra. Registrar 
May 12, 1960. 
i BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 
Office of the Registrar 
(Academic) = 


This is to inform you that the following students who appeared in the 1960 
Ere cs of the Banaras Hindu University mentioned against each, have been 


* —nsticated for two years for using unfair meane at their examinations and thet their 


1960-Examinations have been cancelled and they would not be permitted to appear at any of 


`- the University Examinations before 1962. 


D Yours faithf ully 
e i Illegible, 
, i Deputy Registrar (Academic), 
Roll. "Examination Name & Father's Name Punishment 
No. : : . 
e 875 Admission Prem Kumae Srivastava Rusticated for two years and not to 
; -> . S/o. Ram Narain Lal be permitted to appear ab any of 
. Srivastava, i s university Examinations before® 
. ‘ : 69. dm 
1999 .do- Jugal Kishore : do, s 
: uoc dis e S/o. Hira Ram a os 
140 J.A. e Km. Hem Lata Joshi do. 
R C/o. Dr. V.P. Gupta 
S/o S.L. Pandit, 
275 Intermadiate Chittar Prasad e c do. 
e Arts S/o. Sri Sarju Ram . : 
: " D i 
e^ f $ 


8 
68 I. 8c. Engg. 
- Pt. 1. 
450 T.8e, 
s 
Em. 3 I.Sc. 
9449 B.A. 
1048 B.A, 
1036 B.A. 
1080 BA. ". 
491 B.A. 
2094 B.A. 
* 
112 , M.S. (Prev®) 
589 M.A. (Prev) 
880 LL.B. (Prev) 
264 LL.B. (Prev.) 
*. 

7 Madhyama 
Pt. 1 
(Sahitya) 

1848 B.A, 
117 P.U.C. Arts 
17 B.Sc. 
Ag. Pt, T 
131 P.U.C.Se 


98 . P.U.C. Se. 
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*. K. Kaul 

8/o. Durga Nath Kaul 
Mithai Lal 

S/o. Shri Jairam 


Bimal Jaipuria 


[APR. 
do. 
do. 
e 
do. . 
S/o. Dharani Dhar Prasad e E : 
. do. 


Jahan Ara Sulaimana 
D/o. Hafiz Mohd. e 
Sulaiman *. e 

Km. Saida Sulaiman 
D/o. Hafiz Mohd. 
Sulaiinan 


Smt. Shakuntala Devi 


D/o. Bhagwan Pr. Gupta 


M, Pd. Sifth 
S/o. Jadhu@ingh 


Rustieated for two years, not to be 
permitted at any of the University 
Examjations before 1962 and not to be 
adm:ited to the University jn future 
@s 8 regular studert 


Rusticated for two years and not to be 


permitted to appear at any of the 
University Examinations before 1962. 
. 


e do. 


Shárobhu Nath Singh do. 
S/o. Biswa Nath Singh M 
Krishnathandra Pandey do. 
S/o. Thakur Dayal Pandey 
Nepal Krishna Fal do. e 
Slo. Kali Pada Pal e 
Kripa ShankamPandey do. 
S/o Mata Din Pandey 
S.N. Srivastava de °’ 
S Jo. Nag Natl®Srivastava eS 


Ayodhya Nath Pande 
Slo. gite Ram Dutt 
Sastri. 


Vaidyanath Pandeya 
S/o. Deglal Pandeya 


Rahbul Hasan 

S/o. Manood Hasan 
Parasuram Prasad 

S/o. Hardwar Prasad 
Kashi D Rai 

S/o. Raghu Nath Pd. 

Rai 


Lallan Pd. Singh 
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: THE DOCTOR AS NOVELIST ° 


Epwarp Poponsky, M.D., Larr. D. 


e The profession of medicine peculiarly @is the physician for 
the profession of letters. His practice constantly affords him the 
opportunity to observe at close range a wide miscellany of human 
caracteristics and the environments which nurtured and susta.nad 
each individual. The physician and novelist both devote their ime 
and energies in an earnest endeavor io understand the mysteries 
of human existence. It was Wilkie Collins who said: '' The nove- 
list is concerned with the psychological détails of personality, 
emotional states and behavior; the springs of human action must 
be his ‘incessant study, for his’: business is to explore human 
nature and to chart his discoveries. "US This is a large part of the 
“physician’s life also. . Nas 

The profession of medicine has contributed a great many 
vety eminent novelists. Among the earliest of the notable mecical 
men who" made names for themselves in the field of letters was 

Francois Rabelais. He was born in 1490 on a farm near Ch non 
Sand baptized at the neighbouring village of Senilly. Later he 
- received his elementary education there at the Begedictine Monasters 
of St. Peter. At a rather early age Rabelais was removed from this 
“school and sent as a novice to.the Franciscan Monastery of Ta 
Baumette. * T : Piss 

Some time Sout 1510; Rabelais entered fhe Franciscan order ` 
and gpassed through the various grades up to that of the priest- 
hood. He acquired a vast fund of classical knowledge which is 


i 
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so eloquently reflected in his wowks. Rabelais travelled a great deal 


end duting his travels he made the best of his opportunities. While 
in Bourges he studied law. After completing his legal education, 
he came to Orleans where he found a corvivial compgny of royster- 
ing students whose company hte found most congenial. Among other . 
things he learned the game of tennis from them, and within a shart 
time became very skilled at this new sport. " i 

Rabelais could not remain at any plece for too long a time’ . 
He went wandering around France until he reached Montpellier: 
where he Mhagriculated as @ medical studerj on the 17th of September, 
1530. Here, as in. his prévious studies, Rabelais proved to be a . 
brilliant student. He received his degree of Doctor of Medicine 
and resumed otis wanderibgs Arriving at Lyons in 1582, he was 
appoiated as à physician to the hospitaleof the Hotel Dieu. Rabelais 
proved a most competent physician and is said to have reduced the 
death rate by nearly 3 per cent during his stay iw Lyohs. 
Rabelais was contentedly busy both as a physician and as a 
writer during these gears. In 1582 he published his Pantagrual, 
which gaye a fascinating account of the birth and chidhood of his hero, 
Prince Pantagruel, son of Gargantua. The keroic deed of the amaz- 
ing Pantagruel proved fascinating to a creat many people, and tles 
novel was a huge success. BU ran nineteen editions in Rabelais” 
time. 
Throughout his life, Francois Rabelais practised his ethree 

professions : religion, medicine and letters. He served all three well. 
He travelled widely practising medicine and writing prodigiously. 
Of the last two years of his life very "little is,known. Fe resigned tHe 

es:of Meudon and of Jambet in January, 1553. Not long after, 

trying by jests to cheer the friends weeping by his" 


[MAY - 





< Rabelais stories are notable because they are a mixture ‘of 
re ‘laughter and mock gravity and because they point out the 
childishness and grandeur of the commonplace. and e ordinary. 
Rabelais was the first of the great daughter in world literature. e 
ti Be. saw life ing all its sordid details and was not too much ` 
E . disturbed by it. He loved humanity in spite, of its shortcomings and. 
3, “She served it Jong and well. e z 
wz». Among the most notable medical literature in ‘the dawn of 
“modern, German literature was Friedrich von Schiller, who was' 
born. in 1759, and "whose plays The Robbers, William Tell, Merie: 


Stewart, Maid of Athens ate among the greatest in German literature. 
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He was graduated in medicine, agd for several years was g 
military surgeon However, his success in literature caused him 
to abandon his medical practice in order to devote more ‘ime t tg 
hi$ novels and dramas, Carlyle considered him the greatest writer 
of the 18th century. Hs comedy, Faust, is one of the greatest in all 
literature. .* 

.e One of the early great English novelists was Tobias Smollett. 


ne was, not only a gifted nófelist, with a sharp eye for detail, 
ebut a physician'and surgeon who possessed a great knowledge of the 


: medical practice of his time. Tobias Smollett was born in Dalquhurn, 


Dumbartonshire, Scotland. e The exact dateef his birth ig fot known, 


M but he was baptized March 19, 1721. He came of a well-known 


and qùite wealthy family. When Tobias yas a small child, his 
father, .who had failed to inherit any ôf the family fortunes, died, 
leaving no provision for hise young widow and three Small chéldten, 
relatives came to the rescue by providing*a modest income. Tobias 


: was sent to a °goodeschoo] and later to the University of Glasgow, 


where he began the study of medicine. 
e While carrying on his studies at the University, Smollett 


"was also apprenticed to John Gordon, a surgeon. The young 


student obtained a good grounding in medicine and surgery, but 
tefore he took his degree, the relative who had been supplying 


‘funds for his studies died and it became plain that Tobias would 


have to depend on his own resources from that time on. He 
wasethen only 18 years old, but he was a youngster of great 
determination, and he made up his mind fo seek his forture in 
London. 

* Obias ehad two ,methods: by which he had hoped to earn 


ys ..8ome money., The one on which he founded his greatest.axpeeta- 


~ tions was a tragedy in blank ` versé ealled THE REGICIDE:. n 
.']f this failed, he meant to fall back on his knowledgg?ot. Surgery. 
He showed his play to all of the leading actors and "producers, 
but they were not.in the least impressed by if. It was amateurish: and 
far from being a good play. : ! 

In 1739, the year of Smollett's arrival in London, war 5roke 
oui beíween England and Spain. Preparations were mace «o 
.i dispatch a naval expeditign tg the West Indies, and Smollett decided _ 
to. seek a commission as surgeon’s nate im the difvy. "Por this i 
was necessary ġo pass an- oral examination at Surgeon’s Hall. 


' and in his partially auió-biographical novel, Roderick Random,” 


° + published some years later, Smollett gave a caustic picture. of- 
. : : e 


ane 
` un 
a 
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ihe examination he underwegj. The members of the Board began 

to argue among themselves and €he controversy became so heated 
^ wdbat tle young applicant was almost forgotten. $n the end, he 
was hastily passed, having had littleeoppgriunity to demonstrate 
either knowledge or ignorance. . 

On March 10,1740, Smolfett Was granzed . a wrai to serve 
as a surgeon’s second mate, and he succeeded i in obtaining an appoins-. 
ment on H.M.S. Chichester, one of the lare est vessels in the fleet, r 
On October 26th, the fleet sailed for Jamaica, where it joined e - 
another squadron; and the combined forces set out to attack ', 
Cargagena," an the Carribean coast, in gvhat was then known as 
Néw Spain. This attempt pfoved unsuccessful and the fleet returned’ 
to Jamaica. Here Smollett was landed with otber surgeons to “aid in 


looking afterthe troops ashore. um 


‘Tif hie indian of the expedition to Carsogena, Smollett gave an 
account of the treatment given to the injured and the sick after the 
unsuccessful attack on the Spanish settlement: ° K 
“As for the sick and wounded, they were next day sent on board of 
transports and vessels clled hospital-ships, where they languished im". 
want of, apy necessary comfort and accommodation. They were 
destitute of surgeons, nurses, cooks and proper provisions. They were 
pent up. between decks in small vessels, where they had not room, td 
sit upright : they wallowed jn filth : myriads of maggots were hatched ' 
in the putrefaction of their sores, which had ro other dressing than 
that of being washed by themselves with their own allowané of 
brandy : nothing was heard but groans, lameniations and the language 
of dispair invoking death to deliver them frcm their miseries. What 
served to encourage this despondency was ike prospect? .of the poor : 
wretches who had the strength to look around them ; for dhey beheld _ 
the naked bodies of their fdllow-soldiers and comrades floating up-and Y: 
down the Harbor, affording prey to the carrion crows and sharks which 
tore ` them tos. .pieces without interruption, and cortributedeby their , 
stench io the mortality that prevailed...... Every ship of war in the 
fleet could have spared a couple of surgeons for their relief ; atd ‘many 
young gentlemen of that profession solicited their captains in vain for ‘ 
eleawe to go and admingster help to the sick and wounded." 
After guch an experience, Smollett had gnough of the navy. On *% 
the. return of hig ship to England, he left the serviee and undertook 
io éstablish himself in surgical practice in London. e 
Although Smollett, lived for several years by his medical practice, 
this was never large, “His ffilure to build up a successful practie 
, z e. 


` 
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was evidently due not to lack of abil&y or knowledge, bui to the faet 
that he did not know how to Randle patients with kindness and 


consideration. “He had a violent temper ; he was extremely blyet” 


‘in expressing his opinions, afd this did not make him very popular 
with his patients. H 


In 1747, he was married. Hi. wife Hio had inherited a small l 


, fortune, rented a large hquse and the young couple began to entertain 


"Ya great deal, It was decided that Smollett should complete his 
'* medical sducation. He took his M.D. in 1750 at Marischal College, 
i Aberdeen. . 


‘Before taking his degree, his first hovel Roderitk Ransom had 
appeared and had attracted favorable attention. “It was followed in 
1751 by The Adventures of Peregine Pickle? which though infericr to 
Rgderick Ransom, was a greater finamgial success and established 
Smollett’s reputation as a “novelist. In the years that followed, he 
not only continued to publish novels but was active in the editing of 
several maggzines, particularly the @ritical Review, which was quite 
popular. His most profitable venture was a History of England, 
which, though it did not win Smollett a Tasting reputation as a 
scholarly historian, appealed to the public taste and had a large 
pale. 

* . Smollett continued to practise both his professions, writing both 


` fiction and non-fiction. His last and best novel The Expedition of 


Humphrey Clinker, which appeared in 1769, attracted a great deal 
of favorable notice. It sold well and Smollgtt was very happy. On 
September 17, 1771, Smollett died at the early age of 50. 

In Smollett’s day he ranked as a novelist with his contemporaries, 
"Samuel Riolfardson and Henry Fielding. His novels have exeried a 
. wide fnfluence, and have earned bim the wight to be regarded as one 


; _ of the chief fore-runners of the modern read istic school of fiétion. 


č 


' Another -doctor-novelist of that time was Charles*Leve? avhose 
.novels were as popular in their day as those of Dickens- and 
Thackeray. Charles Lever was born in Dublin in 1806, the son of 
James Iver, a successful building contractor.: Charles,,as a school 
boy was noted for hie popularity and his leadership in sports and 
pranks. He was also quite adept at fencing an8 dancing. He wes 


“ never very studious, and even when he entered Trinity Ocllege, 


M 


Dublin University, he was negleciful in’ ‘his work; „and it took aim 
five years instead of four to earń his B. Al p 
At 21, after his gradaation, Charles, thoggh he planned to study 


* - medicine, felt that he was not yet ready*to settle down to serious 
: P 


pd 
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stydy. He wanted to see sonsething of the world first. He sailed 


. for Canada aboard a ship owned by tite father of two of his friends. 


Ek travelled widely throughout the unsettled parts of Canada and had 


many adventures among the Indians. Heewas.adopted into a tribe ' 


of Indians and for some time shared their primitive existenge. 


Upon his return to Europe, he studied medicine at the 


Universities of Heidelberg and Vienna and completed his studies at*, 
Trinity College from which he received his medical degree iw 1881. -f 
Not long thereafter, Ireland was plagued by a devastating epidemic '*: 


of cholera and physicians were urgently needed for the remote country 


districts. Levet offered his $ Services and wes sent to County Clare 


in the west of Ireland. The totally inexperienced doctor made a 
good record and on his*return to Dublin four months later, he was 
offered a permanent post as " dispensary doctor at Port Stewart, g 
small but pleasant watering place. THe salary was rather small 
but he received an additional appointment in a neighboring town. 
He built up a private practice andin this way he felt that he could 
support a wife. He married Kate Baker, a petite pretty girl. She 


shared his taste for a livdfy social life and though she made no preten- ° 


sions to epecial intellectual accomplishments, when he began to 


write for publication, she proved herself an excellent critic of his, 
work. Throughout his life he read to her everything he wrote and? 


usually followed her sug ggestigns i in making revisions. 

Lever had always been a gifted reconteur and while still in college 
had tried his hand at writéng stories. Before leaving Ireland, be Bad 
contributed articles to the leading Irish literary periodicals, the Dublin 


University Magazine, and had begun -writing for it a d called ` 


The Confessions of Harry Dorteguer. ° 
e * 
As soon.as H arry Lorkequer was finished, Lever began work,on 


another novel pf the same type, Charles O'Malley. When his second 


novel proved a success, even surpassing in popular demand the current’ 


works of Dickens, he felt that he was now a real novelist and he 
gave up his, medical practice to devafe all Lis time to writing. He 


. also received n offer to assume the editorship of.the Dublin University 


ae ata good sajary. 


TA "hereafter ‘Lever “wrote duly produoing e. series of novels which 
“attained great popyjarity.; Some of his novels deak with social 


problems. The Knight of Gwynne and The Martingof Cro‘ Martin 


“dealt: with the social sndepoliical problems of his native land. The 
Martins or Cro Martin deScribes the efforts on the part of a lady df 


* 
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the Irish landed gentry to bring akout practical reforms for the benel 
of the peasantry, while The Knight of Gwynn, portrays*the -dea 
- Patriotic Irish gentleman of that day. Charles Lever died Jane É 
1872 in his sleep. He was one 2r leading novelists of his day. 


Another popular novel was "Rab “And His Friends. It was writte 


."by Dr. John Brown, for many years a practising physicien i 
a Edinburgh. John Brown was born September 22, 1810, in tb 
'. village of Biggar, Lanarkshire, S:otland. When he was si 
° 


years old, he lost his mother. His father, a minister, thoug 
kindly and ' affectionates was by iure silent? reserved an 


" wholly absorbed in his work, was much depressed by the los 


of his wife. A distant cousin and lifeleng friend thought tk 
ajmosphere in which the boy ané „his brother "ud two siste) 
spent their childhood was altogether to solemn and joyless. Whe 
John was 19 years old, however, his father was called to a church i 
Edinburgh and ther® the boy made many friends in school and Lad 
happy and normal youth. He impressed his friends in Edinburg 


.* High School as “‘frank, good-humored, a littl@odd, a curious mixtm 


of simplicity and sense, companionable’, but “giving little indicatic 


" of what he afterwards became". 
€ 


On graduating from high school, he entered Edinburgh Universit 
and after only a few months of the arti course enrolled as a medici 
student. The apprenticeship system of medical instruction sti 
prevailed in Scotland; and concurrently v@ith his medical course : 

„the university, Brown was apprenticed to James Syme, wac wi 
later: to become one of the leadtng surgeons of his time. John Brow 
in later years wrote ! “Perhaps. I was too near Mr. Syme to see ar 
measure hifa accurately, but he remains }in.my mind ag one of tl 
best and ablest and most beneficient of men. He yas my maste: 
-my apprenticeship fee bought him his first carriage—a gig anc I g 


'" the fiffüi ride in it, and he was my friend. He was, I beliava, tl 


greatest surgeon Scotland ever genua and I cannot, fonce of 
greater, hardly as greal a clinical teacher’’ 


Before taking his degree, Jobn, on the recommendation o: Sym 
accepted a temporary post as a physician in Chatham, on the sout 
east coast of „Englanĝ, where’ he spent a busy, but ‘pleasant a 
interesting year. Before returning homé hé Sag subjectel tö 
trying ordeal® by a cholera epidemic which taxeti ‘the physicians-of-] 
town to the utmost. The young assistant “distinguished. himéelf i 
his devoted care to these cholera patientss 


` m e. 


v 
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In 1838 John Brown obtained, his doctor’s degree and at once 


began to*practise in Edinburgh, a city which he lovedefrom his first 


acquaintance with it and which he nevgr afterwards left except for - 
brief periods of travel. In his medical practice he acquired a reputa- 
tion for close and accurate obsetvatibn of symptoms, conscientious 
attention to his patients and skill and good judgment in treatment. 2. 


In 1810, at the age of 29, he married Ca;ferine McKay. Unlike bs 


” her husband, she was not a universal favorite in soclety, for she’ 


was one of those extremely honest and candid people who do not ' 


hesitate to show personal dislikes. But it is worth nothing that her | 


husband's most interesting and® intellectual friends usually liked and - 
admired her. Her husband’ s devotion to her never wavered @uring 
the twenty-fotw sents of their Married life. 

Dr. Brown’ literary caber began aJmost by chance a few year? 
after his marriage. Occasional “letters and paragraphs from his pen 
had appeared in a popular Edinburgh newspapers the Scotsman, and 
like everything else he wrote, they bore the imrress of his ‘personality; 


One morning, to his gyeat surprise, he received a letter from the e 


editor of à rival paper, the Witness, asking him to write some articles 
on a current art exhibition and enclosing one.hundred dollars in pay- 
ment. Dr. Brown had always had a keen interest in art and thee 
quiek careless sketches with which he often adorned his letters show 
that he possessed a certain artistic gift himself; but he felt a great 
deal of hesitation at undertaking professional art criticism. His wiée, ` 
however, succeeded in convincing him that he was thoroughly capable 
of. writing the articles. They proved to be the first of a long series . 
of papers on a variety of subjects which appeared in various eperiodicals 
and which were reissued in book form under the title of Spare Hours. 

Dr: Brown’ s most populo story, Rab And His Friends, made its 
initial Jüppeartince in print in the first volume of Horae Subsecivae, 


püblished separately in 1858. Tt was reprinted by itself many times. a 


In a preface to the first separate edition, Dr. Brown tells How he 
came to write it. -An uncle of his, ihe. Rev. Dr. Smith of Biggar 
asked him to give a lecture before the Biggar Athenaeum. Dr. Brown 
hadewever lectured befoe and knew that he had no gift for public 
speaking. However, his uncle insisted and besides, he himself had a 


"strong desire to say something to these people among whom he had 
“Spent his childhood,. df only he could think of the right tilting to say 


to them. Searching his mind for a suitable topic, he renieinbered an 
icóident wliich occurred when he was a medical student and clerk ag 
ihe small surgical hospital whfch Syme, his instructor and friend, had . 


` 
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founded. He had often thought of i$ since. ‘Indeed, it came tomy 
at intervals, almost painfully’, he Says, “as if demanding to be teld” 
yet wien he at "last tried io write it the words would nob come 
Then one night, afte» a happy evening with congenial friends, he sai 
down in his sudy about midnigh& and when he rose from his chai 
at four in the morning the story was written. 


¿° ‘The central incidegt is a vivid but restrained account of a major 


,surgical*operation performed before the advent of either anesthesia or 


' *àsepsis. The audience which first heard the story did not respond 


well, owing to the poor style of Dr. Brown's delivery. It was ‘not 
until Rab And His Friende appeared in bobk form thatehe himself had 
any idea of its wide potential appeal. s 

Perhaps the most popular of Dr. Brewn's anes next to his 
Heb, was Marjorie Fleming, a tender and" amusing biggfaphic sketch 
of a gifted child. Another” favorite was the essay entitled Bfuter to 
John Cairns, D,D. which was really a memoire óf Dr. Brown's dead 
father. The, appeal of Dr. Brown's writings lies largely in their 
revelation of his own personality and in a characteristic blending of 


- gentle humor with the serious or the pathetic. * 


Dr. Brown continued his medical work and writing almest zo his 
death. The end came rather suddenly in his 71st year. Early in 
May 1882, he caught cold, pneumonia and pleurisy developed, aad on 


` May 11th, he died. i 


* 
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je EIGHTEENTH.CENTURY RATIONALISM" - 
AND THOMAS PAINE , 


ASHOKE MUSTATI « . 
Hooghly Mohsin College . 


` The eighteenth century has rightly been called the ‘‘Age of ı 
Reason". "It ewitnessed ife growth of a mtionalistic attitude of mind 
to all kinds of contemporary problems,—political, economic and ethical. 

A certain materialistic obsectivity—a necessary by-product of the new 
scientific di€oyeries—was thee characteristic of the time. Reasgn, 
devoid* of passion, prejudice or superstitién, ceme to be regarded as the 
panacea.of all social ills. The idea of human nature underwent a 
corresponding change—every indevidual was talen*to be à reasonable | 
and discerning being. It was by virtue of this innate reasonableness 
that good life was said i$ be attainable by mar, unaided by the state." 
This new, rationalism was, curiously enough, a process of proceeding 
from the ideal to the real. It was widely believed that an ideal social 
order could be realised by virtue of the native reason in man. This 
new rationalism aimed at ajveeping away all political, economic and 
ethical rubbish, on the one hand and creating positive conditions for 
an ideal social order, baged on natural justice, on the other. "The 
general tendency throughout the 18th century, was to uphold reason 
at the expense of authority, whether in jhe polisical or in the economic, 
or in the ethical field. As free developmefit of personality always 
demands an unregulated exergise of reason, it seemed to bé an Urgent 
necessity to get rid of back-dated and unjust social institutions and : 
ideas, which fed superstition and servility. 

Thomas Paine, the famous writer of the “Age of Rean” was - 
an ardent advocate of reason, as opposed to blind faith. He stood 
vehemently against false systems of Govt. ard false theology at once. 

` In the ** Age of Reason” Paine, true to the rationalistic spirit of his 
*tufit, severely condefined compulsive systems of faith, which usually 
run contrary to reason. It was chiefly due*to mis rationalistic fervour 
. that Paine exposed in the “Age of Reaso=’’ the false gharacter of 
P ‘priesthood in Frange. „Butit should not’ be forgotten however, that 
“he passed from challenging orthodox political &rd economic institutions 
to religious ones. Ii seemed unreasonable and therefore unjust to 
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him that dead men should continue te rule over the living in the 
political field, Hechampioned thé cause of individual liberty cnly 
because the inn&le reason and good sense of people demanc ik 
Excessive landed propeety, bringing about individual poverty, came 
in for a good deal of abuse at his dands, An inequitable distribution . 
' of social resources is something which his reason, could hardly peris it. 
Thus Paine’s rationalism js only an extention from the political and 
the econemic to, the religious field. 


In the exposition of his religious views, Thomas Paine was 
chiefly guided by two broad principles (i) tp place essentia] religion 
into radiance and (ii) to remove the obsolete features of religion. “or 
` both the purposes, he invoked the aid of reason and reason oily. 
Because he sincerely believed that reas6n is the ultimate test >f all 
trufh and it must all the time,have a free*and proper play in fora ng 
our judgments. Paine himself explainéd his position beyond doubt, 
when he remarked! “The most formidable weapon against errcrs of 
every kind. i$ Reason, I have never nsed any other and I trast I 
never shall'. In essence, his religious works ere an application of 


Reason to the Bible in the light of Newtonian science. z 


But Paine did not mean by rationalism an exclusively ratioralist 
titatment of problems but a belief in the sovereign power and necd of 
unprejudiced thinking. Not the rightness, hut the uprightness of the 
decision, was all he was concerned with. A sober idealist hime:lf 
Paing admitted ^—'"The intellect wonld perceive God, not ly a 
wearisome analysis of God's being, policy, designs predestinatiors, 
official notes and regulations, but by the scientific survey of the far- 
spread world”. He thought that faith, though separate [rom rezson 
` .was als an additional means of obtaining knowledge. He did not 
"believe that an individual's reason was fully mature or that man-wis 
‘spiritually infant. Paine’s rationalism therefore, is a hippy ^füsica' 
of. reasons (rejecting prophecies, miracles, and formality) and ti 
(in the existence of a God or @ superior cause). 


Paine had little faith in any professed creed. Apart from the 
"faci that Christianity served as an instrument of Goveramertal 
oppresion and as a means satisfying the sheer avarice of the Priests, 
‘the Christian system of f@ith? according to him contained whimsicel ` 
accounts of the Citation, the strange story of Eve, the Snake and:hs ` 
' ‘Apple, the amplfbious idea of the man- God, 2 all other miracles, - 


le P. 251—' Rights of Man''— Thomas Paine (Thinker 8 Tibrery Edition). 
? Epistle to the Quaker-— Vol. II—Conway, p. 251. e 
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Prophecies, superstitions? '*disgif&ting to the commonsense of ordinary 
.. Mortals. and derogatory to the prestige of God.” In fact, "Christian" 
7 Was not, even according to the most humble analysis, symonymops 
with ‘‘perfect’’. *o 

Paine was an ardent adyocatę of allowing reason to replace 
superstition. In ‘‘Existence of God", he categorically asserted’ 


“The atheist who affects to reason and the fanatic who rejects reasoit,, 
plunge themselve alike in inexorable difficulties." He,expressed the. 


opinion that principal means have been employed in all ages and in *. 


almost all „countries to impose upon mankind in a subtle manner 
—Mystery, Miracle and ? -rgphecy. Mysfery and Miracle have no 
place in the theology of Thomas Paine as they require transferring 
our faith fran God to m%n., Religion, if it means the belief of a 
God and the epractice of merél truth, should have no connection woth 
miracles which are “fit only, for imposters to preach and fools to 
believe’. 

Obscurantism was to Paine*and other avowed freethinkers, dead- 
liest of all the seven Deadly sins. He could never persuade himself to 


allow the supernatural and the miraculors to get the better of our - 


reason. The sole idea behind Paine’s turning to theology was to 
save religion, to strip it off everything that is repellant to reasons 
or commonly accept ideas of Justice and fairplay. The stable of religion 


1 


must be, in the interests ofeanbiassed thinking, cleared of all traditional 


rubbish. Faine’s Age of Reason" was in his own word ''an 
p" e 
examination of true andel'abulous theology’’. 
Paine sincerely believed. that true religion did mean mere show 


and noise. It must not be made into-ea trade and money must not, 


be extracted from the pockets of the poz? in the nanig of empty, 


* . e . 7 
ceremonial shows, and paqfapous processions etc.” ‘In religion, 7 
as in everything else, perfection consists ir simplicity". Paine wrote .- 


in his letter fo Mr. Moore of New York, while expressing a great 


dislike of formalities and show of religion. He accused the @hristian: 


Church of "setting up a religion of poms and revenue, in parenca 
imitation of a person whose life was humility and poverty”. The 
, hollow forms and ceremonies of the Romish Christian Church, 


Paine opined, were "thoughtlessly taken from the degenerate state 


of heathen mythology. The ceremonial jf&rt of a religion, was, 


* jn his dialectics, an emotional bluff to ihe credflous commoner, 


3 eis having in it à grain of pure reason. » 
i . P. 110-—‘‘Rights of Ma®’’—Thomas Paine (Thinker's Library Edition), 
i P. 243— Vol. 4—Conway's E@tion ‘Writings of Paine”, e 


5 Pp, 831—VYol. 4 Conway’@Edition of Paine's writings. 
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He went all the way to refute the idea that religion shoule by 
taken up as a profession since seligion was not a ceremony Tha 
cguid be performed by proxy. It was sheer dishonesty, Paine bel.eved 
‘to commercialise religian in» disregard of all established cannene o 
justice, reason and fairplay. All interested religious preachings wer 
challenged by Paine, the lone fightft for human freedom. In hi: 
; "Leiter to the Members of the society styling itself the Missionar; 
‘society’. Paine condemned in no uncertain terms economic motive: 
‘behind religious preachings and exhortations. “It is necessary tha 
General Government keep a strict eye over those Missionary Societies 
who under thé pretence qf instructing the Indians gend spies ink 
l their country to find out the best lands.” . 


In the field of religion, Paine giseovered in the mam iw 
peincipal enemies—Fanaticism and PnQdelity.” '"Tge first require 
to be combated by reason and morality, tbe other by* aatura 
philosophy". He was of the opinion that infidelity was as much a: 
believing against conscience that ig to say, against the innat 
reasonableness in us. 


Paine bad a normal advantage over his opponents, in that he 
placed freedom of conscience first in the order of his religifus recipes 
‘every individual should be absolutely free to apply his reason ani 

arrive at his own conclusions. Paine openly declared? “I do not believ: 
in the creed professed.........by any Chtrch. My mind is mr ow- 
Clhyrch." Elsewhere, Paine argued, ‘“No person can act religion fo: 
another. Every person must perform it for limself.”’ 
* Paine was a believer in practical ethics. He believed in & simple 
creative apd personal , religion. Religion was conceived by Paine as 8 
duty and rejigious duties, according to him, consist in reciprccity in 
virtuous deals to each other. Paine #dded “We imitate tke mora 
character of the Creator by forbearing with each othe, for He for. 
..bears ith all". For, according to the famous or notorious autho 
of the “‘Age of Reagon’’, religion is primarily meant for man and it is 
nothing if it did not alleviate human misery. In his essay on ‘‘Exis- 
tence of God’’ Paine wrote® ''...... the deplorable state of the poor are 
objects of prior considerations to priests, bells end gaudy processieys. - 
Religious duties, worth, the,name, evidently consist “in doing justice, 
loving mercy «nd endeavouring to make over fellow 


y creatures happy.” 
P. 322. V9. 4—Conway's Edition of Paine's writings. . ««' 

P. 2897— Vol. 4—Conway’s Edition of Paine's writings. . 

P. 931— Vol. 4—Conway's Edition of Paine'sgwritings: : 

P. 289—- Vol, 4—Conway’s Edition of Paine's Witings, 2” : "S 
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He stood all his life for the ethgeal ideals of personal freedom and 
service of humanity. . 


m= . lhofhas Paine stood for a simple morality based on natural 
‘religion. His idea of a simple religion is beat illustrated in the follow- ' 
ing words...‘‘Any system of meias gysthat shocks the mingl of a child, 
cannot be a true system". 

In fact, he stood for a combination of theological knowledge withe; 
scientific instruction. He suggested that children should be aught . 

” sciences theologically or with reference to the Being who is the author `e, 
of them. And what is science if it is not the disinterested search 
after truth? "To, Paine truth %nd religion were identical!" “We talk 
of religion, let us talk of truth”, Paine argued in one of his writings. ` 
In his ‘*Worship and Chych Bell" he suggested, true to his rationa-- 
listic spirit, tht the first object « oí enquiry in all matters of religioug 
concern was truth.! “We are ought to *enquire into the truth of 
whatever we are taught to believe." This truth was in its essence a 
spate! assimilation rather than a mechanical fdhesion, to a creed. 

$ is personally constituted by us, not accepted on authority. Tt is 
small wonder that a ra@ionalist anda theist as he was, Paine should 
always apply the supreme test of reason and justice in the matter of 
approving of any faith, system or opinion. 

Paine’s explanation of the moral nature of man served as the 
foundation of theistic religion. He assumed that every individual 
had in him an innate sense of morality which was ready to Acoept 
everything reasonable and just. 

The intellectual part of religion was, according to Painaite rationa- 

. lism, a private affair between every man and his Maker, and ,‘‘in 
which no third party has any right to interfere". Paine was no 
believer in the idea of a spirituapintermediary, lending reasontgratis* 

His true aim was to give us a higher idea of God, not to create 
disbelief in Hint. As a matter of fact he wrote to his friend Samuel . 


Adams “The people of France were running headlong into afheism `- 


and I had s work translated into their own language to stop them in 
that career." Paine explicitly stated ane without number, that he 
was anything but a soulless atheist, a barren "intellectual. 


‘As a mailer of fact Paine believed in Divina Providence without 
. believing in a so-called Christian Diving PYovidence. He was 
7 deeply religious in his own way. He imploréd the Quakerss in his’ 

‘Epistle to the Quaker’. ‘‘The writer is one of théte who never 


ae 9 
10 P. 951— Vol. 4—Conway’s Edition of Paine's writings. e 
.H P. 250—Vol, 4—Conway’s Editign of Paine’s writings. 
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dishonours religion by ridiculing, or cavilling af any’ denom-nation 


whatever. To ,God, and not to man all men are accountable on thes 
.store of religion". Elsewhere, Paine came out with the open decla- 
vation “I believe in one God and no more—and I hope for happ-ness 
beyond this fife.”’ Paine declar$d im*perfect faith that the c-eation 
.go iO say was the scripture of God. The universe is the true Bible 


* of mankind, for therein,*we see the wisdom and magnificience of 3od. 
' In his “Existence of God”, Paine unhesitatingly concludes ''it is 


comfortable to live under the belief of the existence of an infinite 
protecting power". He reverentialy aceepted God as the pcwer of 
.firsd cause, nature as the law and matte® as the subject acted upon. 
Iu other words he took nature to be God's reyelation. 

In the formation of his relationalfétio views, Pafhe had come 
qfhker sentiments. As an honest quakef, Paine believed that*:n the 
soul of man resides God himself and that He himself guides man by 
his inner word.* Gog lives in nature, physically and in man’s soul, 
spiritually. * He thoroughly imbibed the quaker’s love of peace, 


ethough he had no religious scruples as such against war. 


A rationalist out and out, Paine discounted all claims to d vine 
partiality to a ‘Chosen people", a Priesthood or a Monarch. Ee had 
een an enemy to vested interests, both in the realm of politics and 


: religion. Perfect equality was his ethical igeal. 


Paine was seriously aware of the supreme need of educazicn in 
the “individual’s formation of religious ideas. It is not enough to 
allow the individual to rely on his individual reasoning faculty ; we 
must provide for proper vitaleing education to instruct the native 
"reason in, han !^ ‘‘It*is education" Paine says ‘‘that makes al! the 


. differehce. ‘Man before he begins to thi for himself, is as much 
; the child of habits in creeds as in ploughing and sowing” (A lettar to 


Andrew Dean). Here Paine touched upon one of the vital reqaire- 
- ments o®social reconstruction. 


This extra emphasis on reason betrays a certain neglect of the 
emotional side of religion ang human nature. Science can a; best 
deal with the phenomenal aspects of religion, As a matter of fapt 
religion deals with causes which are presumably above phenomenon. 


: Faith is indispensable Yor “any sort of moral probation and there is a 


reason to acaept fhe principle of authority in religion to some extent, 
There should e no convenient compounding of religion with pri_oso- 


phy. Religion of course consists and shpuld® consist in intelectual 


e 
1 Pp, 421—Vel. 4—Conway's Edition of Paine's writings. 
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esos but its distinctive features are the elements of feeling and 
wemotion? In fact the later generation with Bergson, at their head, 
did noi see eye to eye with speculative reason. Nevertheless if Paire . 
betrayed a few rationalistic errors and excesses, he only faithfully 
represented the 18th century #assle between reason and %aith, autho- 
rity and reaction, tradition and prescription. He raised new problems 
on the ethical front for the succeeding genergtions to solve. There ise 
no doubt that he will be long remembered as a prophet ef a lumani- 
tarian practical ethics, as one who sought to strike a balance between 


traditicnaligm and rationalisgn. 3 
e e 
e 
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“PHE INTEGRITY QF THE MAHABHARATA 
° AI ES l 
ANITHOTTAM THomas, M.A., B.L. 
if :° Bgnaras Hindu University 


. Karma Yoga: A Synthesis of the Rival Ethical paths of Sankhya aad 


e Yoga with the Vedic path of Sacrifice 


Philosophy, says Marx® ought to be an inspiring guide to action 
` rather thana mere intellectual food for contemplation. And nawu- 
rally, the central message of Marxist pleilfsophy is a string call to 
aci m ; ‘Workers of the worid, unite anle fight againsf your egploi- 
ters; you have nothing to lose but yourechains.’ Strangely enough, 
the Mahabhirataealso commences with a call for action. The whole 
epic, as it ise was narrated by Sauti t$ ‘a big assemblage of conien- 
plative Munis", who, having attended tha twelye years’ sacrifica of 
Saunaka, were sitting at ease in the forest of Naimisha (Adi-1-1, 3). 
Sauti commenced this lengthy narration of about a lakh verses with a 
styiking call to his illustrious audience: ‘Ye ascetics, shake oT al 
inaction. Let your hearts be fixed on Dharma, for Dharma is tha 
one friend of him that has gone to the other World’ (Adi-2-389). 

Certainly this is a superficial comparison, which is rather iater- 
esting for the curious contrast between them. “Whereas the Marxiaa 
philosophy is addressed to the toiling masse3 with a call to rise against 
their oppressers, the Mahabharéta is immediately addressed tə a 
crowd oj infetive Sannyasins, with a call to shake off their inaction 

“Nand arise to perform their Svadharma, ThYimportant point, howsvar, 
‘to be noted is that the ultimate object of the author of the Mahabha- 
“vata was not a theoretical one but u practical one: to bring back al 

' {othe path of Vedic Dharma. l 

To ‘ying back the followetg of the Sankhya and Yoga systeras i5 

. ethe Vedic Paib, a theoretical agsimilation of their theories alone is act 
. enough. The Sankhya Yoga systems were at once theoretical systeipg 
“and practical disciplines. , lB, the laud of the Bharatas, philosophy 

. has never been a subject pursued for theoretical information end 

intellectual retreation. On the other hand, by philosophy they meant 
‘Darsana’, @ life-long pursuit of trath, com:neneing with an zhe:- 

* . lectgial comprehension of truth followed bye gvatiaal mental trarsfur- . 

mation and final spiritual realisation. PW&losoph} and religion, f. ^ 
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such a distinction be pressedetoo far, are only the theoretical and 
practical sides of one ‘Vidya’. rue to this tradition of the land, the 
Saukhya Yoga systems did not confine themselves as*pure theories, but 
had taken root on the soil as practical disciplines. Soa theoretical 
merger alone of the Sankhya Yoga &heories would not $erminate their . 
objective ethical disciplines {fat had already become part of the living ' 
traditions and inspiring ideals of the people, T 
Established customs and traditions have a life of their own,'as 
they are a part of the living conciousness and the actual life of the ` 
people. Ethical ideals and traditions that have taken root in the® 
consciousness of a people ‘arg hard to die @ut and cannot be wiped ouf. 
Contradictory traditions and ideals can at best be weededgut by a ` 
process of reinterpretatengind reconcilation. To end the menace of 
the Sankhyae Yoga ethica, paths from the practical realm of the nd, 
the author of the Mahabhargta, therefore, follows a policy of reinter- 
pretation and reconcilation. And the assimilation, of the theoretical 
basis of these systems in the Santi Parva is followed by an objective 
synthesis of their ethical disciplines with that of the Vedic Dharma. , 


The assimilation of the Sankhya Yoga theories is almost com- 
plete with the final discourse of the greatest Upanisadic teacher, 
Yajnavalkya (Santi-Chapters 311 to 319). So far the reformation and 
assimilation of these systems have been conducted in a subtle and 

- covert way. Now they are rendered theoretically consistent with 
the Srutis, henceforth an open ethical and religious synthesis ofethese 
systems with the Vedic Dharma is followed. The ethical synthesis, 
so far imperceptibly worked out, now comes out as a ripe fruit in 
Chapter 391 of the Santi Parva, in which the three conflicting ethical 

: paths are synthesised in y ii Yoga. . 


e U 

To synthesise fundamentally opposed ethical paths is not a ample. 

affair. Sankhyas are confirmed atheists and incorrigible Sannyasins,’ 
who are confident of the efficacy of discriminative knowledge alone 

to liberate one from the Samsara ; whereas Yogins are deyout asec- 
ties, who, being convinced of the imefficacy of discriminafive know- 
ledge alone to effect liberation, are tréading the ‘razor-edged’ path of* 

e *Yoga, with intens@ devotion to Iswara. To synthesise these rival 
paths with the Vedie path of sacrifiee—ghe path involving the four’. 
 *Asramas' and encompassing four Purusharthas-eis certainly a task 
that would not recommend itself to an ordinaryemind. Yet with 
surprising simplicity qnd commendable thoroughness, Vyasa synthesises 
the three paths in ‘Karma*Yoga’ 3 i 
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Of the three paths—discriminative knowledge coupled with San- i 
nyasa; Yoga; agd Vedic path of Karma—Yoga is taken ae the 
medfum of reconcilation. Not the Yoga sadhana as a whole, but the 
nucleus and name of the discipline—Yama and Niyama and one 
pointed concenftation upon Iswara--is taken as the basis of synthesis. 
The choice of Yoga for the role, issuing as it is from sound logic and 
nmre reflection, is an act*of profound wisdom. 

The S$ssence of Yoga discipline is one pointed conceniration, with 
the mind fixed upon Iswara, Atman upon Brahman. The Yogins 
"neither bother much about theories and. philosophy nor consider them 
as in itself of any efficacy to Sect liberatiow. Emancipation has to be 
‘realised lsy resolute action and one pointed devotion to Iswara. This 
aspect of Yoga, viz., the indifference to t&effries and the acceptance 
of t1f$ principle that emancipation has Yos be realised *by incegsant 
action (Karma) with the steady concenteation of the mind upon sha 
supreme soul—stsuck the author of the Mahabharata as, of great 
practical importance for the proposed syhthesis. Vyasa realised that 
practical yoga has the advantage of liberating pegple from the clutches 
of the Scriptures and of concentrating their attention upon the funda- 
mental reality of one Supreme Soul. To end the ethical Conflists 
of he age and to re-absorb all into the fold of Vedic theism, it was 
necessary to drive back the attention of the votaries of conflicting 
systems from the diverse Scriptures to the so]$ reality of the One Self : 
and Yoga has the virtue to drive men from the Scriptures to the Self. 

/ith this paramount objective, Vyasa raised Yoga into an integral 
Yog1, a general philosophy of duty, Karma Yoga ; and gave the clarion 
cad] ito all to be, Yogins, that i is Kartoa Yogins. Lord Krishna says to 
Arjuna :, "hen thine intellect tossed by the various conflicting opi- 
‘nions of the Scriptures, will become firmly Vestablished on the Self, 
then thou shalt attain Yoga” (Gita-2-53). The ethical message of 
the epic is to be a Yogin in all modes of life. The Gita, if must be 
noted, is a Yoga Sastra, a philosophy of duty. 

The ‘rjgorous path of Yoga, and the Vedic path of sacrifice are 
essentially different from one gnother. Yet these two paths agree 
on two important points: both are theistic and both believe that 
emancipation bas to be practically realised by incessant action. "Tie" 
‘Vedic path is a path oflife‘long Karma, no matter in what mode of 
life one may be. The four ‘Asramas’ are the four successive spiritual 
stages of Karma® as the very term ‘Asrama’ (literally means ‘toil’) 
denojes. Sannyasa or renunciation is attaingd orfly às a result of the 
three preceding ''Asramas". Even the Bannyasa Asrama is still an 
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* Asrama’, a stage of action, sipiy l because a3 embodied being cannot 
rest without action even: for an instant. 3ut there is a great differ- 
ence in the relation of the actor and the action: actions cease to have 
any regard for the individual self, as’ the'finite self is now in tune 
with the rythm of the cosmic self. That isto say, the® contradiction 
between ‘Svabhava’ and ‘Brahmabhava’ has vanished; and with it, 
ibe ego-feeling that one is’ the doer of actions ceases to operates 
Just as the Vedic path, ‘the Yoga path is also ome of &ction, » 
sors of introvert Karma aimed at realising emancipation practically. 
Yoga is aot one of inaction, but a path of unbroken action: 


it is hterally ‘Karma Yoga end, therefof', eminently suited as the ' 


medium of synthesis. . 

The «hief enemy Wethe Vedic path of Karma is the pulli of 
atheistic Sankya which preecfibes the path of discriminative kr»w- 
ledge: and Sannyasa for attaining emancipation. The Sankhya path 
is a downright negation of the Vedic path, while the Yoga is a nega- 
tion of the negative path of Sankhya. As against ethe atheism of 
Sankhya, Yoga advocates intense devotion to God; and as opposed 
to: the Sankhya belief in the efficacy of the path of discriminative 
knowledge, the Yogins argue that emancipation has to be realised by 
resolute action. Not only that. The Yogins claim that the Yogags 
the perfection of Sankhya, but the Sankhyas absolutely do not recog- 
nisé- this pretension of Yotius. In this conflict between Sankhya and 
Yoga, the author of the Mahabharata throws his weight on the side 
of Yoga in such a swbtle way as to wipe away the atheistic Sankhya 
path and establish the supremacy. of Karma Yoga, the essence of 
which is renunciation in action, yoking the ego soul to the supreme 


soul with devotion or Bhakti. “9 E 


\ 


^ 


Besides these logical boa” practical considerations, Yuga possesses A 


the potentials necessary for a creative synthesis of the path of Sankhya: 
and of Vedic Karma: The discriminative knowledge and the renun- 
ciation of the material world (Sankhya vath) is the basis of Yoga ; 
and Yoga is a path of action, of introvert Karma with devotign to God. 

Discriminative knowledge, renunciation Qf material world, Karma and, 


devotion to God—all these aspects are present in Yoga path. Viewed. id 


“trom oneside, Yoga is renunciation in action ; and from another view, 

- Yoga is action with devotion io God. "Yoda is, therefore, a womb fit " 

"to unify rival paths and to conceive the diszipline of reaunciation in 
action, coupled with devotion to God—that is Karma Yoga. 

From another bint of view also Yoga is a happy choice. For. 

, Karma Yog» aloné could weconcile the apparent contradiction and ba 


-> 
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actual conflict between Pravritti Dhamma and Nivritti Dharma. Karma 
Yoga, has been, therefore, a perféet solvent, par excellence, of all the 
qonflicting ethital ideals of the Epic-age. las 
f Although the actual synthesis of the three ethical paths is exe- 
: cuted late ig the Santi Parva, the ideal of Karma Yoga has been kept 
abreast of the Epic from the very Beginning. Occasions are not few 
, when Yudhisthira, in a moment of crisis, resolves to renounce King- 
.:dom and embrace Sannyasa. On all these occasions, the morale of 
'.*' Yudhisthira is revived by thé discourses of Rishis on the imperative 
e character of Svadharma and the supreme merit of Karma Yoga. For 
instance, on such an oowasion, Saunaké advises Yadhisthira thus: 
“The Vedas enjoin act, but renounce jntefaat ih ‘action. Therefore, 
Souda thou act renouncing 'Ábhimanazs..... " (Vana-2-78). Hven 
tpe discourses of Kapila and Panchacjkha in the Santi Parva are 
fraught with the message" of Karma Yoga. It is establishéd in the 
“Santi Parva that the ethical discipline prescribed by the fcunder- 
teachers of, Sankhya system is not imactive Sannyasa but renunciation 
of desires in the performance of actions. l 
The especial message delivered to Arjuna*by Lord Krishna in the 
battle-field of Kurukshetra is Karma Yoga, about the entiquily of 
e which Krishna says: ‘I taught this immortal Yoga to V:vasvan 
*(Sun God); Vivasvan taught it to Manu; and Manu imparted it to 
Iksvaku. Thus handed down in regular succession, the royal sages 
knew it. This Yoga through long lapse of time has been lost in this 
world. That same ancient Yoga has beeg today declared to chee by 
Me" (Gita-4-1,3). In the Sanli Parva, Bhishma is narratirg to 
B Yudhisthira this very- same ancient Karma Yoga as expounded in the 
Krita Yugf by the ancfent Rajarshi Janaka. 
= "Not offly the ideal of Karma Yoga*pas been uniformly held up 
in ‘the epic, but also it has been convincingly established through 
. successive discourses that neither inactive Sannyasa “nor ‘Universal 
' Ahims®’ could be objectively practiced in this unceasing world process 
of Samsara, which is rolling without rest on the double wheel-of 
destruction and creation, with a balance wheel of preservation, 
Constant destruction is the ‘locomotive of the creation and preservation 
immanent in the cosmic drama. In the Vana Parva, in Chapter" 207, 
it is irrebuttably prov&d that universal Ahimsa is not objectively 
possible. ,'Evtn in the inoffensive occupation of agriculture, millions 
of living orgafisms lurking in the earth are destroyed while ploughing 
the fields. The seeds, -fruits, and leaves which men eat are all living 
Organisms. Even in breatbing and qQrinking. water, many ane 
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org&nisms are destroyed. Many sBecies eat their own species’. ‘‘This | 
whole creation is full of animal life, sustaining itself with food derived 
Tom living organisms......The earth and air all swarm with livinge 
organisms which are unconsciously destréyed*by men from mere 
ignorance. The commandment that pple should not d$ harm to 
any creature, was ordained of old by men who were ignorant of the 
true facts of the case..." (Vana-207-27-32). The simple as well as 
‘the most real truth is that life lives upon life. And to take literally 
the message of ‘Universal Ahimsa’ is tantamount to courting suicide. 

However, tha spirit of the message of Ahimsa should ever,be followed, 

and the dispassiorfate performange of duty if ihe highest ‘Ahimsa’. 
Do Svadharma without love or hate, desire or aversion: Such a. 
Karma Yogi is.one establish@ken the principle of ‘Universal Ahimsa’. 

Thus, it has een demonswdied on the one hand that neither 
inactive Sannyasa nor ‘Universal Ahimsa’ is possible on this earth 
which is the Karmabhumi, the realm of action. On, theeother hand, 
it is established that the ethical* message of the Sankhya*teachers is 
renunciation in action, Karma Yoga; and it is declared by God himself 
in the Gita that the true, ancient Yoga is Karma Yoga. The ground 
is thus ready"for the actual synthesis of the three paths in Karma 
Yoga. 

The occasion for ini ethical synthesis in the Santi Parva is 
furnished by Yudhisthira. Yudhisthira puts the direct question to 
Bhishma: ‘‘Without abandoning the domestic mode of life, whoever 
attained to Emancipation This apparently simple question actually 
touches the root of the problem of the epic age. The central evil of 
the epic age was the conception of the Sankhyas, Yoging, and the 
votaries of exclusive Nivritti Dharma that domestic ‘Asranta’ yas 
incompatible with the path of Fnancipation. Such a dangerous notion 
naturally paralysed all the social and political institutions. Now the 
author of the Mahabharata openly raises the question, whether 
‘domestic’? Asrama is compatible with the path of emancipation oF not. 
And the answer is deliverd through King Janaka, whose discoursb to 
Sulabha is narrated by Bhishma in respopse to ihe question of 
Yydhigsthira ( Santi-321). a 

As an introduction Bhishma gives a brief account of the context 
of the discourse in ancient times: In ihe ancient Satya Yuga there 
was an illustrious lady, of the name Sulabha, belonging to the 
mendieaut order and devoted to the religion of emancipation. She 
heard. much about the great wenown of the King Janaka who had the, 
upfique reputation of having atfained liberation from the bondage of- 
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the earth without abandoning the flomestic mode of life. It Was 
inconceivable to Sulabha that anybody who was involvede in the, 
. domestic mode of life, could attain that complete renunciation which 
is the sure index of a fhan who has attained to a knowledge of Self. 
Having refblved to investigate thgematter thoroughly, Sulabha came 
to the court of Janaka for a first-hand study of the personality of the 
"King. She urged the King to explain the rationale of his conduct as 
` a man'in theedomestio ‘Asrama’ with reference to his reputation as 
one fixed on the religion of emancipation. Janaka took up the 
challenge and, delivered his discourse, whigh in fact is a e synthesis of 
_ the conflicting ethical ideafs of the epic age into Karma Yoga.. 

Janaka begins his discourse with a declaration of his exclusive 
authority to speak on emancipation : ““Bethou listen io me as T speak 
&n Emancipation, for there is no one else in the? world who can 
discourse to thee on that topic’’ (Samti-321-23). This is no doubt a 
very bold claim, buf nonetheless a legitimate claim for which the author 
of the Malabharata has conferred full authority on the ceiebrated 
Karma Yogin. Janaka is not a mere individyal but an institution, the 
symbol of perfection of the ancient Satya-Yuga. The man idealised 
in the epic is King Janaka, in whom the harmonious consummation 
%of knowledge and action is embodied. The Gita expressly point out 

Janaka as the perfect man, the ideal to be followed. And often in the 
epic Janaka is quoted as an authority. Tt is, therefore, no wonder that 
Japaka should claim absolute authority to speak on Emancipation. 
The Karma Yogin, however, openly deflares that the source of 
. his knowledge and the guide of his conduct has been Panchacikha, 
» the* Sankpya teacher, “I &m’’, continues Janaka, “the beloved 
disciple of the high souled and venerable ce aa belonging to 
the mendicant order of Paracara's rac&". Janaka the Karma Yogin 
is the creation of the Sankhya teacher ! » 
“I am fully conversant’’, proceeds Janaka, ''with the Sankhya 
` end Yoga systems, and the ordinances in respect of sacrifice and other 
rites Which constitute the three well-known paths of Emancipation’? 
(Santi-821-25). Only a person who is fully conversant wich the 
conflicting theories and the diverse ethical pgths of emancipation, ix 
qualified to pronounce a final verdict on the subject. Janaks ig an 
authority not only of the Vedas but also on the Sankhya arid Yoga 
systems ; and that is his special qualification to deliver ihe synthetic 
message of Karma Yoga. 
e With regard to his own conduct, Janaka” says: ʻI have been 
. instructed by Panchacikha on every aspect of the religion of Emanci) 
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pation. Neither did my teacher, consider domestic ‘Asrama’ as 
witcompatible with religion of Emancipation ncr did he, command me 
io step down from my throne. My conduct is an exact translation . 
into action of the precepts of Panchacikha. Although living in the 
midst of family, society and states T art absolutely free froko the bonds 
of attachment, fixed as my soul is upon the Supreme Brahma’, 
(Santi-321-26, 28). Å . 
Janaka explains the path of Emancipation: ‘The hfghest "means ` " 
prescribed for emancipation is renunciation of all kinds of attachment 
to the objective. world. But rgnunciation of attachments te the manifest 
world issues only from a discr@ninative knowledge of the Unmanifest . 
and the Manifest. A man who has understood the distinction befween. 
the Unmanifest and tho MaWMest and consequently renounced desires for 
the objective wild, will be Aaturally deyoted to Karma Yoga, which 
consummates in the Knowledge*of Self. Once Knowledge of Self is 
obtained, no more one enter tains the ego feeling,that tne is the doer 
of actions. Complete renunciation immediately follows thé knowledge 
of Self, and one ascengs to the spiritual level of 'Karma-Sannyasa e 
Yoga’, the essence of which is renunciation of both the fruits of ' 
actions and the ego sense of oneself as the actor’. Thus Sankhya 
Yoga—the discriminative knowledge and renunciation of desires fore 
the objects of the senses--is tbe basis of spiritual life. Karma Yoga 
is the path J Dana Yoga—khowledge of the Self—is tbe consumma- 
tion of the spiritual life. And ‘Karma Sannyasa Yoga’ is éhe 
immediate consequence. ft is instructive to note that the first five 
discourses of Krishna in the Gita follow this order: Sankhya Yoga, . 
Karma Yoga, Jnana Yoga, Karma Sannyasa Yoga, and Dhygna Yoga. * 
King Janaka, as he himself declares, has attained the, khowledge 
of Self through the path of Kma Yoga Heis now in ihe spiritual 
level of ‘Karma Sannyasa Yoga’, performing his duties with complete 
renunciation of the fruits of actions as well as she ego sense of "I'"- .— 


ness. Integral knowledge, complete renunciation, and "perfect 
detachment in action have attained tbeir ynity in the celebrated «Karma 
Yogin—Janaka (Santi-321-28, 37). 3 


æ , With regard to thadiverse opinions on the means of Emancipa- 
tion. Janaka pronounces his verdict on the authority of Panchacikha. 

' .''Bome foremost of men that are conversant with the topic of 
Fxhancipation say that Emancipation has a triple pah “These are 
Knowledge, Yoga, and Sacrifices and rites) Some regard knowledge 
having all ‘things of the world fer its object as the means of Emancipae 
fion. Some hold that the “otal renunciation of acts, both internal . 
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4 e 
and exteraal, is the means athereof. Another class of -ezsóng 
conversant with the Scriptures on Emancipation say that knowledge, 
‘is the single means. Others, viz., Yatis, endued with subtle vision, 


3, 


hold that acts constitute ihe means”. 


Janaka a refers to the opinioif of four schools, which are not 
: expressly designated. However, it is obvious which are the schools 

, alludedeto. The first school referred to is the Sankhya school which 

:.*' hold that correct discriminative knowledge of all topics (tweat-five 
e topics) will lead to emancipation. The second view is .that of the 
Yoga schoo] according tq which not gy external acts but aiso the 
` activities of the mind stuff must be suppressed in order to obtain 
Bberation. The third view is that of the vgtaries of exclusive ‘Mivritti 
Tyharma’, according to whom an exclusive devotion tg study, medita- 
tion and knowledge of Brfhman is the only means to attain Moksha. 
And the fourth school i is that of the protagonists of exclusive Pravritti 
Dharma, according tò whom the only path for emancipation is the 

„ path of vedic sacrifice. 

Janaka continues: “T'he high souled *Panchacikha discarding 
both the opinions about knowledge and acts, regarded the thtrd (Yoga) 
eas the only means or path of Emancipation. If men leading the 
domestic mode of life be endued with the “Yama” and "Niyama", 
they become the equals of Sannyasinse If, on the other hand, 
Saynyasins be endued with desire and aversion and spouses and 
honour and pride and affection, they become the equals of men leading 
the domestic mode-of life” (Santi-321-37,"41). 

? Accordjng to Panchacikha ‘heither knowledge nor Karma .s the 
. essenge of ihe spiritual path. The core of the spiritual path is Yoga, 
i the observance of Yama and Niyama in ‘whatever mode of lif» one 

' may be, One devoid of Yawa and Niyama cannot attain to emancipa- 

‘tion, even if he be in the Sannyasa mode of life. It is not the 
outward mode of life and symbols that matter, but the inner purity 
and evegmindedness in whatever one does. And that is Karma Yoga, 

e which is the only path for emancipation. 

Timancipation, Janaka acknowledges, ultimately depends pon, 
ihe knowledge of Self, Knowledge of Self is not the pah of 
emancipation, but it is the end of the path, emancipation i‘self. The 
knowledge 8f Self, however, arises only when a man is completely 
detached from. everything. But a man attached to the Sannyasa mode l 
oê life is as much a slave of attachment as the -man attached ‘lo the 
domestic mode of life. Tor all attachutents arise ont of egoisin andy 

E ‘ 
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vb sense of Self interest. As lox% -as the sense of Self injerest and 
«the persenal desires continue, it is a long cry to the gateway of 


Emancipation. A person, who, out of greed fer emancipation, jumps . 


from the domestic mode to the Sannyasa mode,'is oue still impelled 
and tossed by personal desires eyhicls are the root cause of bondage, 


and the renunciation of which is the only way to emancipation... 
Neither poverty and a life of mendicancy car® in |itself lead one ot * 


" Emancipation. Nor affluence and a life, of domesticity can “hinder 
the way to salvation. Itis the inner purity and detachment in all 
modes of life and in all actjons of life, that gradually cuts the strings 


'"* 
|e, 


of attachment and liberates onefrom this world of bondage. Therefore, - 


the only path and the sure path of emancipation is Karma Woga,’: 
renunciation in action. = ` - 

Thus, the thfee paths—th@path of discriminative knowledge anù 
Sannyasa, the path of Yoga anā the path of Karma—are integrated 
into Karma Yoga. Fanchacikha, the Sankhya tgachet, is the high 


priest, and Janaka, the Karma Yogin, is the executor of This process 


of ethical synthesis. Agd Janaka himself is the embodiment of the e 


ideal unity of the three conflicting paths. For Janaka is the ''beloved 
a . : 
disciple" of the Sankhya teacher ; he has renounced desires and is 


+ rs : . . . 
fixed on Yoga ; and heis a King performing his Svadharma. Gita e 


declares ; ‘‘He who performs his duty without depending on the 

fruits of action, he is a Sannyasin and Yogin ; and not he who is 

without sacrificial fire or without action” (Gite-6-1). . 
One salient feature of this ethical synthesis is that the synthesis 


is established in the ancient Krita Yuga itself. Bhishma is narrating - 


all ancient discourses. First he establishes, by the narretion of a 
series of ancient discourses, i daar the Sankhya Yoga” theories 
were consistent with the Srütis and were integral parts of Vedic 
Dharma. .Now, with the narration of the discourse of Janaka to 


Sulabha, it-is established that in the ancient Krita Yuga there was no... 


conflict between the ethical ideals of these systems, and that all people 
followed Karma Yoga. Thus, the ,Sankhya Yoga theorees are 
assimilated and their ethical disciplines.synthesised with that of 
Yedie Dharma in ancjent times, in ancient literature, through ancient 
teachers. 

i (To, be continued) 


2 e 

i. l, Diseriminative knowledge and renunciation, Karma and Bha®@ij—all these are 
imirenent in Karma Yoga. s : 
um x . » 
f » 
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. PSYCHOLOGICAL INTERPRETATIONS OF 
TAGORE'S GITANJALI (CONTINUED) 


- Dn. Depenpra CHmawpma DasauPTA, M.A. (Catir.), Ep D. (Carr). 


T ° Hymn No. 16 


In hymn No. 16 reference is made to the rainy season when 
the sky is covered with dark clouds, drified by wind when people 
‘confine themselves to their homes apprehending rainfall at every 
momeft with their minds set upon God possibly to escape the 
devastations of ibe fury of storms gnd showers. Here the devotee 
expresses his grief for noteexpariencitg the presence of Gd even 
though he ardently wishes for His Arrival On other occasions 
when the day"is favourable he is busy with his duly works in 
the midst of fellow citizens. In the rainy day he is confined to 


his home where he is seated alone hopihz to see the crestor. 


He expresses his grief as he ponders over the reason evhy God 
leaves him alone by the side of his door. In ths first secticn of 
fro hymn if is apparent that generally a person does not tiink 


-of the creator in his busy days when þe has to deal with his 


fellow workers. He thinks of Him only when he stays at his 
home at the outbreak of storms and showers. But God does 
not respond to the votary’s call even though he waits for Him hoping 
to have His audience. 

In theesecond section of the hymn appeal is made to God 


. praying for ethe grant of His audiency as it is difficult for him 


~ to spend the rainy day. Being disappointed he merely gazes at 
. & distance as his heart aches while traversing throufh the wild 


wind. Ja such a mental agony the votary enquires ‘to know 
from God why He makes him wait by the side of his door. Here the 
gate mast have reference ło the gate of the heart where God 
resides. The real significance here is that the votary in his 
worried mind searches God in his environmert, when strong wind? 


< blows accompanied by gshawers, being oblivious of the presence of 


the creator in the lotus of bis heart. 

In this hymn is stressed how common people generally think " 
of the creator 4when they are in trouble. ein their daily normal. 
w&ks and in their everyday dealings with, their co-workers 


and fellow citizens they are absorbed in their wordly affairs and, 
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hardly think of God. They oely think of Him in their trouble 
and are disappointed for not receiving His grace. 
~ Analysis of hymn No. 16 expresses the followitlg instincts and 


emotions : appeal, religiosity, repulsion, appeal, religiosity, appeal, und ; 


repulsion ; and grief, love for God,edisgust for God’@ indifferent 
altitude, grief, love, grief, and disgust. These instincts and emotions 


are to be expressed through the ganda-süci aügahüra composed of the- 
following karanas: ganda-süci, lina, akgipta, sūci, lina, süel, and.. 


nikutiaka. s 


: TN No. 17 


In hymn " No. 17 is stwessed the importance of the ardency of, 


love for God, arising from the pangs of separation from Em as 
the means of receiving dme favour. In mental affliction, arising 
from .separation®from God, s "votary has to cry for light, hete 
light arising from the readisation of God in the inner self is 
meant. Death is better than disappointment , whieh results in 
intense grief without enlightenfient. The real light *of spiritual 


knowledge is to be lighted in the fire of separation from God. , 


The devotee here sings the note of a despondent mind, which is 
full of fire arising from bis separation from God, as it cannot 


be illuminated with light. Such an unsuccessful mind is torn? 


asunder with affliction as it is not illumined with light arising 
from the realisation of God. Hence it is compared here to a 
lamp without light. ‘The votary failing to realise God in his 
mind curses bis ill Mack when he prefers death. Under the 
influence of mental affliction he cries for light, to be illuminated. 
with the fire of separation. Here® light, erising frog transcen- 
dental knowledge out of love for God, is emphasised. * 

In the second section of the hymn is stressed lios ihe 
ardency of love for God and grief for secaration from Him at 
last rouse hope of meeting Him, when grief in the role of a 


e. i 
messenger holds out hope of meeting the creator and the inner 


voice assures the afflicted votary that He is awake for him in 
the deep darkness of night and is calljng him out affectionately. 
God, gives him sorrows only to test his sincerity of love for Him 
and compensates his "offerings by the grant of His grace. Mind is 
purified through afflictions and sufferings when people set their 
minds upon God for their rescue therefrom. God * graces the 
votary only when the ¿tter successfully passes ihe: “test of ordeal 
‘when his mind is illuminated ewith transcender-al knowledge. . 


f. : : * ; 
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In the third and the.fourth sections of the hymn is describsdeé 
rainfall at night when the sky is fall of clouds. At such a dgad of 
nigbt the votary fs roused from sleep suddenly with his life in him 7 
and he does not know the cause of it. The lightning in the 
sky only emis light for a moment when his eyes see the deep 

' darkness of the night, He does rot know wherefrom the song 
ig" sung with deep notes. Here it must have reference to the 
thundering of, the clouds. His life is attracted to the path of 

God but the deep darknéss of the night, that is, ignorance 

@ obscures his eyes. The real significance of these two sections 
of the hymn" is that æ votary may, Be roused frorn his deep 

sleep with his life awake to God but he does not find the path 
to Him through the darkness of his igpgrance even though the 
lighgning may illumine the sky showmg the path tg Him. God 
can be realised only with “the help of transcendental knowledge 
wbich enlightens the heart where He resides. Here the presence 
of God in najural fbenomenon is perceived but His realization 
is to be achieved through inward light ariaing from the transcen- 
dental knowledge. 


In the fifth and last section of the hymn is repeated the 
nigntal agonies and cries of the votary for inward light. The 
light of love is io be illumined in the life and when the clords 
and the. winds are calling him in th8 deep darkness of right 
he must respond to the call before it is too late. The real 
significance here is that these natural pheifomena are personified 
with God. Naturally, then, the roarings of the clouds and the 
storms‘ are pre regarded as tHe callings of Brahma or the creator 
to His, defotee who is to realise this upanigadic truth with the 
help , of the’ transcendental knowledge "being roused in the teart 
“with the ardency of love for Him. The instincts of, appeal and 
religiosity and their concurrent emotions of grief for not realsing 
God and love for Him are implied here. 


Anal$sis of hymn No. 17 ‘indicates the following instincts and 

* emotions: appeal, religiosity, appeal, repulsion, appeal, parental 

` instinct, religiosity, appeal, and religiosity ;* and grief for het 

“meeting God, love fa: transcendental knowledge, grief for not 

realizing God, edisgust for life without the realization of 3od, : 

grief for not ahieving realization, divine love for the vovazy, . 
love for God, Nrief for not having realization, -and love for God. 

' Thèse instincts and emotions are to be ‘expressed through ihe aïcita P 


. 
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*ahoahüra composed of the following karanas: aficita, lina, sūci, 
üksipta, sūci, avarta, lina, gaņdasūĉi, and samanakha. 


Hymn No.d8 , 


In hymn No, 18 is degribejl the conditions *of the sky 
and the groves in the rainy season in the month of éràvana or 
July-August when the sky is covered with thick clouds and the 
night is calm as the living beings do nct go out of their dwellings. 
owing to rainfall and the beasts are taking shelter in their dens. : 
Under sych circumstances in tbe stillness of night the votary : 
fancies that ‘God steals To his presece with His silent steps 
like the silence of the night having escaped the notice ef all. 
In the morning the blew naked sky is covered with deep clouds 
scattered by ean unknows ° agent when the dawn is closing “its 
eyes and the wind is blowgng with a sbrill noise as if calling 
in vain the living beings in their sleeps. Here the rays of the 
rising sun are eclipsed in th$ early moraing by ths thick clouds 
in the month of $rávana in the rainy season and the shrill of tha 
blowing wind is regarded as the clarion call to the living beings. 

In fhe second and the last sections cf the hymn the same 
theme is continued where it is stated haw the birds stay in theif 
nests during the showers and do not chirrup in the early moin- . 
ing. Hence the groves ste silent. Influerce of showers in the 
rainy season are felt upon men, beasts, and birds alike. Uder ` 
such circumstances Ged, who steals out alone in the manner 
described in the first section of the hymn, is naturally a solitary 
pedestrian without a companion when ‘he is acclaimed asẹ frierid and* 
is accorded a hearty welcome by His votaty to stea? injo his 
house, that is, the heart which has iis door open for Him. 
God is further implored not to go away from his presence having ` 
thrust him away in contempt. In hymn No. 14 God is worshipped 
asa mother. Here He is worshipped as the dearest friend. The ` 
real import of this hymn is that God responds to they ardent 
prayer of His devotee arising from the core of his heart, which 
is, plunged into grief. God comes to the presence of His votary 
even in the dead of night when it rains being accompanied by 
storms which continue to blow even’ ip the morning when 

. all living beings and creatures take shelter in e Safety places 
save the votary wlio jue his sleepless night in eager expectation 
of receiving Him into his house whose door is open ail through 

the night. Here "rayechee kholà e ghar mama’ or this my house- 


$ : 
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is open may also be interpreted zo fiean that the heart of tne. 
votary is open to receive God there, who, being moved by the afdency 

of dhe devotee’s "love for Him, has at last come into his presen ze 

when He is beseeched not to brush him aside through wilful negtect. 

Here the instincts of religiosity andeappeal and their concurrent 

emotions of love for God and grief for not realising Him are implied. 

a° Analysis of hymn No» 18 indicates the following instincts and 

emotions * self-abasement, social instinet, self-abasement, self-asser- 


` "fion, religiosity, and appeal; and fear, love for the friend, fear, price, 
@love for God, qnd grief. These instincts, and emotions “are tobe 


expressed through the nikutiflta angabara sorps of the foliowing 
karanasg nikuficita, valitoru, dandakarecita, Sakatasya, lina, aad 
sūci, o 
e * e " 
Hymn No. 19 : 

In the first section of hymn No. 19 is described the approach of 
the evening ab the énd of the day *when it is raining at intervals 
throughout the whole day. Under such weather conditions the devotee 
i$ absorbed in thought, being seated in one corner of his house whan 
his .mind is drawn to the wind, which being surcharged with water, 
is,blowing through the yuthika flowers in the garden and it seems 
ase though it is speaking something to them when it is raining unres- 
trained at intervals. The real significance of this section of the hymn 
is that the mind of a devotee is beset with the thought of God w h:le 
he is free from the day’s works in the rainy day® 


In the third and the fourth sactions of the hymn is described how 
the heart of the votary is being *undulated by the waves whose stores 
cannot be ascertained. That is, while the,mind is being beset with 


:thoughts regarding the solitary sojourn of God in such a bad weather, 
‘there arises immense joy in the heart of the devotee comparabl2 to 


an ocean as ib were whose shores cannot be ascertained where tbe 
waves are Tolling on incessantly. Here the flood-tids of divine joy 
is stress¢d which agitates the mind of the devotee. When the mind 
is thus beset with divine joy life weeps as it were for the ‘fragrarce 
_of wet flowers. Here ‘prana’ or life must be igterpreted to sign.£y. 
the mind which is being oscillated ‘between the thoughts of God and 


: 6 
"the environment as ‘s evident from the waves in the heat of tae 


devotee whose shotes cannot be ascertained and its aching for the 
flowers, wet in: Showers. The mind is also conscious of the passings 


of the praharas, whicli are equivalent to éhree hours each, in the 


darkness of the night when at the end of e&ch prahara mus: ea tares. 
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“ave heard. It was the conventional method in the bygone days of 
calculating the passing of time at night ty the gries of a certain 
species of birds which send forth their notes of cries at regular infer- 
vals. Here the reference must be to -his practice. Hence the 
praharas are personified heresgs if they are sending forth sweet notes 
of melodies though actually the birds cry at regular intervals indicat- 
ing the passing of time called prahiras. nder the influence of love 
for God the mind is beset with worries when the devote again forgets’ 
all about his surroundings It is repeated again how the unrestrained : 
showers faf] at intervals. (Here it is said how the «mind oscillates 
between God and the beatiful surroundings in the rainy day, which 
is permeated with the fragrance of the wet yuthika flowers*in the 
garden. Here the devotis conscious of ths psychological truth, that 
it is vary difficut to control the oscillatiqns of tbe mind. * 
Analysis of hymn No. 19 indicates the following instincts and 
emotions: repulsion, escape, religiosity, acquigitions religiosity, and 
appeal; and disgust for the idea of going zut of the “house in the 
showers, fear for beigg drenched in the rainfall, love for God, love 
of the wind-God for flowers, joy arising from the thought of God, 
and grief for not having the fragrance of flowers in the garden during 
the showers. These instincts and emoticns are to be expressall 
through the edakakridita añgahāra composed of the following karanas : . 
edakakridita, katicchinna, ardhasvastika, vzscikanikutta, kuficita, and . 
nupurapáda. : e 
Hymn No. 20 


In hymn No. 20 is expressed the inner feelings of an aggrieved 
devotee for not knowing the whereabouts of God though He has been 
waiting for him in the rainy day with the door of his house open with ; 
the eager hope of meeting Him. Here God is regarded as a friend dear © 
as the life. Here the devotee must be thinking of the upanisadic l 
conception of the emanation of the individual soul from God. The’ 
votary is expecting the arrival of God in. the stormy night to' deport 
with him when the sky weeps like a disappointed beloved. Here the 
rgin drops are compared to tears that trickle down over the cheeks 
of a disappointed beloved. The devotee is gassing the sleepless night . 
fondly hoping for the arrival of God. He aas kept his door open, 
that is, the door of his heart hoping repeateily for mg arfival of God, 
his dearest friend. j 

In the second and fast section of the hymn the aggrieved devoge . 
regrets for not being ab® to see anything in the darkness of the i 
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rainy night as he fails in his thought tO discover His path when under 
the influence of vitarka or guess, love and grief he guesses thtis about 
ile paths through which God might have traversed : “Through which 
far off river, the edge of a densa forest, and the deep darkness are you 
passing, Oh the friend of my life?’’ ee 

.e In this hymn is stressed how ardent love for God arises in the 
“mind of a devout worshipper in the darkness of rainy night wken he 
e keeps himself Awake out of restless love for union with Him, the 
: friend of his life and in his mind he muses about the whereabouts 
and the possible paths iraversed by the divine friend. € 

Analysis of hymn No. a0 indicates the following instincts and emo- 

tions : ‘appeal, religiosity, social instinct, religiosity, appeal, religiosity, 
appeal and self-assertion ; and grief ofthe sky for its lover as it were, 
love for God, God’s love for the devout person, love for God, grtef for 
not meeting Him, love for God, grief for not meeting Him and viterka, 
or guess for His whereabouts. These instincts and emotions are to 
be expressed through the vaksahsvastika, angahara composed »f the 
„following karanas: vaksahsvastika, lina, av@rta, samanakha, sūci, 
lina, sūci, and latavrécika. = 


t Hymn No. 21 


In the first section of hymn No. 21 is hinted at the truth af the 
notion of the immortality of the soul and its transmigratory nature., 
The soul in each of the living beings is emaneted from the supreme 
soul. Human beings are born and re-born through the successive 
eycles of A and deaths. Hexe is also a- distinct- reference to the 
theory | of ete doctrine ‘of innate ideas. Io granted by God to His 

3 ; volany, are sired up in his life in his sOccessive births. Here God 
„is addressed as ‘priya’ or dear indicating kindness to His devotes. 


In the second section of the hymn is continued the prayer, sung 
‘in praise of God recording His kindness to the devotee. He has . 
stood mapy a time before him from behind the screen of clouds with l 
e sweet smiles and has extended His feet in the rays of the rising sun 
and has placed the auspicious touch on the forehead of the votary 
.as a token of divine love. Here the reference is to the Hindu 
; ` conception of bowing down at the feet of the deity when it is imegined 
to have received the blessings from His auspicious touch on the 
forehead. . Hera love for the devotee and joy in meeting God, the 
. bowing down at the feet of God indicatigg Iéve’ for Him, and the 
ilea of receiving His blessings are implied. e > 


:- ~ Annan T? 
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In the third section of the hymn is sung in praise the diverse 
~manifestgtions of the beauty of God, though devoid of beauty. His 
beauty is manifested all through the ages in human beings and ih . 
many fresh rays. All these manifestations are stored in ihe eyes of 
ihe devotee who is thinking of*éhe Wonderfal creations Sf God: the 
universe, its floras, faunas, and human bengs. This idea of thg . 
wonderful creation is perpetuated through constant birihs and deaths * 
in a never-ending process. Excellence, of beauty, “ound “in the `; 
luminaries, environment, rivers, mountains, oceans, floras, faunas, - 
and in human „beings, is aeiving testimony to the excelence of divine 
grace and beauty. Here is a® distinct reference to God's creations. - 
If the excellence is stored in the eyes of the votary through tlf ages 
it must have distinct reference tothe doctrine of innate ideas, to the 
conception of the immortality of the soul and its transmigration. 
Here is again evident of thè influence of the Upanisads and the 
Bhagavad Gita. Here the idea gf seeing God in His creations and 
the emotion of wonder are implied. i 


In the fourth and fist section of the hymn is sung the immortality *. 
of the soub and its transmigratory nature. It is not possible, says 
the poet, to remember in how many ages the life has been filled with, 
joys, sorrows, and divine love as has been resounded in songs bein? 
saturated with the flow of nectar. In this hymn is stressed how ' 
human beings are affected by their. emotions of joy, grief, and divine 
love prompted by their econcurrent instincts of acquisition, appeal, 
and religiosity. Hereit is evident" that they are not successful in - 
sublimating their undesirable instincts and emotions. 


Analysis of hymn No. al expresses the following Mrtincts and 
emotions : religiosity, parental Instinct, religiosity, curiosity; acquisition, 
appeal, and reli giosity ; and love for God, love of God for the devotee, 
bowing down at the feet of God indicating love for Him, Won iet; Joy; 
grief, and love for God. These instincts and emotions aw to bé *’ 
expressed through the lina angahara composed Gf the following karanas : 
lina, avarta, lina, samanakha, kuficita, süci, ard lia. 


f£. ° Hymn No. 22 


In hymn No. 22 there is a distinct reference .U Brahma, the 
“creator of the universe who possesses three ganas dt qualities: 

sattvab or illumination, rajah or activity, and tamah orinertia. Here 
‘guni’ or, qualified in-the fest section of the hymn has a distingt 
x to these three atiPibutes. He created the sun, the moon,. 
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the stars, air, water, floras, faunas,eand human beings. He created 
the vedas and other sciences. Bharata Muni ascribes the authorship 
of, the ‘Natya Veda’ or the science of dramaiurgy to thé creator. 
Brahma’ s chanting of the vedas in melodious tunes rouses emotion of 
wonder in the mind of His vojary who listens to them with surprise. 
The rhythms of the vedic recitf@tion§” made by Brahma send forth 
dibht in the mind, of a, pious devotee which enlightens his mind and 
"helps him to hear the voice of the creator, which is so sweet, charming 
.*aud moslodious: like the flow of suradhuni or the Ganges flowing in 
e heaven and which is being echoed and re-echoed all over the universe 
skipping over the mountaing or natural barrfers. . 


Ite may also mean here that Brahma i is instramental in the proper 
functioning of the sensory organs of the liwmg beings as a result of 
wfüch we see light, that is the suil& rays, whichere diffused over 
the entire universe singing in praise of the crealor as it were. That 
is, when the sun rises in the morning, nature is filled with joy, 
the birds chirp, and the bees buzz s@nding forth soothing notes all 
ever the world. To the devout votary and port these notes are the 
' melodies of the creator and wherever they are carried forth by the 
breeze, the sun’s rays flow through the sky as it were.” That is, 
Wherever the sun traverses over the world he is greeted by the various 
. gpécles of birds with their notes of melody. In this sense is may 
be said how ‘surer alo’ or the light of melbdy is covering the whole 
work and how the breeze drifts the notes of melody throughott tbe 
sky. In the last two lines of the first section®f the hymn is described 
how the musical rhythm cannot be arrested by the rocks as these 
eare résoundgd in the rocky nfountains much like the  melodious 
rhythy of euradhuni or ihe holy Ganges as she is known in heaven 

. before her descent upon the earth. Hence the poet hears the music 

' sung by Brahma, the creator. Here the instincts of religinsity, 
acquisition, and curiosity, and love for God and His divine music, ` 
joy, and “wonder are evident. 


Inthe second and last seetion of the hymn is described how such 

* melodious notes exert iremertlous influence upon the mind of a pious 
devotee when he fails to search for an appropsiate note to sing after e 

^ the pattern of the melody sat by God. He does not find the theme 

of his song and 3 in his failure his heart aches. In his grief he desires 

to know why God has entrapped him having weaved His notes of 


melody around him. In grief, disgust, and pridé the devotee asks 
*. 


Ga why He has thus enirapped him. 5 Pr. 
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e Analysis of hymn No. 22eindicates the following instincts and 

emotions : religiosity, acquisition, euriosity, cppeal, repulsion, and 

self-assertion ; and love for God and His rcusic, joy, wonder, grief, 


disgust, and pride. These instincts and emotions are to be expressed ' 


through the aksiptarecita añgahāra comprised of the followipg karanas : 
aksiptarecita, kuficita, samanakha® sücf aksipta, and ardhanikutta. 


"~ 


_ STANLEY HALL AND THE STAGES OF 
HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 
in . 


. e’ 
: l M. C. GHosE 


Lecturer, Teachers? Training Department, Calcutta. University 
e 
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Historians who trace the development of educational theught 
pecially in conection with the contributions of great educators trand 
stanley Hall as a developmentalist for noteinlike Pestalozzi, Herbart, 
Troebete and others Hall depended upon the concept of the gradual 
levelopment of man for expounding his effucational doctrines. But 
hef was a difference between, the idea of ¢he stages of Burman develop- 
nent of Hall and that of others. Altkough Educators in general 
lepended on the idea,of development and started to develop the proce- 
lure of practical education by making a basis on this idea their concept 
af gradual development was really hazy and they idea of the nature 
X the stages inadequate. None of them was interested in a.l the 
lifferent stages of childhood even.  Pestalozzi was interested in the 
iege of elementary education, Herbart in the stage of secondary 
xluéation and Froebet practically did everything in connection with 
she stage which is now known as the Kindergarten stage.  Hall's. 
:oncept of the stages on the other hand, was clear-cut, precise and 
scientifie.! The concept really gained ground fnd strength due to his 
extreme elaboration of the idea. 


Hall wag/so much injerested in the stages of human development 
that he pragpically determined the chasacteristics of all the different 
stages into which he divided man’s life. Studies of folk literature and 
proverbs reveal that the idea of these stages of development lived in 
an obscuge form in the social mind of man in many countries. The 
idea found expression in various forms—sometimes in annecdotes and 
sometimes in popular beliefs. Writings of eminent Poets and anchors 
specially like Shakespear and e Goethe, suggest 
were conscious of the presence of several sí 
certain distinct characteristies. And it is am 
insinuation of the 
writers. But gbe 

L Stanley Hall and 
Journal, February, 1956, 
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Conceived by them was neither elear nor full of sufficient data for being 

of any practical use. To most of tlm the idea occurred because it was 

a matter of fact in life. In a sense there is nothing new in the idea 

of the stages of human development, for c&rtain phases of these stages 
are obviously visible. A baby becomes an adolescentgand then an 

adult; and finally the adult Becomes old. Not .only ‘the physical 
characteristics but also the mental equipments at these stages are so 
very different that they cannot evade anybody's notice. But there. 

is a gulf of difference between this commonplace notion and thee 
modern coxcept of the idea of the stages of human development. The 

present day concept formed" by comprising the gradual development 

of the mind in stages along with the development of the body has gone 
to the extent of being able {o justify different types of natural activi- 
ties, both phygical and meptal, of babyhood, adolescence, adulthood 

and senescence. It is the ideg of the development of the mental phase 

of life and its co-ordination with the stages of bodily growth that 

has refreshed the idea of the stages of human’ life. „But curiously 

enough it is found that a near approximation of this modern concept 

of development in stag&s with many of its implications was prevalent, 
in ansieftt ways of Hindu life and thought. A fuller discussion of 

the application of the idea of the stages amongst the Hindus will be 

made later in connection with the delineation of the idea of certafn 

factors which helped andeinfluenced Hall to enrich and elaborate’ 

the concept of the stages of human development. 


The fact of the ocoiftrence in various forms of the fundamental 
idea of the stages of development does not make the contributions of 
Stanley Hall in the line commonplace. In spite of th presence of 
the general notion of the stages of developrcént it may b argued that 
but for Hall's contributions the idea would never have beÉn so exten- . 
sively developed, and applied to useful purposes in various fields of.. 
human activity. Hall not only perfected the concept of the stages ' 
of human development but showed us the practical usefulsfess of the 
application or rather the utilization of the idea in educational and 


cultural fields. His contribution in “this line was unique, for he ela- 
hanniad and anvinhad tha idas in diwana vaava Firet ha made the * 


ondly, he 
sties and ` 
1, adoles- 
applica- 
ducation, 
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Just as there are stages of development of the individual so are 


there stages of development of social groups. Hall not only su Sgested 
the idea of ths stages of racial develop nent but considered it worthy to 
accept the view of the existence of parallel stages of development 
between the „processes of individ&al end racial development. Hall ` 
apeke of the subtle relation between the individual and the racial 
developments i m a convinding way :— 
. ** After we shave traced ¢he stages of the development in she 
b individual from infancy, and classified their various dirac- 
tions‘and the objects upon whieh they focus, “there still 
07 remains the larger problem as to why ‘they take on specific 
forms and are often so innately strong. To this question 
we can only here suggest the general answer that all shair 
outerops represent the ways in which the soul of the “young 
strives to expand to the dimensions of that of the race, to 
‘know what the life of man inhis world is and means, and 


" 


where each person is to find his place and function in it''.* 


Again A id 


**We must not forget that.every stage of life has its fascences 

which need development. The world is now comirg to 

s recognize and to regain those lost chords of childhood, and 

not only infancy and childhood, But the culture of our day is 

indefinitely enriched thereby, and so are our efforts for 
race development for primitive peopl8.'' * 


Perhaps our knowledge of the exact nature of the processes of the 
gradual devgópment of the individual and the social mind will be far 
_ superior in future," but for that we are te follow Hall’s sugges:ions. 
*He suggested that with a view to tracing the genetic deve'opment of 
"the mind the collection of data of Psychic facts was necessary. 


“We must collect state of mind, sentiments, phenomena long 
. since lapsel, psychic facis that appear faintly and perhaps 
"but once in a life-time, and that in only few and rare 
e individuals impulse$ that, it may be, never anywhere arise 
about the threshold, .but manifest themselves only in aute 
matisms, acts, behaviour, things neglected, trivial and inci- 
CN E as Darwin says are often most vital.” * 
? Aspects of obi. life and Education —G. S. Hall; Preface, P. V. 
3 Educational Problems— G. S. H. Vol. II, Chapter XW, Page 305. 
. €e^* Stanley Hall and his sociological interpretatéons of Education M. C. Ghose; The 
Journal of Education; Vol. 2, No. 2, Feb. 1955. e . 


- 5 Adolescence—G. S. H,; Preface. 
Len 
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All these discussions lead u$ to a well-known theory known as the 


‘“‘cuiture-epoch theory." The theory may not be scientifically correct 
but it has in an indirect way, helped the modification of the orgahi- 
zations of education on a scientific basis. In spite of all sorts of 
opinions the fact remains that eghildgen are in many Ways akin to 
savages. Patterns of basic and natural activities of children may not, 
be identical with those of savages but they are*similar in certain ways 
and as such it is quite reasonable to consiger the activitiés of primitive; 
people as highly educative for children. Hall said :— : 
““The*child revels in savagery, and if i5 tribal, predatory, hun- 
ting, fishing, fightiifz, roving, idie, playing proclivities could’ 
be indulged in the country and render conditions that now, 
alas! seem hopéless]y ideal, they could conceivably be so 

e . LÀ 
* organized and directed as to be far more truly humanistic 
and liberal. than" all that the best modern school can 


3» 6 e 
e 


. LI 

Stanley Hall considered the stages of human development specially 
from the point of view 8f the genetic development of the mind and’. 
that is why it was natural for him to sugges; the necessity of studying 
the minds of primitive people and even of animals for gaining a greatey 
knowledge regarding the developmental stages. In nature there has 
been an evolution of the mind; minds of animals, primitive people - 
and modern men are certainly in a sense, correlated. To understand 
the highest form of mind &dequately we are tc study the lower forms 
also. All these ideas are for obvious reasons, invaluable for Education. 


provide. 


Hall wrote :— . 

“The child is older than the adult in the sense Lv itg iai. 
existed earlier in the world than thase that chafacterize ihe | 
mature man or woman. The qualities of the latter were . 
acquired and superposed later, and are by long ages younger 
and more recent. Studies like {hose in this littfe volumé ` 
may thus be called researches into the archeology ‘of the 
human soul. If it be true, as T hold, that the most com- 
plete knowledge of anything whatever, and especially of all 
that is vital, is an exhaustive description of iis develop- 
mental stages from ils origin up to the present, we are still 
very far from having a science of the sgul of man. To 
this science child study has contributed a new method and 
new results. * At every stage iis conclusions must be corge- 


* e 
& Ibid. Preface. 
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lated with those derived from the study of the mind of the ani- e 
mals and of primitive peopl$. To develop these three lines of 
2 investigation, using the results in each to shed light upon 
those of the other, is & far harder and more complex process 
than ¢the mere classificgtion Qr analysis of the adult cons- 
ciousness, which is but one cross section of the mind at orly 
" one of iis man stages of unfoldment. The latter stud.es 
fre valuable just as is the anatomy of the adult body, kut 
genetic studies like “these are the embryology of the soal. 
. They rgveal the secrets and processes of its making, show 
its faculties in pef&pective, and fhus bring the manifoli 


e elements into proper relations.” 7 


Another aspect of the importance of Eall’s contributions of the 
:oncet of the developmental stages lay in hie applicationeof the ices 
X stages of development in certain other fields of human though; 
wd endeavour. Art, Culture, Civilization, Religion—all developad, 
cording to hiñ, through developmental stages. History reveals that 
Jregresses in these fields continued and are still) continuing throrgh 
successive stages of advancement and this idea of developmen stages 
ustifies the existence of different forms and patterns of Culture? Rali- 
tio& Art and Civilization in the contemporary world. Hall said : 


"Races and religions represent different stages. Every factor 
of indigenous culture should be utilized, if possible zni 
* reinterpreted on a higher plane.” * 

It is interesting io try to trace how Stanley Hall came across the 
dga of the stages of human development or rather how he was attrac- 
ed io this de of thouglft. Scrutinising studies reveal that althoagh 
Tail's subsequent contributions in the line “were monumental he was 
niginally led to this apparently commonplace topic under the influence 
f certain factors. Tt can hardly be gainsaid that Stanley Hill's mind's 
et was alwÉys ready for accepting any idea having a connection with 
he idea: of evolution and as such it was only natural for him not only 
o pick up the idea of the stages of' development but also to open up 
, new line of thought with his own studies and investigations in the 
ine. But for this inclination in Hall the idea of th$ stages of humah* * 
levelopment could never ‘havé been so much elaborated and enricked ; 
ie turned his attention to the idea for in it was found the working of 
he spirit of evolutfon. 


: e. 
® Aspects of Child life and Education—G. S. H. Page IX. - 
. § Educational Problems, Vol. TI, P. 61. e Y 
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There are reasons to believe that the basic factors which caused his 
attention.to turn towards the idea of the stages of hyman development 
were the writings of Hegal ° and the discocrses of Hindu Philoséphy. 
Hegel was one of those thinkers in whom Hall was highly interested. 

In various places in his booksegnd @rticles, Hall not $nly mentioned , ° 
his name but went often to the length of s2ggesiing his keen interest 
for his writings. Hall even wrote a beoklet on him, right at the 
beginning of his career. All these conspire to give ws the” conviction í 
that Hall was in close contact with the works of Hegel, perhaps 
while he was in Germany, Itis suprising to find how convincingly” 
Hegel wrote on the stages of human “evelopment. His ideas were 
not identical with what Hall wrote subsequently but thee way. he 
discussed the stages suggested the profoundness of the idea of the. 
developmentaBPstages. The writing thouga short was thorouglf and 
methodical, and its treatment scientific. It is difficult to resist 
the temptation of quoting Hegel’s wordings, for they speak convincingly, 
of the influence which Hall defived from Hegel ; theré'are to be found 
elements which occur,even in the writings of Hall. è 

Stanley Hall’s writings indicate that he was also in close touch 
with the Hindu systems of social, religious and philosophical thought. ` 
Hindu religion allows the greatest amount of freedom to all its adker- 
ents ; forms of various concepts of God and methods of worship 
depending upon the culture of the individual are not only tolerated 
but are considered as, highly desirable. This freedom in the eld of 
religion is even now conventionally allowed to different social groups 
and individuals. An individual by depending upon his stage is to 
start with the most primitive form of worshia and is réquired ‘to pass 
through various other intermediate forms to reach finally "thee highest .j 
form of worship in which the stage of the concept of God is of the P 
monotheistis type, worthy of a cultured and civilized human group.. 
Eminent [ndologists like Max Muller spoke of this charapieristic of 
Hindu religion as it was practised in India. Stanley Hall repeatedly 
mentioned this opinion of Max Mulles. ° l 

The fact that Stanley Hall was well-acquainted with the Hindu® 
toncept of the stag8s of buman development is clearly indicated in : 
his writings. He said :- . è " 


*Max Muller says that in very ancient eIndia it was 
recognized that the religion of a man Carino and ought 


9 Stanley Hall T his Gana of Evolution—M, C, Ghose; The Caleutta Review, 
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/ . . 
noi to be the same as that ofe child, and that the religicus e 


ideas of an old man must di fer from those of an active mar. 
_e in the world, It is useless to attempt to deny such facte”, 
and we are remiaded that we all have to struggle and have to 
pass shrough many stages of clearing up childish concepticns 
in this feld. Most evltivated “men come out of these 
struggles with certain rather firm convictions, but these 
mier may be found to need revision.’’?° 


“According to the ancient canons of the Brahmanic faish, 

each man must pass through several stages. The youth is 

sent to the house @f a teacher og Curu whom he must obey 
eand serve implicitly in every way and who teaches what 

is necessary for life, especially the Veda and his religious 

. duties. He is a mere passiye recipient, learner, and 
believer. At the next stage the man is married and fnust 
perform, all the duties prescribed for the householder. 
But daring both these periods ùo doubt is ever heard "as to 
the truth of religion or the authority of laws and rites. 
But when the hair turns white and there are grandchildren, 
"a new life opens during which the father of theefarii'y 
may leave his home and village and retire into the forest 
with or without his wife. During that period he is abso.ved 
from the necessity of performing any sacrifice, although 
he may or must undergo certain selfdenials or penances, 
some of them extremely painful. Hyg is then allowed zo 
mediate with proper freedom on the great problems of life 
. - &nd death, and for that.purpose is expected to study the 
Usfónishads, " fo learn the doctrines in which all sacrificial 
dutits are rejected, and the very"gods to whom the ancient 
prayers of the Veda were addressed are put aside to make 
room for the one supreme impersonal being called Brahrm.''!! 


The following passages from Hall’s writings go t` show tkat 
he formed an idea similar to the one of the Hindu faith regarding 
éhe necessity of having stages of development in the religious life of 
man. Tha obvious outcome of this faith is freedom in the field of 


religion. iru | 
“I woyld urge all graduates to cherish and cultivafs the 
religion in which they have been reared. If you are 
4! Senescence—G.S.H ; P. 81 9. 
n Ibid, P 82. f l ^ E 
e. 
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Jews do not forfike the synagogue; do not be too 

e reformed” ; be good Jews and live up to your religion, and 
no one has a right to ask more of you. I would say the 
same to catbolics.''!? e 


"Some break tlfe infant soul prematusely into the- 

literature, rites ard "even the creeds of adulis. Otbers 

would rob it ofits own naturafreligion by attempting *to 
"E exercise it as superstition, All failed to see that the chijd . 
must be a good pagan, sanckled in creeds that adults have 
outgrown or elge its religions and moral nature will be lamed 
and sickly through all later life".'* "ES 


Although Hall was influenced at the outset by the Short ‘but 
systematic, coherent and scientific account of the stages of hgman 
development fom Hegel and by the Hindu concept of the stages of 
religions and social stages of man it has got to be admitted that the . 
concept of the stages of humag development gained a, new life from 
Hall. In a sense it may be said that Hall expanded Hegel’s work 
mainly by supplying ¢he details of the stages and enriched the Hin&u 
concep by emphasising the possibility of the extension of the idea 
io such other fields as Art, Culture and Civilization. Hall readily 
accepted the  Culture-epoch theory of the Harbartians and, tthe 
Recapitulation theory of the biologist, for they were in keeping with 
his concept of evolution and his concept of the genetic develop- 
ment of life. Ideas behind these theories were faint, ha®y und 
confused but Hall attempted to put the essential elements of these on 
a scientific basis. Th culiure-epoch theory had been developed by 
Ziller but.it seems that Hall got the influence of the concept from 
Froebel, - » x 


In primitive societies it is found that old members are generally. 
in charge 5f guarding the laws of the community and they are also’ 
as a rule in charge of guiding the destiny of young peofle though 
initiation ceremonies which are social contrivances for educating 
adolescents. * ‘Throughout the ages Che influence of the old* upon the 
young has always been great. | k 
"While speaking on this view Hall said :— 
* e i "s 
"What is education but fitting us for a more advanced stage 
* e 
2 “Collections” —@.S. Hall, 1923; P, 834; Across two generMtions, 
13 Educational Problegs, Vol..I, p. 149. , 
M Studies in Educational Sosiology—M. C. Ghose ; The Teachers’ Journal, Febi&ary, - 
1958. ; ý 
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of life. It consisis larfély in giving to the young the 
produets of older minds and thus advancing our mertal age 
, beyond our years. Childhood longs to die into youth and 
youth intd maturity and so the latter in its turn should long 


.to pass away into agg". 6 


' In these days of narrow nationalism and conflict of natiors with 
so many other uncorfgenial tendencies in Politics Hall’s following 
suggestions are admirable for they are sure to improve conditions :— 


‘“‘ Perhaps in the large Aristotelian sense of the word politics is, 
pdr excellences the work oe and for old age. Statecraft 
must look not at the transient fluctuations of currect and 
popular opinion but must look beyond the presont or the 
next election, must risa above the selfishness of party 
interest and looketo the far future. It musi think not in 
terms of the exigencies of the hour but of decades and 
generations and not of local or partisan but of national and 
humanistic interests’’.*° 


"Great statesmen are those who have not only identified them- 
selves with the past, present, and future ofthe nations 
they serve but beyond this have felt themselves changed 
with the interests of mankind as a whole. We surely need 
all possible ripeness of knowledge and maturity of judzment 
in this field and if the span of experience personally 
demanded by leaders could have geen a full century, many 
of the great disasters that have befallen the race might have 
been avoided''.'* 


, he€oncept of evolution helps us t to understand the nature of all 
organie gfowths; and all organic growths take place in stages. In 
the process of development in stages lies the technique of nature’ 8 
plan for all organic development. 

Stanley Hall’s suggestions and delineations of the idea of the 
presence of stages even in the developmental processes of human 
society, art, culture, religion and the like, which are distinct acquisi- 
tions, in the field of human thoughts indicate his masterly coraprehen- 
sion of'the process of natural growth. As the’ mind is at the back 
of all human ideas, “endeavours and achievements its development in ` 
any phase is mee by a corresponding development of the entities 

15 Senescence. p. 426. * 
bp 37 Ibid. p.494. ys 

VS Ibid., pp. 494-495. e i LP 
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having a direct or indirect confection with the mind. Varieties of 
religious behef, multiple methods off artistic expressions, divergent 
patterns of culture and countless forms of social customs of differents . 
nations, tribes and social groups speak of the different conditions of 
the mental life of man. It is the enrighment and development of the 
mind of man that is responsible for the growth of human civilization. 


NATIONAL SOVEREIGNTY AND WORLD 
ORDER—RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
e e e° 


SANTOSH KUMAR CHATTERJEE , 
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(C) NATIONALISATION°OR EXPROPRIATION OR ALIEN PROPERTY 
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«'Nationalisation' or ‘expropriation’ indicates the permanent 
absorption of properly into public ownership in return for compensa- 
fion. It is certainly different from confiscation whic is the permanent 
seizure of private property without payment of compensation. Each 
State possesses the right of ''eminent domain” which is the power 
of the State*to take private property for public use without the owner's 
consent. It is true that governments genprally pay compensation 
to owners of property when nationalization takes place but the fact 
remains that there is generally no legal limitation on the power of the 
State to take private property for a public purpose. In municipal 
law, the limitations, if there are any, are mainly procedural. In 
international law limitations may arisé from specific provisions of a 
trgaty accepted by two States, one of which, contrary to tha terms 
of the treaty, expropriates the property dt the nationals of tie other 
State.” 


"The, Fifth Amegdment to the U.S. Constitution provides . “No 
persen.. “Shall be...deprived of life, diberty, or property  w.thout 
due process of law ; nor shall private property be taken fcr public 
use, without just compensation.” There might obviously be a conflict 
betweep the respect for the private property of aliens and tha sower 
of ‘eminent domain’. In such cases, the U.S. court shall have to 
settle éhree questions: 1.. «whether this is a case of private property 
being appropriated or taken; 2 whether the taking is justified by 


public needs ; 3. whether just compensation has been oferédeor . 


paid in due time ;* Ig Ingia, however, the authority of the Legisla- 
ture io take gway private property for publie purposes by making 
laws is uhlingited (vide the Constitution Fourth Amendment Act, 
1955) and is not restricted, as in the U,S.A., by any condition of 


due process”? . The Legislature is ender a constitutional gblization ^ 


to pay copan o but the adequacy* of the corapensatict Shall 


a 
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not be liable to be questioned in Q court of law. This is a great 


departure trom the American precedent. : 


Generally speaking, nationalization *as a legal institution is 
tecognized by both municipal law and international lay. To be 
valid nationalization of private Proper y must bo effacted fôr reasons 
of public utility, in the manner prescribed by law, and accompanied 
by prompt, adequate and effective compensation. Cgmpliaations 
would arise when it is a case of the expropriation of property owned 
by aliers. , 


Apart from the obligatior& of treaties and municipal law even 


traditional general international law did not favour the idea of €on- . 


fiscating the private property of aliens. Such a practice was further 
complicated by sudħ related issu&s as ^denia] of justice”, or ‘‘protec® 
tion of nationals abroad’’, or*even ‘‘international responsibility of 
States". Individual States who for reasons of publig utilfty or public 
policy or out of the motive of exercising effective sovereign rights, 
sought to justify expropriation of the private property of aliens on 
the basisgof the so-called ‘‘equality doctrine", pointed out that 
international law obligated a State to give aliens the same treatment 


that it gave its nationals and no better. If that position is accepted « 


then it will decidedly negate the right of a State of which the alien 


is a national from interposing if the expropriating State treated its : 


own nationals in the same fashion. The note of the Americen 
Secretary of State Hull, dated August 22, 1938, to the Mexican 
Minister of Foreign Affairs on the payment of compensation to 
American nationals for agrarian and oil properties taken over by ‘the 
Government of Mexico contaims an illuminating passage" " onethe 
“equality doctrine” : 


“The Mexican Government refers to the fact that, when it 


undertook suspension of the payment of its agrarian debt, the measure : 


affected equally Mexicans an1 foreigners. It suggests that if Mexico 
had paid only the latter to the exclusion ‘of its nationals, she "would 
have | violated a rule of equity. In that connection, the Mexican 


vernqient refers io "Article 9 of the ogroman signed at the- 


Seventh Pan American Conference, which says : ‘The Jurisdiction 
of states within the limits of national territory apples to all the 
inhabitants Nationals and foreigners are under the same protection of 
the law and the nationfi aythorities aud the foreigners may noi 
claim tists other or more exéensive than those of the nationals. 
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“Your Excellency’s Government @ntimates that a demand for 
unequal treatment is implicit in *the note of the Government of the 
United States, since my Government is aware that Mexico is unable 
to pay indemnity imntediafely to all of those affected by her agrarian 
reform and yét it demands paymént to, expropriated landowners who 
are nationals of the United States. This, it is suggested, is a claim 
ef special privilege whicheno one is receiving in Mexico. 

“I *nust «definitely dissent from the opinions thus expressed by 
“the Government of Mexico. "The Government of the United States 

, requests no pyivileged treatment for its nationals residing jn Mexico. 
The present Government 9f the Unita” States has on repeated 

' occasiows made it clear that it would under no circumstances request 
special or privileged treatment for its nationals in the other American 
repfiblies, nor support any claim of su¢henationals foréreatment other 
than that which was just, reasonable, and strictly in harmony with 
the generally resognised principles of international law. 

“The doctrine of equality of treatthent, like that of just compansa- 
dion, is of ancient origin. It appearsin many econstitutions, bills of 
‘rights and documents of international validity. The word has invariably 
referred to equality in lawful rights of the person and to protection 
ib exercising such lawful rights. There is now announced by 
. your Government the astonishing theory that this treasured and 
cherished principle of equality, designed" to protect both human and 
property rights, is to be invoked, not in the protection of perscnal 
rights and liberties, but as a chief ground of Wepriving and stripping 
individuals of their conceded rights. It is contended, in a word, that 
åt is wholly justifiable to. deprive’ an individual of his rights :f all 
other persÜns are equally deprived, and if no victim is allowed to 
. escape. In the instant case it is contended that confiscation :s so 
‘justified. The proposition scarcely requires answer. š 


. D a 3 ka * 


^ eer The statement in your Government’s note to the effect 
, that foreigners who voluntarily move to a country not their own 
" assure, along with the advantages which they may seek to enjoy, the 
, risks to which they may be exposed, and are nòt entitled to better ° 
treatment than nationals of the country, presupposes the maintenance 
of law and ovder Consistent with principles of international law ; that is 
to say, when aliens are admitted into a country the country is obi.gated 
to gccord them that degree of protection of lifefand property consistent 
with the standards of justice recognized by tle law of nations. et 1a}- 
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ly, the question at issue raises no®possible problem of special privilege. 
The plain question is whether Arferican citizens owning property 
in Mexico shall be deprived of their properties and, in “many instances . 
their very livelihood, in clear disregard Of tĦeir just rights. It is 
far from legitimate for the Mexiqan Gqyernment to attemp to justify 
a policy which in essence dsasiitoles bald confiscatton by raising the 
issue of the wholly inapplicable doctrine of equality”. a 
In a note of July 21, 1938, to the Mexican Ambassador in* Wash- 


ington the American Secretary of State discussed the broad question S 


of expropriagion in the following terms :* 

“The taking of property without compfhsation is os expropria- , 
tion. Itisconfiseation. Itis no less confiscation because thera may 
be an expressed intent to pay at some time in the future. 

"Ifit wereepermissible fot a government to take the private 
property of the citizens of other countries and pay for it as and when, 
in the judgment of that government, its economic cirgimsíances and 
its local legislation may perbap$ permit, the safoguartls which the 
constitutions of most countries and established international law have 
sought to provide would be illusory. Governments would be free to : 
take propériy far beyond their ability or willingness io pay, and the 
owners thereof would be without recourse. We cannot question the 
tight of a foreign government to treat its own nationals in this fashion 
if it so desires. This is a m&tter of domestic concern. But we cannot 
admit that a foreign government may take the property of American 
nationals in disregard of the rule of compensation under international 
law. Nor can we admit that any government unilaterally and through 
its municipal legislation can, asin this*instant case, nullify this uni-. 
versally accepted principle of international law, based as it ifon reason, 
equity and justice. i 


“The representation which this Government has made to ‘the x 


Government of Mexico have been undertaken with entire friendliness 
and good-will, and the Mexican Government has recognized that ` 
fact. We are entirely sympathetic to the desires of the Mexican 
Government for the social betterment „of its people. We cannot 
accept the idea, however, that the plans” can be carried forward at 
“ihe. expense of our Citizens, any moré than we would feel justified in 
carrying forward our plans for our owh social belenen at the 


expense of citizens of Mexico. E. 


* * ae * 


“The whole structure of friendly intercourse, vof international 
trade aftd commerce, and enany other vital and mutually desirable 


oN | " 
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relations between nations indispensalse to their progress rest upoa 
the single and | hitherto solid fo&ndation of respect on the part of 
GBvernments and of peoples for each other’s rights under international 
justice. The right of prompt and just compensation for expropriated 
property is; part of this siruciure, It isa principle to which the 
Government of tht United States and" most governments of the world 
shave emphatically subserjbed and which they have practised and which 


, must be “maintained. It is not a principle which freezes the status 


quo and denies changes in property rights but a principle that permits 
any couniry to expropriate private property within its borders in 
-furtherance of publie purp@ses. It enablef orderly change ‘without vio- 
lating &he legitimately acquired interests of citizens of other couniries’’, 
‘The American theory was presumably based upon the indivi- 
difilistic approach to the right of priyate property’. Of late, and 
particularly after World War I, a new approach—a collectivist &pproach 
has grown up.e The Mexican revolution of 1910 and the Bolshevik 
revolution of £4917—though ideologically different—expressed the collec- 


e tivist concept of private property and its social function. An alto- 
` gether new theory bas come up—specifically iif cases of agrarian reform 


challenging the traditional international norm. In this viewe payment 


‘ef compensation is not essential provided the alien and the rational 


ate treated alike. Ina note of August 3, 1938, to the U. 8. Secretary 
of State, the Mexican Minister for Fereign Affairs expressed this 
thepry in the following terms’ : 

‘Without attempting to refuge the point of view of the 
American Government, I wish to draw your attention very 
specially to the faet that the agrarian reform is nos only 

** one of the aspects of a program of social betterment at:emp- 
fed by a government or * political group for the purpose 
of trying out new doctrines, but also constituies the tu'filling 
of the most important of the demands of the Mexican 
people, who, in the revolutionary struggle, for the parpose 
of obtaining it, sacrificed the very lives of ther sons. 
The political, social, and economic stability and the peace 
of Mexico depend on the land being placed anew :n the 
hands of the country people who work if ; a transformation 
of the country, fhat is to say, the future of the aation, 

*coyld not be halted by the impossibility of paying imme- 
diately the value of the properties belonging to a small 

Md number of foreigners who seqk orfy a lucrative end. 


E % : $ * * 
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“As has been dated above, there does not exist in 
e international law any principle universally accepted by 
countries, nor by the writers of treatises on this subject, . 
that would render obligatory the giving of adequate com- 
pensation for expropyiations of a general anf impersonal 
character. Nevertheless, Mexico admits, if obedience to her 
own laws that she is indeed under obligation to indemnify e 
in an adequate manner ; but the doctrine wlsich sfe main- 
tains on the subject, which is based on the most authorita- 
tive opinions of writers of treatises on internstional law, is 
that the time and manner of such *cayment must be deter- . 
mined by her own laws.” e 
The provisions of national law authorizing expropriation on 
the basis of a collectivist approach have been matters of dispute befofe 
rational® and international tribunals.” Several publicists and writers 
including} Sir John Fischer— Williams and J. L. Brierly have vindicated 
the right of the State to appropriafe properties for social pfirposes even 
without paying any or adequate compensation on the ground that the e 
pre-1914 international Jaw would no longer apply. It is held that 
there was no such thing as a general international law probibiting 
confiscation which is binding on all states, and that an alien can ate 
most demand equality with nationals. In Brierly's view !. . . .". 
*"There is not, nor is it desiraBle that there should be, any absolute 
rule forbidding the taking of an alien’s property by a state withgut 
compensation .... The safhctity of private property may be in general 
a sound.maxim of legislative policy, but it is difficult in these days 
' ic hold that it may in no circumstantes be required to yield to some * 
higher public interest. It is surely impossible, whatever "may be 
our views as to the relative merits of socialist and individualist 
doctrines. to assert that modern civilization requires all states to accept 
unreservedly the theories of ong side in the great economic conflict”. 
Even Hersch Lauterpacht (late) changed his original view on this 2 
stbject in 1937 when he pleaded" for a modification, though noj aboli- 
tion, of the pre-1914 rule ‘‘in cases in which fundamental changes in 
the political system and economic structure of the state of far-reaching 
social referms entail interference, on a large-scale, with private pro- 
perty. In such cases, neither ihe principle of absolute respect for 
alien private property nor rigid equality with the dispossesged *nationals 
offers a satisfactory solution. It is probable that, consistently with 
jegal principle, such solution mest be sought in the granting of partiale 


compeng#fon’’. I . 
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This particular shift in legal opjnion was not however susta ned 
by the practice gnd the view of the majority of states, though a groap 
of states was, of course pressing for the acceptance of the ‘‘agrariin 
reform’? doctrine and the “equality doctrine". The lack of acree- 
ment among states made it impossible fot the League of Nations Con- 
ference on the Codification of Internalional Law (1929-1930) to reach 
amy definite conclusion.” *It was, however, very significant that when 
the Mexitan government expropriated oil properties belonging to 
-British and American nationale on March 18, 1988, there was an 
' exchange of notes in which none of three gosernments failed * to afirm 
the general validity of the pre-1914 rul requiring, in cases of expro- 
priation*in the publie interest, the payment of prompt, adequate and 
effective compensation. The dispute arose on the question of the 
appfication of the general ryle and invblved such practical issues as 
the amount and measure of compensation, promptness of payment, 
the good faith and the reasons of public utility behind such appropria- 
tions, the right^of a state to diplomatic intervention on behalf of its 
wationals in a foreign country, etc. Similareissues have also been 
raised in recent years in the Anglo-Iranian oil dispute, the Egyptian 
nationalisation of the Suez Canal Company, the Indonesian nationalisa- 
iiy: of the Dutch enterprises, including tobacco plantations, the Cuban 
nationalisation of American banks and sugar estates'?, etc. 
II 
- LJ 
There was no doubt that behind the Mexican and Rumanian 'agra- 
rian reforms’ plea there was a distinct desire for the exercise of scve- 
reigu rights by the tergtorial states. The fundamental poirt is 
whether the {incapacity to pay a prom and adequate monetary com- 
-pensation can relieve & government of its legal obligations, and a'so, 
“whether it is possible to change ihe binding norms of international 
law by tha contradictory legislation of a state taking its stand on 
sovereign rights. In its dispute with the U.S.A., the Mexican 
Government did not deny the exietence of an appropriate internasicnal 
elaw. What it contended was that ‘‘there is in international lew no 
- rule univegsally accepted in theory nor carried outein practice, wbic? ° 
makes obligatory the pagment of immediate compensation, nor even 
` of deferred compepsation, for expropriations of a general and imoerso- 
nal -character lige those which Mexico has carried out for the purpose 
of redistribution of.and". Itis clear that the Mexican government 
- wa® only irying to establish an exceptidh io a general rule, aqd was 
punting out a particular category of appropriations as Wu Mg 
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ihe operation of the pre-1914 ales The American Government denied E 


the possibility and reasonability of ay such exception and sug ggested 
arbitration to decide the point. The Maxican Government declined 
the offer. A judicial decision by some international tribunal would 
have cleared up the controverk¢ an@ helped the process oê the develop- 
ment of international law on the question. In theory, Mexico accept- 
ed an obligation to pay compensation in obedience to her own nuniciptt 
law, but not to international law. . i 

In the period immediately omne World War II, many ieee 
in Eastern Europe took theér stand on ‘ ‘soyereign rights?’ to expropriate 


property within their borders, without any attention being paid to : 
` the strict requirements of international law.'^ A new political*ideology 


is shaping the destiny of peoples in Eastern Europe and the old inter- : 


natios! norm cannot function in this new political and economic 
system. Even underdeveloped countries of Asia and Africa, who have 
been economically exploited in days of imperialism and are now emerg- 
ing ds free, independent states, have been encouraged by ideas of 
economic nationalism fo appropriate the property of nationals and aliens 
alike. «ln many cases they have nof the financial capacity to pay 
compensation to aliens. In many cases the motive is not ‘public good’ 
ot ‘social betterment’ or industrialization but the physical displayeof 
newly won sovereign rights. On the other hand, these newly born: 
states feel the urgency of securing foreign capital and technical skill 
to secure rapid economic development. The present system a$ inter- 
nationallaw has fallen behind the requirements of the new relations 
which are growing up between economically developed and under- 
developed countries. When, as in the periad following y World War 


II, creditor nations deman@ing’ conpensation for natiopalivatton have 


found the legal method of redress inadequate or non-existent, they- 


have resortBd to a desperate, though somewhat convenient, method of l ; 


lump-sum settlement by which the creditor-countries havegoffered to 


— 


the debtor-countries the means of payment. The two outstanding : 


illustrations are found first, in the American-Yugoslav agement of 
1948 by which the United States agréed to release the Yugoslav golde 
"(worth $46.8 millio) which was blocked by the U.S. Gowernment ; 
and Yogoslavia in turn agreed to pay totihe United States the sum. 
of $ i7 million in settlement of the American claimsfor Compensation 
against Yugoslav nationalisation, and second, in he " British-Czech 
agreement of 1949 Which enabled Czecbcslovakia to earn foreign 
poe by exporting Czech gocds preduced in nationalized indufiries " 
rit 


din. In a sense, this method of lump-sum settlement, in spite m 
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‘of its limitations, offers some scope for evolving a new type of inter-e 


national norm. As Allan W. Ford &as commented" : 


_* “It offers a means of obtaining some compensation for appro- 
priated properties when* othérwise none might be forthcoming. It 
also has the eeffect of giving tlte indiyidual property owner à caim 
against his own* government rather than a claim against tae 
appropriating government in its own courts. In these days of 
internatiohal tension, when national passions and prejudices are 


` frequently at a fever pitch, , this substitution is a welcome one 


from the poinf of view of the foreign investor. Figally, the 
administration of the lumjfsum settlements through domestic commi- 


` ssjons eor national courts of the creditor countries may prcvide 


the necessary precedents for the needed reformulation of the 
int@national norm. If the administrdtign of the clgims agreements 
is conducted in accordance "with the principles of international 
law, as the Upited States International Claims. Commission is 
directed to do, it” will certainly® add to the growing body of 
jnternalional jurisprudence on the problem ot international recla- 


‘mations. As our knowledge of the difficulties. and problems grows, 


we may be able to reformulate the international norm  sach 
æ way that it will again be capable of providing a soluticn to 


.ihe problems that are raised by the appropriations of foreizn- 


owned property. If international law i to provide the  solition, 
it must operate by international procedures rather than through 
bilateral agreements negotiated at arm's length. But the effective- 
ness of international procedures depends ín large measure oa the 
spiritual cohesion of international society, on the existence of scme 
sentiment eof shared résponsibility for the conduct of a common 


 life,... As*a way out of this dilemma, an instructive precedent 
z may be found in the League of Nations loans made to Hungery, 


Bulgaria, Greece, Estonia and Danzig in order to ‘protect them 


‘from th practice of forcing excessive loans on borrowers. The 


international norm could perhaps be reformulated to require, 
as a prerequisite to the appropriation of foreign-owned property, that 
countries obtain sufficient funds from the IBRD to pay compen- 
sation (ånd to finarce their domestic prografn) in those cases În? 
which the appropriating “country is incapable of paying pro.ipt, 
adequate aad éffective compensation for the property that it p.ans 
to appropriate * To be efficient, such a solution would require :hat 
the IBRD have some degree of control oter- the conduct cf the 
naiionalized industry until its loan is paid. Tf the natiegelizng 
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gountry failed to obtain finagcial help from the IBRD and failed to 
pay prompt, adequate, and effectiye compensation, then the United 
Nations Security Council should become a sort of internatiogal 
sheriff and enforce restitution. There are gbvious!y many difficult 
technical problems in such a sojution, but the major problems 
are political, and if they could Beesolvd the others would cause no real 
diffculty.” .. 


e e 
The World Bank (IBRD) has already paid a, vitale part in. 
smoothening out the economic-cum-finarfcial differences among States. ° 
In securing the Suez Canal Heads’ of Agreement signed at Rome t 
on April 29, 1958, betwe&n, the represestative of the Government 
of the United Arab’ Republic (as successor to the Goveynment ' 
of Egypt) and the representatives of the Suez shareholders—the World 
Bank successfully exercised ibs good offices and accepted the capaeity 
of thé signatories for the purpose 5f concluding the Heads of 
Agreement. Under this Agreement the Government of the United 
Arab Republic has agreed to meke a payment ¢quivalené to twenty- 
eight million and three hundred thousand Egyptian pounds, leaving | 
all external assets the shareholders. This was in full and - 
final set#kement of compensation due to shareholders and holders of 
founders shares as a consequence of the Nationalization Lave 
No. 285 of 1956. The parties requested the Bank to continue : 
its good offices until the, conclusion and documentation of a 
final agreement implementing these Heads of Agreement ond 
to act as fiscal agenf, for the purpose of receiving and paying 
out the monies provided for in paragraphs 4(d), b(b) and 7 of the 
Agreement. Then followed  succesgve Agreements between. the, 
Government of the U.A.R. and Compagnie Firanciere D Suez at 
Geneva on July 14, 1958, ("fe Financial Agreements Hetween the 
U.A.R. and France at Zurich on August 22, 1958 and finally the 
United Arab*Republic-Great Britain Agreement concerning finan- 
cial and commercial relations and British property in Egyft signed - 
at Cairo on February 28. 1959. The purvose of the mn *agree- 
ment was ''to re establish normal relatidéns.’’?® 
Reference may here be made to fhe very delicate and vital 
vole played by the World Bank in securing the Indo-Pakistan 
Canal Waters Treaty of 1960, thereby» brifiging to an end the 
twelve year old dispute on the sharing and distvibutioi® ofethe Indus 
waters between India and Pakistan. l . 
Even in the Angle-Iranian Oil dispate which occurred after 
ihe Mese egh Goyernmegt* s nationalization of the Anglo-Iranian . 
js E 
; ? 
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Oil Company and its assets at Abasan in 1951 the World Bank 
tried to play the role of a med$ator between Britain and Iran. 
The financial bankruptcy of Iran made it impossible for the Iranian 
Government to make any prompt and adequate compensation to 
the AIOC. „The Bank suggested a plan under which oi] prodac- 
tion could be resumed with tHo Bank acting as an interim agent." 
Under the plan Iran's gil industry would be put for two vears 


-under il management of ''neutral top executive’? whose perscnael 
*would be chosen by and be responsible to the Bank. A bulk- 


purchase contract covering the two-year term would be, conciuced 
for the sale of oil through established distribution channels. The 
proceeds of such sales would be divided three ways, the reci- 
pients to be: the bulk buyer (distribution), presumably the A CC, 
th@ Iranian Government and the Bank, which wouid retain one- 
third as security for its Services and any capital that it*® micht 
provide, and ag a compensation fund for AIOC. Dr. Mossadegh 
refused to consider any plan whereby the Iranian Government 


would not retsin full authority or which provided for a disconnt 
‘to the wholesale distributor. Objections were also raised to she 


Bank's proposal to retain a percentage of the profits as% fund 
for compen:ation to AIOC. It was also demanded that the 3ank 


must perform its services under the instruction of the Irenian 


Government. Negotiations failed and the Bank made it clear that 
it could not accept a position as agent, since that would commit ‘t to 
favouring the legal position of Iran against thet of the U.K. 

Both before the Security Council and the I.O.J. the Iranian 


eGovernment offered the plea ef ‘‘domestic jurisdiction’’ (Art. 2(7) 


of .the Gharter), denying the validity of the 1933 concession to 
AIOC. The effect of the law of March 20, 1951 nationalizing the oil 
industry throughout Iran, and the dispossession of AIOC and the exrul- 
sion of its non-Iranian staff from Iran in September and October 2951, 


-was twc®@fold: (1) to cancel the AIOC concession of 1933: and 2 to 
appropriate all the property of ATOC in Iran and vest it ultimate.y in 


the publie corporation NIOC. “The U.K. in calling upon the Security 
Council to intervene in the Anglo-Iranian Oil dispute described the Ira- 
nian expulsion order on British personnel a victation of the I.25J*s* 
order of July 5, 1951 (Whi granted some provisional measures of 
relief), an agtempt to substitute the rule of force for the rule of law, and 
an arbitrary action contrary to elementary principles of international 
ugge. In the Security Council several mfmber nations made a 
confused generalization. and identified thg bases, of the En S 
8- 2089P—V . 
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ejurisdiction with those of the &C.J. But she bases are in fact entirely 
different. The I.C.J. is a legal organ, and by virtue of its Statute, 

has to decide questions strictly on legal grounds. "For example,the 

Court is to examine ihe extent of the cblivations assumed by the 
parties under the Court's oe and where the compulsory 

jurisdiction of the Court is aceerted* by the parties, to "consider the 

effect of the declarations made under Artigle 36 of the Statute. The 
Security Council, on the other hand, is predominantly a political body 
whose primary responsibility is the mainterance of international peace: 
and security. Also there might be a situazion of which the underlying. 
causes are admittedly withfn the domestie jurisdiction of one of the 
parties concerned but these causes may have given rise to 3 dispute 
between the parties which may endanger international peace and 
security. Opigjon to this effect was in fact expressed in the Secerity 
Coundil in connection with the Spanish case and the Indonesian 
case. E 

In the Security Council tke U.K. representative teok the position 

that the oil dispute endangered international peace and security, and 
was not within the domestic jurisdiction of Iran. The Iranian 
represemiative denied that there was a dispute between his Government 
and the U-K., and insisted that the only dispute which existed was 
between the Iranian Government and a private company, AIOC, | 
regarding a private contract tc which the U.K. was not a party. 

In his view the dispute was clearly within the domestic jurisdiction 
of Iran and Art. 2(Deof the Charter precluded intervention by the 
Security Council (or'any other organ of the U.N.). It was pointed 
out by the Iranian representative that the dispute between the Iranian 
Government and AIOC could. not possibly? involve a'* threat to 
international peace and security ; and if there was any threat, it came 
from the side of the U.K. who was attempting at unlawful interference 
in the internal affairs of Iran. The T.C.J. dismissed the United 
Kingdom's ''Applieation" of May 26, 1951, on the ground*of lack of 
jurisdiction and indicated that its order of July 5, 1951, indicating 
interim measures of protection, consequently ceased to be operative. 
Allan W. Ford has commented" on the I°C_J’s decision thus: 


. 
“Indeed, the Court's denial of jurisdiction appears to affirm 
the contention that the administration of justice (through 
the Court) is not concerned with the positiog of*the investor 
who operates under contractual arrangements with foreign 
governments. Jtehas been so interpreted by influential 
, ehronicles of tle business worll, and the inevitable result, 
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of such an inlerpretation mut be to discourage investors” 
from placing their fuhds in foreign countries, 4o the 
Te detriment of many areas in the world that desperately need 
investment capital to provide the basic services of civilized 
society and for economi development in general.” 
The Security Coufcil by deciding on an adjournment failed to act” 
effectively ou the U.K.'s complaint. That failure was due partly to 
ihe delegftes' uncertainty about the Council's competence and partly 
to the political rift between Bast and West. 


e III d 

On, July 26th 1956, the Egyptian Good approved a law 

nationalizing the Suez Canal Company ‘‘in the name of the nation”. 
Thawcompany was transferred to the State with all gts assets and 
commitments. The idea wa’ to use the income from the Company-£ 
100 million in a year to build the giant Aswan high dam projecs on 
the Upper Nile to increase the fooderesources of the Nile Valley for 
the rapidly growing population. It was decided that the sharehclders 
of the old company (Britain controlling 44% 0f the shares) would be 
paid compensation in accordance with the last closing prices-mt the 
Raris Bourse t.e., of July 25, (1056). Article 4 of the Nationalization 
Law proclaimed by the Egyptian Government declared that the 
employees and workers could not leave ework or stop doing ikeir 
duties for any reason whatsoever except with the permission cf the 
governing body of the Nationalized Egyptiagg Company. The idea 
was to keep undisturbed the shipping movements in the Canal. 
. it, was obvious that President Nasser’s action was a counterblast 
to the , Anglo- American,* therefore of the World Bank's, refusal to 
offer economie aid to Egypt even afte Propet commitment (£ 70 
million) to build up the Aswan dam. 

"The Suez Canal Company had been an Egyptian stéck company, ` 
subject to*Egyptian law. The company ‘controlled the operation and the 
equipment and held the concessions of the Suez Canal. The Cana: itself 
is in Egypt and an integral part Of Egypt. The sovereignty of Zgypt 
was thus beyond question. This was recognized both in the Charter 
given to the Company in 1856 by the Viceroy *of Egypt under th 
Ottoman Empire as wellfas sibsequent agreements and until as late as 
1954. The opging! Charter of 1856 which set out the terms of the Canal 
concession provided that the Canal shall always remain open as a 
nepiral passage to every merchantship crossingefrom one sea to another 
without any distinction, exclusion, or preference of persqns, of 
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‘ationalities etc. The Convention of Constantinople of 1888 reiterated 
that thè Canal should always remain free and open. The position in 
regard to the sovereignty of Egypt on the ene hand and the character 
of the international waterway was set out ‘in the Anglo-Egyptian 
Agreement of 1954 negotiated by, the ¿Governments of tffg U.K. and 
Egypt. Article 8 of the Agreement read : E 


“The two contracting Governnfents recognize hat thé 
Suez maritime canal, whichis,an integral pari of Egypt, e. 
is a water-way economically, commercially and strategically : 

éf international importance and express the* determination 

to uphold the Yonvention guranteeing the freedom of \ 
navigation of the canal signed at Constantinople on October 
29, 1888." 


9 
Tite concession of the Suez Canal eCompany would have expired 
in 1968 and the Egyptian Government on many previous occasions 
bad publicly declared that the goncession would fot bé renewed. The 
assets and obligations would have in the usual course reverted to Egypt 
in 1968. The national*ation decision of the Egyptian Government* 
thus appeared to antedate the taking over by them of the company. 
Tt was a case of appropriation with a definite commitment of compen; 
sation. It should not have called for developments leading to sh 
international crisis. 
' The status of the ramal Suez Canal Company must not be 
confused with tbe status of the Canal itself. The Canal was intfrna- 
tionalized by the Convention of 1888, but the company was registered 
in Egypt under Egyptian law. In Egyptian view, if Turkey could | 
have full control over the Straits, and the U.S.A. over the Panama, 
although both were internatienal waterways, there wag no teason 


why discrimination should be made against Egyptin regard tothe ` l 
Suez Canal. * ] 

. The “Calvo Clause” '* of Latin America obliges a compasy (alien) . 
to be governed by the law of the land where it is incorporated or 
functions. This doctrine finds a place in the constitutions of Nicara- 
gua, Costa Rica, Honduras, Salvador, Ctba, Guatemala and Haiti. ® 

-[* ís also confirmed iw the Montevideo Convention of 1938, the Buenes 
Aires Declaration of 1986 and the Lima Declafstion of 1988. It finds ' 
a place in the constitutions of Czechoslovakia, Polend, Albania and 
Rumania. Md 

The Drago doctrime,"" sccepted by the Second Hague Conference 
disapproves of the application of the armed force for the recovery “of 
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l governmental contract debts, though ifwas laid down that the debtor* 
state should not refuse arbitration. * . 

* [n Anglo- French version the Egyptian dub coda: of the 

Bids Canal Company wa illegal on three main grounds :— 

Firstly, jf was a violation of the intgrnatio nal status of the canal. 

_. In Egyptian ‘version the Company was nationalized but nos the 

canal. Egypt had not «closed or threatened to close the canal 

to foreiy® shipping, with the exception of Israeli shipping. In Egyp- 
“tian view a war was still going on between Israel and the Arab S:a:es 
* and so Egyptecould not comply with the Security Councilsresolution 
, of September 1, 1951 whic? called upow Egypt ‘to terminate the 

restrictiens on the passage of international commercial shipp:ng 

through the Suez Canal." 

Secondly, in Anglo- -French view, e Egypt waseguilty of .ihe 
breach of concession for Article XIV of the Suez Canal Conventior. of 
1888 assumed that the concessions would continue—''the engagements 
resulting from the present Treaty shfll not be limited by the Jura- 
dion of the acts of concession of the Universal Suez Canal Company." 
‘This clause was inserted because it was known in 1888 tha; the 
concessions granted to the company in 1851, 1856 and 1866" would 
rfgrmally have ended in 1968. 

' Egypt took her stand on the doctrine of rebus sic stantibus. 

Thirdly, in Anglo-French view, Eg$pt had committéd an act of 
expropriation of foreign property. 
In Egyptian view, this had been dowe by other countries also. 
Moreover, Egypt bad agreed to pay compensation at market value. 
- Jf the compensation did not sa£isfy international standard, thea only 
Egypt's action would ambunt to illegality. Alan R. Rado has summed 
_ up” the legal position thus: “It seem'to be settled in theory and 
- practice of international law that it is the right of a sovereigr state 
` to expropriate property situated within its territory and’ jurisd:ction. 
‘On the 8ther hand, it is agreed that the act of SXDIADEIRUOE always 
obliges * the state to indemnify | the foreign owner." That Egypt 
e greed to do.?* 
A pertinent reference may be made here to the official declevstion 
of the Egyptian Government issued in April 1957, which precisely” 
` laid down the rules fér tfe future administration and operazion of 
the Canal, and tô solve the dispute in the context of the international 
situation. This declaration which was sent to the Secretary-Ceneral 
ofgthe United Nations, with a request to be d*posited as an ''Inter- 


national Instrument ” ? provided in unequjvocal terms, the Eugene 
a D 
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Py Egypt for the undisturbed nafigation of the Canal and laid down . 
the follewing provisions, which, fh fact, tried to accommodate ue 
views of the user nations with a view to safeguarding their interests : 

1. It has rejected the idea of internationa? control. 

2. It has reaffirmed faith in 1888 convention. . 

3. It has assumed the responsibility of the freedom of navigation . 
and to refer to the autonomous Suez Canesauthority any dispute ine 
the matter of tolls, development, maintenance and operation. 

4. It speaks of a Canal Code which is the a of the canal. 

5. (i elt expresses the willingness of the Egyptiane Government 
in settlement of the complaints if any, to foflow the Code in accordance - 
with the principles laid down in 1888 Convenċion; the Canal sutho- 
rity by the terms of its charter can in no case grant any vessel, com- 
pany, or any othas party, any advantage or favour not accorded to te 
other vessels on the same conditions. 

üi) Settlement by arbitration tribunal composed of a member 
each from the party in dispute, the Canal Authority dnd the third 
member to be elected jointly, and if there appears any difference on , 
this last selection, the third member to be appointed by the Inter- ' 
national Court of Justice. 

6. Settlement of compensation and claims under U. N. Charte? 
by arbitration. 

7. (i) Settlement of disputes, disagreements, arising out of the 
convention of 1888 by U. N. Charter. x 

(ii) Differences arisfng between the parties to 1888 Convention 
shall be referred to the International Court of Justice—Egypt to 
accept the compulsory jurisdiction of tHe Tnteraational Court of Justice 
in pursuance of the provisions of. Article 36 of the Statute. * àa 

Through this declaration ‘the Egyptian Government’ made itself 
amenable to the compulsory jurisdiction of the International Court of 
Justice, while at the same time safeguarded her sovereign rights in a 
nationalized canal co mpany. 


IV 
The Indonesian Central Government’s nationalization of the `: 

Dutch enterprises in 1958 came in the wake of nationalist movements 
directed against the determination of the Netherlands Government 

not to give up their rights to West New Guinea (West rian). Under 
the Nationalization of Dutch Enterprises Act of December 3, 1958, 
the Netherlands enterprises were taken over by the Indonesian Govern- 
ment and placed under an administrative body. Article I of the Aet 
declargg Dutch enterprises as “nationalized anc full and free property 

le. on a 


pres 
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of the State of the Republic of Indonesia.” Article 2 provided for 
compensation to be determined bya Committee whose membefs were 
appointed by the Government. The payment ‘‘will be further regu- 
lated in a separate Act." The Nationalization Act was implemented 
by various Qbvernment decrees, y particular Ordinance No. 2 of 1959, 
„on Principles fof the Execution of the Act for the Nationalization 
«f Dutch Enterprises, Ordinance No. 3 on the Establishment of a 
, Board for the Nationilizatjon of the Dutch Enterprises, Ordinance 
. No. 4 of 1959, which specified the Dutch-owned Tobacco Agricultural 
Enterprises toebe Nationalized, and Ordingnce No. 9 of 1999, relating 
to the fixing of compensation. . ; 
fw the Dutch view the Indonesian Nationalization Act passed 
in a discriminatory way and without provision for effective compen- 
safon was conirary to well-established principles®of intergstional 
law. It is an undisputed fact that the Nationalization Act was 
directed against Dutgh enterprises and not against Indonesians and 
other foreignefs. In India, for example, the nationalization of the 
ə Imperial Bank and life insurance placed najionals and aliens on the 
` game footing and there was no discrimination against aliens as such. 
Discrimination would certainly constitute a violation of the priaciples 
tf equality?'. This discrimination follows clearly from the Indanesian 
. official explanation of Ordinance No.2 of 1959 which said: “The 
nationalization of Dutch-owned enterpfises is intended to further 
streggthen our national potential as well as to liquidate colonial and 
economie power, in this case the Dutch cdonial economy”. It was 
clear that the Indonesian Nationalization Act was intended as an 
*act of political pressure, as some sort of reprisal—with the object of 
forcing th Netherlands to surrender New Guinea. It is true that 
the Indonesian Nationalization law and its implementing regulations 
' expressly provided for compensation but there was no definito prccedure 
laid down for prompt, adequate and effective compensation. 
The Indonesian nationalisation measures became a sub;ect of 
judiciaf decision in Dutch and German Courts,” relating specifically 
» to the question of the extra-tgrritorial effect of foreign nationalization 
measureg. Two. Dutch companies, whose tokacco plantaticns. in, 
. Indonesia had been pationalized, claimed properly righta in the 
tobacco harvest of 1958, which had been shifted to Netherlands and 
to Bremen® ing Germany. In proceedings for injunctive relief they 
succeeded before Dutch Courts but not before German Courts. The 
Deitch companies claimed that the comcessions they had long main- 
. tained on the plantations gave them rights # the nature of owneship 
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LÀ 
in tobacco harvest in Bremen. The Indonesian nationalization should 


not be tecognised since no compensation had been, provided for in 
fact and the measures were directed golely against Dutch natioifalg 
and therefore discriminatory ; the nationalization, it was pointed out, 
was a violation of the established principles of internafional law and 
it was the duty of the German Courts tc protect Dutch nationals 
against the breach of international law by ^ third state. The Dutch 
companies therefore asked for an injunction agains? the Germans 
Indonesian, Tobacco Trading Company in Bremen. On August 21, 
1959, the* Hanseatic Coub of Appeals (Oberlandesgerieht) i in Bremen * 
dismissed appeals from decisi8ns of the District Court (Landgericht) 
of Breman of Apri] 21, and June 16, 1959, which had refufed the 
issuance of injunctions requested by the Dutch companies 

' We are nof*here concerrfed with the.questions of private intetna- 
tional law like the publie policy of the forum, or the Act of State 
doctrine. We are only concerned with the two. important questions 
of the validity of nationalization in public international law, namely, 
the question of discr@mination and the question of compensation.e 
While «he Amsterdam Appellate Court considered the Indonesian 
nationalization ‘‘a manifestly discriminatory measure", the Bremen 
Court of Appeais rejected the discrimination argument and stated thats” 


“the eqality cgncept means only that equals must be' 
treated equally and that the different treatment of unequals 
is admissible. y... For the statement to be objective eit is 
sufficient that the attitude of the former colonial people, 
toward its former colonial master is of course different from 
that toward other foreigners. Not enly were the places of 
production predomimantly in the hands of Netherl&nders, 
for the greater part colonial companies, but these companies * 
dofninated the world-wide distribution beyond the produc- P 
tion process, through the Dutch markets’’.”° . f 
On the issue of non-effective compensation the Amsterdam Appellate 
Court observed that ‘‘the wholly umdetailed regulation (ofeArt. 2 of 
the Act) which allows many avenues of evasio2, does not as such give e 
“thy guarantee that the owners of the respective enterprises will ^ 
receive in fact some compensation for damagesi.e., an amount which - 
would be equal in value and somewhat conform to equity". On the 
same question the Bremen Court of Appeals obsetyed":... occ. at 
the time the nationalizaéion preats effective, by publication of Act 
No. 86, .no compensation was paid nor was it even apparent wlfbn 
ana what extent it wonld ba naid This mav be abiected to in case. 
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' of individual- expropriations of the usal kind and may thea be cone 
trary io the rules of international lay Here, however, the expropria- 
tion of the Dutch companies constitutes at the same time a shifting 
of proprietory relations: which was effected by a former colony after 
its independence, in order toe change the social structure, The 
opinion has often been advanced rently and not without reason, 
tat by the nature of the matter alone, the same principles cannot 
prevail fos such,overal! expropriations and for individual expropristions 

"bf the conventional type. Compensation could not be paid ia full 

» and promptly out of the substance, but only be made gut of the 
proceeds of the nationalize& enterprises, "Compensation as to time 

' and amount must therefore be made in accordance with the cond'tions 
in the expropriating state. Thus the longstanding principle of strong 
protection of private property clashes here with the modern concept 
that underdeveloped countries*must be given the possibility of using 
thier own natural resources.’’?” 

. is e. 
v 


* 
Expropriatory legislation has been extensively reviewed in foreign 


courts and it may be instructive to compare some of the juf®ments 
ix important cases. 

*The Bremen Court's reasoning on the issue of the Indonesian 
nationalization of Dutch enterprises maye be contrasted with the 
reasoning of Scrutton L.J. and Bankes IJ. in*Luther v. Sagor* and 
that ot Devlin J. in Bankooor Handel en Soheepvaart v. Slatford.?? 
It will appear that the views of the German Court substantially tally 

' with the views of Serutton L.J. aad Bankes L.J. in Luther V. Sagor. 
In the, later case, Bankes L.J. observed: “The Government of 
, this country. Sus having recogaised th® Soviet Government as the 
` Government really in possession of the powers of sovereignty in 
Russia the acts of that Government must be treated by’ the ‘Courts of 
this counfty with all the respect due to the acts of a duly -recognised 
foreign 'state''. Seruiton L.J. also felt bound to recognise Rassian 
conBscaiory legislation and it$ effect abroad because the Russian 
* Government was recognised’ by H.M. Government. The German 
Court toof the view that under general principle of private interna?” 
` tional law, it is not allowed "to review the domestic validity of the 
Indonesian  Natfonalization Act. Article 95 (2) of the Provisional 
Constitution of the Republic of Indonesia of August 15, 1950, -provides 
thay "the laws are inviolable’. Since Indonefian law did no: allow 
court review of the validity of the Indonesign natjonalization. Jaw, a 
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German judge should not bellowed to do so either. Scrutton L.J. 
also made it clear that he could®* not refuse to accept the validity of 
Russian confiscatory legislation on grouads of public policy and 
argued?" : "Individuals must contribute t® tze* welfare of the State, 
and at present British citizeng ho may contribute to the state more 
than half their income in incometax arf superiax, and a large proportion 
of their capital in death duties, can hardly declare a foreign stats 
immoral which considers (though we think wrongly» tha? to vest 
‘individual property in the state as, representing all the citizens is' 
best form of proprietory right". M. Devlin J. however, refused to 
be drawn into considerationg of the un@ectain and vacillating term 
“public policy". He referred to Manklani v. Jack Barclay Ltd. 
(1951). I All. E.R. 714: (1951) 2 K.B. 252, and cited from that case, 
inter alia : ‘ whag one governrgeht approves its predecessor or su@ce- 
ssOr may condemn, and, if the suggestior were acted on, precisely 
the same contract wight have to be held void when, government A 
was in and valid when Govefment B was in power", His age 
sion was: ‘‘If foreign legislation is as a general rule to be admitted, 
would have to be ess bdod when politically harmful and the eae 
of formating any satisfactory principle of exclusion is,-in my view, 
a formidable argument against validity of the rule". The Bremen 
Court went to the opposite extreme and took the view that, even if 
Indonesian nationalization eneasures were contrary to international 
law, this would not entail the nullity of the measures ; it yould 
only justify a claim for damages to-be advanesd by the State of the 
national against the nationalizing state. Cn this point the Bremen 
' Court of Appeals made the followings observations: ''even assuming 
that the Indonesian nationalization law vic/ates in varidus regards 
generally valid principles of Tnternational law, it still cannot be said 
that according to the state of present-day Joctrine of international 
law and casó law, the Indonesian Act No. 86 can be treated on that 
ground as void from its inception by the judge of the fofum, and 
that, as the petitioners assert, the natione] judge, by recognizing 
nationalization law which is contrary to international law, and by 
referring petitioner to diplomatic channels for dumapen if any, 
“would commit himsåf a violation of interrational law." Devlin J. 
relies exclusively on private international av and states ibat ‘a 
principle. of private international law that cllows property legislation 
to operate in the territory of another country, so far from being a 
principle which resolve% the conflict of laws, will create a confWct 
which, will require the formation of a new system to settle. There 
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seems to me to be every reason, if the anthorities permit it, for ru 
effect to the simple rule that generally property in England i$ subject 
to* English law and to none other ''*! 

Serutton L.J. was guided by considerations of ihe comity of 
nations (“‘ite&ppears as a serious goreagh of international comity if a 
State is recogniséd as a sovereign state to postulate that its legislation 
*s contrary to essential* principles of justice"). Devlin J. tctally 
a ignores any suth consideratiops. 

tvi : 
e e 

Volumes of literature which have grown-up on the sukject of 
nationflization or expropriation of alien property--and on the many 
legal issues related to that question—issues like the constitutionality of 
nationalization decrees, their legality “under interfational mw. dis- 
criminatory treatment, ineffective compensation of the former owners— 
including the ĉase law which had developed in various courtries 
through national courts or arbitration tribunale—may be fruitfully 
escrulinised to frame certai. rules of internetional law whica will 
prepare the way for some conventional regulation at a lager date. 
The legal conflict between States on the issue of nationalization has 
Been mainly due to the changing concept of the right of property 
: which has come in the wake of the two Great Wars of the twentieth 
century. It is a conflict between the preservation of the starus quo 
and &he urge. for a sudden change in the. established order The 
growth of law is always slow ad it seeks to preserve the existing 
order. For this reason it will be appropriate if the nationalizing 
‘states’ restrain themselyes from any violent or sudden charge by 
peremptorily taking over alien propertyshowever desirable or justified 
* it might be. Every such nationalization measure should be the 
' result of some negotiation and discussion, if possible, through the 
.geod offices of a third state, or the World Bank, or some “other 
specialized agency of the United Nations. In the past the right of 
private ‘ownership was never seriously challenged and consequently, 
e appropriations of foreign-owned property were rare and small in 
extent. 4n recent years due mainly to socialist inclinations, themes 
- is a gradual extension oê the state ownership of property. In the 
past the interngtional norm was successful in striking a kalance 
between thé pseservation of property rights and the state's right of 
‘eminent domain’. In recent years, the qld international norm 
appears to be out of date. Individual*states’ ‘urged by motives of 
¿economic nationalism have taken their stand* on tetritorial “pya tonis 

e : : 
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and have sucessfully Spproptateds ibe property of aliens within their 
borders, even when it was clear that a prompt and effective compen” 
sation was not forthcoming. The time ehas çome for some guidance’ 
to states as to how they should deal with property rights and economic 
relations among themselves in*€he gontext of a growing World order. 
The regulating influence of international law should not be allowed te. 
be eliminated from this sphere by the doctrine of ‘domestic jarísdic-* 
tion’ and undiluted territorial sovereignty. e. °, 
A new international norm is necessary for the new inter-dependent 
world. Underdeveloped countries require foreign capital and foreign 
technical skill to ensure a rapid economic Tevelopuieni: The aid or’ 
loans which are offered by the World Bank or the I. M.F. are treated 
as ‘‘international’’ and cannot be nationalized or confiscated. Serigus 
thought* should Be given to “the possibility of ensuring some form of 
immunity from nationalization to foreign capital seeking investment, 
in underdeveloped countries. A gpecific example will ‘nake this point 
clear. Under the Indo-Pakistani Canal Waters Treaty, 1960, the 
U.S.A. agreed to lende India a sum of Ks. 15.7 crores and the World * 
Bank Rg 11 crores to meet the foreign exchange cost of a dam on 
the Beas. These loans are subject of separate agreements between 
India and the U.S.A. and India and the World Bank. It is obvious 
that the specific agreements will b» in terms which will not entitle ` 
the Government of India to expropriate the capital that will be 
supplied by the U.S.A. and the World Bank. ° 
There is at present in every urfderdeveloped country an intensive 
search by the private investor and the Government for opportunities 
of collaboration with foreign investors. On their part the foreign" 
suppliers of investment-capital while engaged in the task of stréngth- 
ening underdeveloped economies should always avoid the colonial 
attitude. The recent unhappy experience of U.S. capital, private l 
and governmental, in Peru, Venezuela, Mexico, Cuba—poings to two . 
important lessons. Firstly, the rate of the flow of foreign „capital 
depends on policies pursued in prospective recipients and those -policies 
at present vary widely both in economie and political - content. € 
&ecóndly, the foreigne investor should always avoid a donaineering 
attitude towards underdeveloped countrias. e@Against this background 
the newly emerging independent states of Africa requires & special 
study. These countries are over-anxious to assert their indepen- 
dence, financial as wel& as political. The change-over from colonii 
to indepepdent status i i8 Likely to dry up the old colonial sources “of 
investent and developnient capital in Britain, France, Belgium. | 
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Two new factors have appeared on tle scene—the United States and* 
the United Nations—with which must be coupled the World 3ank 
and the International Development Association. The Americaa aid 
and the international aid must be adequate for Africa’s needs and 
potentialities® In the African contex” the alien investor hes to 
contend with bofh political iSstability and excess of ecoro nic 
maiionalism. The UnitedeNations may, however, play a vital roe by 
acting as an agency for pooling the resources of governments and 


- private donors and securing their proper distribution among the Airican 


stalés. * . 
e. ‘ 
Another region where®alien propewy might have to face tke risk 


- of nationalization is the Middle East where the oil producing courtries 


are now emotionally roused by the concept of ''Arab Oil". Tbe 
forgign oil companies, with their elaborate and far-flang instalietions, 
are a massive economic factor in the Arab world. To-day the asic 
Arab attitude to oil is that it must come under their complete conzrol, 
The existing major concessions to forei$n oil companies rule ott the 
«possibility of any partnership between the hgst government aai the 
company. The Arabs point out how the companies make huge profits, 
sometimes even 60%, how they cheat on royalties, salaries and “Customs 
daties, how they often interfere in local politics, and even indulge 


- in ‘spying. In the present mood of the Arab world a sudden unilateral 


action is not improbable. The Arabs *have their own ‘azal’ 
arguments. Mr. Hendryx, Legal Adviser to the Saudi Pet“oleum 
Department, told the first Arab Oil \Conferen®e that on the bais of 
English and U.8. common law, ‘‘the purpose for which governments 


‘exist, ‘the service of their peopfes, requires that on proper occasion 


those govérnments must be released from. or be able to override, 
their contractual obligations ''*? There are again quasilegal arguments 


` of national emancipation—that unfavourable contracts entered -nzo by 
governments under foreign domination are not necessarily binding on 


their successors (which is not wholly opposed by internationa law). 
There ig again the argument of immaturity—that ihe 2 vious 
inexperience and ignorance, of the earlier Arab governments granting 
the unequal concessions could invalidate those agreements. 11, the 
present movement in ghe Arab world for softening down the 1igours 
of the concessions for the benefit of the Arabs is resisted by fcreign 
oil comparfies,s the possibility of outright nationalisation cannot be 
ruled out. The final objective of the ''Arab OIl’ movement will be 
réached, according to Sheik Abdullah Taki, Divéctor of the Pe--oleumn 


, Department of Saudi Arabia, when "the oM industry will becagie an 
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"Arab industry, supervised an® run by Arabs, from the exploration to 
the marketing phase." The Fourth Amendment io the Constitution of 
India, by denying to the citizen recourse to courts of lor has modified 
to some extent the traditional concept of the right of property which, 
of course, has been affirmed by the Universal Declarat®y of Human 
Rights. Sweeping powers may become an instrunfent of oppression 
in the hands of future governments. Moreover, foreign investor wild 
not be much encouraged to invest his capital ia ledia Wnless the; 
Government of India enunciates clearly its policy on the issue of. 
nationalizaéion. There are several instances in which even the Soviet * 
Union undertook not to confiscate the frivate property of foreign 
subjects without due compensation e.g., Art.6, para 5 ef the 
Italian-Russian Commercial Treaty of October 12, 1925. Reference 
may. also be nde to the Soviet agreement with Sweden in 194@o0n 
the compensation of Swedish property which had been appropriated. 
In particular cases, nationalization as 2 policy may be applied equally 
and without discrimination to nétional and alien propérty. But the 
control of alien propety must be broughs under some from of, 
international regulation or under the aegis of international institutions’ 
to enstré that in case of nationalization the foreign property-owuer is 
satisfactorily compensated. e 
It is now accepted that the issue of the international PT ; 
of expropriation of alien proferty centers on the ‘justification for the 
action. Concededly the expropriation of alien property withoug just 
and effective compensatio® in timeg of peace is unjustified and-amounts 
to confiscation and as such, must be treated as wrongful under 
International law. Foreign investors *may hope to receive adequates ` 
protection for their investments- firstly, through mutual Pespect for 
international agreement and the confidence inspired from adherence 
to established, undertakings ; and secondly, through the acceptance 
by all states of unifrom principles of both law and procedure about 
nationalization of alien property. Compensation indeed constitutes ' 
the crux of the whole problem. In po case should compengalion be 
allowed to be determined unilaterally nor should it take the from of , 
Syague and uncommittal promises to pay unspecified sums at uncertain 
dates.''?? M" 
f It cannot, however, be denied that the collective needs of the 
community may, in exceptional circumstances, take precedence over 
the private right of the individual. This principle has been accepted 
by the P.C.LJ. in German eInterests Case (Merits), 1926. Agaif, 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration in the Norwegian Claims Case. 
L] 
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` (1922) used the expressions “‘public @Bod’’ and ‘‘general welfcre’’.® 


Here obviously an element of sufjective evaluation is involved, and 
thé Permanent Court of Arbitration has given the view that in case 
of a dispute, an interfiational tribunal is competent to and should, 
decide whethé@r the nationalizatiort is justified by public needs. Bin 
Cheng has commented on this by saying™that “the logical 
eonsequence of this is that any taking not so justified must be regarded 
Qs an ufllawfel act. It also follows logically that, if an expropriation 
- has not been intended to be a dgfinite assumption of ownership but 
: merely a temporary measure to meet some passing requixemen:, the 
'eontinued retention of thé property, when the need has cessed, 
constitw@tes an unlawful act......What constitutes a public need .s not 
a static notion, but one which evolves according to the practiza of 
natfons. The building of highways and gailroads, of military barracks 
and public cemeteries, the fulfilment of an international obligation, the 
secularisation o$ religious property, the mobilisation of commercial 
and industrial” resources for the présecution of war are only some of 
ethe instances which international tribunals have accepted as clear 
‘cases of genuine public need. . In such cases, they do not inquire Into 
the intrinsic merits of the needs as international law is not concerned 
ith the internal administration of the state. 

' “But international law, like law in general, must looz at 
the facts: non ez nomine sed ex re". If} for example, it is Jound 
that econsiderations of ‘public needs’ have not weighed with the 
territorial state in nationalizing) alien “property (but simply to 
rectify some imaginary grievance or to give- vent to feelings or 
esentiments against aliens eté.), it should be treated as a clear 
interuatiofally illegal act. The P. C.J. in the Chorzow Fectory 

. case (Merits 1928, made a distinction betwen expropriation and the 
" unlawful taking of private property. While a ‘fair compensa;.on’ 
would make expropriation lawful, in the case of an unlawful exoro- 
` priation,” property should be restored to the original owner, and 
if restitujion is not adequate, reparation in money should be made. 
An unusual emphasis upon sovereign rights will weaken the Žorces 
cn which the development of international law depends. That | 
law must in broad ters iry to uphold and defend the respe:t of 
property and respect of acquired rights. ‘‘Respect of pronerty, ` 
respect of* agquired rights, these are the legal principles of all 
civilised countries. On the security which they assure and the 
c@nfidence which they inspire the relatione mainiAined by nations with 
à. each other are based,” - . : 
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* In thinking of a posse line of svolution of international 
law one the issue of nationalizat®n and expropriation, the utmost 
attention should be given not only to the substance of the law 
but also to the procedure, not only' to the objectives and the 
principles of nationalization lgw but also how the lae should be 
applied. Individual states should if no case bee allowed to take. 
their stand on sovereign rights alone and, drift to an attitude 
which—to borrow a phrase from Lord Ellenborough's judgment in’ 
Wolff v. Oxholm '*would be pregnant of mischief to future times", On*: 
this issue international juristic opinion should try to comhine the prag- * 
matic attitude of a Vatte? with tle re@firmation of the moral.. 
principles of a Grotius. E AS 
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A political and military conquest is usually more spectacufir, 


- 


precise and immediate in its effect thay, a cultural conflict and assimila- . 


tion. unless of course the powers thatsbe, openly start a ‘Kulturkampf 


and proceed ruthlessly and according to design. History affords many 


instances of such culture-cempaigns. fics at the same time there 


are quite a few instances where the political ruler, has, by design 
again, refrained, al least for some time from a Kulturkamp? and 
avoided compbications. Nevertbeless, acculturation is a process that 
is natural and spontaneous. Though ünspectacalar it is inevitable. 
That has been India’s story in the context of gultuval history—some- 
times evolving itself with unobtrusive quietness and, at times attract- 
ing attention becaugg of the controverses raised and the issues 
invalved. 

“tn the recent centuries the foreigners came to India primarily 
as traders. The Indians treated them a: such. The Indian attiésude 
to them was not one of hauteur and insolerce which China was guilty 
of.' Neither was it one*of welcome. Ths average man, is interested 
in the wares of the merchant, not in his way of life. The intglligent, 
worldlywise individual®may enfer into business relationship with the 
foreign merchant new to the soil but would watch him before becoming 


intimate with him. It is only aftéi*the alien has developed ‘a stake ' 


in the country of hi: visit and has pu:sued his calling and mission 


for come time that others would shed their indifference’ and suspicion’ 


and take an interest in his ways and ideas. . 

"The Indian attitudes to the western culture varied from period 
to period since the early phases of the coatact. They are reflected in 
the reactions of certain personalities to the growing chalenge from 
the West. The reactions, as one wijll seadily understand, were the 


. 
assessment of the Western values. e 


1] « 


their position. They were not allowed to use Sedan chairs, nor allqjved ®o row for pleasure 
on the river, and when they visited a pleasure garden thay had to be under the charge of a 
petty official. No communications might be addressed by them except through the Hong 


«+ +. The Chinese authorities left the English merchamts in no doubt about 


merchants and they were not @llowed to enter the city". The embassy of Lord Macgrtney- 
bearing credentials from .George 91II went to Peking with a banner bearing the inscription" 


in Chinese ‘Ambassador, beuringgtribute frem the country of England’. Panikker—Asia 
.and Western Dominance, p. 81-82. And this only fifty years before the Opium War! 2m 
; a 


results of various factors and moods. Finally, they facilitated, the Indian - 
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The indifference of India to the Western values and standards is 
reflected in the attitude of Ananda Ranga Pillai. Pillai, % contem- 
- porary and associate of Dupleix was chief agent for the French settle- 
ment of Pondicherry. Though a man of great influence he was 
primarily sfterested in trade ass soyree of income and opulence and 
.did not have thè vision and farsight to foresee the impact of European 
* culture on Indian Society in the coming decades. It would he idle, 
therefore, td' expect in the Private Diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai 
which he scrupulously maintained for about 25 years, any cogent 
philosophy en Indian traditions or any inkling of India’s reaction 
to the challenge of the ffiure. Pillaig a typical orthodox Findu of 
‘his tfmes, regarded Dupleix and the French as partners in a business 
enterprise. He supported the Frenchman’s empire building ambitions 
Because of the concomitant gains. His diary is primarily 'a, chronicle 
of business transactions and political intrigue." Pillai was, however, 
a well read man ang his casual observations on personalities and on 
Indian Society in general are worthy of note. For Dupleix he is 
full of praise. ‘‘....if his courage, chggacter, bearing, greatness 
of mind and skill in the battlefield were put to the test, he cculd be 
compared only with the Emperor Aurangzib and Louis XIV ; and- not 
“ewith any other monarch’’.° 
` > It has already been said that Pillai was an orthodox Hindu believ- 
ing in the Hindu customs and ritual$ and had rather strong views 
on@eople deviating from the conventions and rules prescribed by their 
religion. His views on caste wpre uncompromising. Transzressions 
of caste rules, he said, breed pees Compare for instance, the 
following from his diapy— — ^ i 
*In times of decay, order disappegrs, giving place to disorder and, 
justice to injustice. Men no longer observe their caste rales, but 
transgress their bounds, so that the castes are confused and force 
. governg. One man takes another man's wife and his property. 
Everyone kills or robs another. In short, there is anarchy. Who * 
amongethe low is lower than a-pariah beggar? And what worse can 
be imagined ihan for such a one to rule? Unless justice returns, the 
country will be ruined.* ^o & 
The immediate jrovacation to Pillai was the appointment of a low: 
caste man tę the position that he had once occupied.  Evidextly his - 
‘justice’ depefided on the maintenance of the caste rules. His zontacts ` 


? 2 Sources of Indian Traditioh--ed, Win. Thegdore Ms Bary, p. 556. 
3 Quoted in Sources of Indian Tradition, p. 557, A 
4 The Private Diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai, *, p. 918: 
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with the French for a pretty lona period had failed, even to a a limited 
extent, to change his views on religion and the Hindu secial system. | 
He represented the spirit that was against, social reform. Ho 
lived from 1709 to 1761. 


The response of Mirza Abu Taldb who visited, England and 
Europe in the second half of the 18th century and stayed three years °° 
there was different. Taleb claimed Persian descent, was bern in 
Lucknow and spent a part of his matu® life in Calcutta. Itisa ‘ 
pity that in his book 'The Travels of Mirza Abu Taleb Khan he does 
not analyze the religious an cultural fqindations of Western 
civilisation. But his book written in Persian and published early in — 
the teii century reveals his interest in Europe. ''He was also of 
opinion", as he said, ‘‘that manyeof the customs, inventions, sciences, 
and ordinahese of Europe, the good effects of which are apparent in 
these countries might with great advantage be imitated by Mohamme- 
dans’’®. Taleb has no illusions as te how -his book* will be received 
by his coreligionists. For as he says, ''they will under pretence of 
zeal for their religion, entifély abstain and refrain from perusing it". 
There is #note of despondency in what Taieb says. But nevertheless 
he makes a clever prediction. What he in effect says is that the e 
rouslims would ignore the new leaning from the West. 


In Calcutta a section of *the Hindu youth accepted the new 
learning with enthusiasin. For this, credit should primarily goto 
Henry Louis Vivian Derozioean Angle Indian of extraordinary talents 
who during his brief life of oniy (e ya (1809-1831) created an 
intellectual commotion in the city. e nineteen Derozio, who had œ 
already made his mark as a poet, was appointed assistant heaflmaéter 
"ot Hindu College... He was exceedingly popular in and oft of the 
classic id his ‘Academic Association became a very lively discus- 
‘sion forum "deba: ting such subjects as the nobility of patriotism, the 
“attributes of God, the hollowness of idolatyy. and the shams of the 
‘priesthood. No wonder he exerted a powerful influence ovgr' the 
minds of the leading Hindu youths of Calcutta. In a Biographical 
Sketch of David Hare, Peary Chand Mitra, B student-disciple of 
‘Dérozio says, ''Of all the teachers, Mr. H. L. Y. Derozio gave the 
greatest: impetus to free discussion on all subjects, social, moral and 
religious. He was himself a free thinker NE M, e " 





5 The Travels of Mirza Abu Tfieb Khan T, 1-6—Quoted in Sources of Indian Tradition,» 
p. 561-62. 


^ 6 Quoted by J. C. Bagal in ` Mil&&tones to our. Freedcm Struggle, Modern Review, 
Sept. 1968. x 
- * 
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Derozio’s progressive atheism 4nd crusade against shams annoyed 
and ‘unnerved the School's mfnaging committee. They "demanded 
«his resignation. In. a letter vindicating his stand and protesting 
against his dismissal the young teacher said, "I have never denied 
the existgnce of a God in the hegsing of any human being. If it be 
, Wrong to speak %t all upon sudh a Saab jacks I am guilty, but T am 
' neither. afraid, nor aehamed to confess having stated the doubts of 
philoséphers upon this head, because I have also stated the solution 
of these doubts. Is it forhidden anywhere to argue upon such a 
question?” e ‘‘Entrusted as I was for some time with the education 
of youth peculiarly circurffstanced, wawit for me to have made them 
, perteand ignorant dogmatists, by permitting them to know what 
could be said upon only one side of grave questions?  ......... I can 
*indieate my procedure by quoting eno less ortle dox authority than 
Lord Bacon ‘If aman’, says the philosopher (and no one ever had 
a better right to. pronounce an opinion upon such matters then Lord 
Bacon) ‘will*begin with certainties Re shall end in doubt’! This, I 
need scarcely observe is always the case,ewith contended ignorance 
when it'is roused (oo late to thought. One doubt suggests another, 
and universal scepticism is the consequence. If the religious opinions 

x of the students have become unhinged in consequence of the course 
I have pursued, the fault isnot mine. To produce convictions was 
not within my power ; and if I am to b condemned for the atheism 
of some, let me receive credit for the theism of others i 


Derozio was sacrificed to jeligious "bigotry and socia! conser- 
vatism. But he was the herald gi a new age that was dawning upon , 
India—the age of an increasing impact of Western thought and 
learning. He deliberately accepted the new forces and tricdueeerertee 
an atmosphere in their favour, Derozio’s roots’ were, lic .WENER, jn the 
soil of India. In some of his poems he ‘ 'expressed tah ad ient of , 

Indian, nationalism" and also the mental conflict óf ihe lazer day 
nationalists in regard to an óbjective assessment of India’s past’. It 
is dfficylt to resist the temptation of quoting at least one of his poems. 
To India—My Native Land i 
e My country! in thy day of glory patt e en 
A beauteouf halo circled round thy brow, o 
And worshipped as a deity. thou wast. 
* Where is that glory, where that reverence now ? 
Thy eagle pinion is chained dowrfat last, 





7 Sources of Indian Tradition, p. 569-70, 9 í 
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Aud grovelling in the lofely dust art thou : 
"Phy minstrel hath no wreafh to weave for thee 
Save the sad story of ¢hy' misery ! 

Well—let me dive into the depths of time, 

And bring from out theeages fhat hava rolled °» 
A few small fragments of those wrecks sublifne, 
Which human eye may never more behold ; 

And let the guerdon of my labour, be . 
My fallen country ! one kind wish from thee! 


Derozio “was an extraogdinary man. But he had his social 
handicap. Hindu orthodoxy oufted him from Hindu School where 
his influence though profound was limited to a small circle. Death : 
cut short a career that had immense possibilities. One of his most 
brilliant contemporfries, very fnuch senioy tc him in age and 
experience was Rammohan Roy whose contributions to renascent 
India have been unique. A man of varied expesiencé and learning 
and endowed with the spirit of a crusader Rammohan left his inipress 
on the India of his times and anticipated in many fields the subse- 
quent dewelopment of the country. In an age of intellectual anarchy 
and turbulence, Rammohan left a record of constructive statesman- : 
ship in the twin fields of national education and national politics. A * 
linguist and theologian of rare merit, he had a resilient mind and 
never allowed his mind and intellect to be warped by superstitions 
and prejudices. He indicated the lines on which the very imporüfnt 
work of social and religious reform should be undertaken and India 
should use in her favour the contacts With the West. A pioneer in 
the field of reform, education and India’s pvdlic life Rammohan 
setviremttese:ves the epithet of theefirst Modern Man of Ipdia. *He 
was indeed, the spiritual Father of Indian Renaissance. : 
~-  Ramrmohan's modernism should not be confused with the attitude 
of some intellectuals of his time who had been overwhelmed $y the 
brilliance, the originality -and power of the wesiern civilisation. «His 
was the attitude of a mature and sober mind conscious Of the 
profundity and deep-seatedness of the Indian heritage while at the 
safe time convinced of the rationalism and progressiveness “of the 
‘western way. He was neither a cheap rprogressivist, nor, an 
incorrigible obscurantist. As the most learned and progr&ssive Hindu 
Of his time whose contributions as an orientzlist in the feld of 
language, literature, aud Hingu law brought kım unique distinction, e 


€ 
3 The Cultural Heritage'of India Vol. IV, p. 619, 
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"Rammohan recovered from obscurity the exalted religious ideas that 
for centuries had been overlaid with a hard coat of irrational custom 
and belief. Rammohan tried to, break this crust of thoughtlessness 
and reveal to his countrymen the unity and omnipresence of nature’s 
God. He wanted to prove that idgl-warghip was an excrescence, not 
an essential part of Hinduism. 


.  Bachticha made a detailed study of the christian scriptures and 
published books and pamphlets*on some aspects of christianity. The 
Precepts of Jesus by him raised a refigious controversy and the. Indian. 
theologian was led into a gajlant vindicatien and championship of 
‘Hindu religion. He resented the vilification of Hindu social customs: 
and religious rites by the christians and suggested that instead of, 
confinieg their efforts to subject India, they should Propagate their 
faith in independent countries*as the founders of christianity *had. 
done. Inter alia he also anticipated the arguments of the Indian 
nationalists on theerelative merits of Hindeism and Christianity. 

e Inaletter to the editor of Bengal Hurkaru dated 23,1823 he 
wrote. “If by the ‘ray intelligence’ for which’the christian says we 
are indebted to the English, he means the introduction of: us®ful 
mechanical arts, I am ready to express my assent and also my 
gratitude ; but with respect to science, literature, or religion, I do 
not acknowledge that we are placed under any obligation. For by a 
referencg to History it may be proved that the world was indebted to 
our ancestors for the first dawn of kmpwledge which sprang up in the 
East, and thanks to the Goddess of sj we have still a philoso- 
‘phical and copious language of owf own which distinugishes us from 
other nations*who cannot express scientific or abstract ideas without 


1 . ^ . . 
borrowing the "language of foreigners...... " Referring to the charge 


of Asiatic effiminacy, he maintained that almost all the ancient 
prophets and patriarchs venerated by christians were Asiatic’ including 
Jesus Christ himself. It must be remembered, however, that though 
rejecting the christian claims he realized that Hinduism should be 
re-interpreted. The sequel to, it was thë Brahmo Samaj. As a 

religion Brahmo Samaj took its s'and ‘on the Vedanta of genuine 
Hindu tradition’. Tis outlgok on life was ‘European, and derived Ws 


Inspiration from ihe intellectual inovements of the eighteen:h —.— 
century."  * e "n 


~? Sources of Indian Tradition, p. 878- 375. 
English Works of Raja Rammoban Roy, Panini Edition? p, 145. 
N quoted in Sources of Indian Tradition, p. 580. E 
. M Panikkar—Asia and Western Dominance, p. 821. . è » " 
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Besides anticipating on sugh and other issues the spirit of Indian 
nationalism, Rammohan very actively participatefl in contemporary 
controversies which had a far reaching iwfluence. They certainly 
stirred the public opinion of the day. More certainly, they exerted 
a tremendous influence on thé sub@eqt ent social and political regenera- 
tion of India. He rescued the country ‘ffrom the state of compa 
produced by the East India company'' .? : . ‘ 

Rammohan had passed away two ‘years before the final decision ' 
to introduce English education was taken in 1835. , But what he dif 
for it entitles him to a pefmanent place in the history of modern India. 
The Educational policy of the East India Company was,slow and" 
cautious. It adopted the line of least resistance and stressed Persian, 
Arabic and Sanskrit studies on traditional lines. It was quiteea job 
to convince the covernmeni and pudlic opinion that India’s future 
was linked with that of the West and tat the introduction of English 
education alone would make the whole body of «western learning 
available to India. As Alexander Duff said in bis evidence before the 
Parliamentary Contwnittee of 1853, “English education was in’ a 
mafier forced ‘upon the British Government; it did not itself 
spontaneously originate it......... There were two persons who had 
io do with it. The one was Mr. David Hare. The other was a 
native Ram Moban Roye’ This was m 1815, the Directors in a 
Despatch of 1814 had definitely rejected the method of founding 
colleges ‘upon a plam similar pto thcse that have been founded’ at 
British Universities. wi ae years, however, was founded 
under non-government auspic the Hindu College. ‘‘The new 
learning of the West thus began its triumphant march in, India." 

ee Committees on Public Thstruction set its face against the new’ 
ideas in the’ field of education. .Its division into the rival camps of 
the ‘Anglicisis’ and the ‘Orientalists’ and the sequel to it—are very 
interesting and significant developments in the story of the Indian 
Renaissance. Sir William Jones, Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court 
in Calcutta and founder of the Asiatic Society, as is well known, hag 
created a hard core of orientalists. His works (The work of Sir 
William Jones) which run into several volumes are a magnificent 
defence of Asian studies. “T'he languages of Asia will now, perhaps, 
; be studied with uncommon ardour ; they are know tbe useful, and 

will soon be found instructive and ‘entertaining ; ......... the manners 
and sentiments of the Mastern nations will be perfectly known Sand; 


13 Monie Besant- India a Mation, p. 92. ‘ 
14 Hundred Years of the University cf Calcutta, p. 1C ene 
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the limits of our kndbdedus will be no iss Idea than the bounds 
‘of our Empire"! 

Ultimately the orientalists lost the battle. The educational 
policy” of the future was , enugciated and framed on different Jines. 
But the contributions of the crientalists to the emergence of a new 
reawakened Irtéia were nof negligible e *First, it enkindled in the , 
minds of the new intellectuals a genuine pride in the past of India— 
her* traditions, literature ahd civilisation. Secondly, the favourable 
„reactions in ‘the west to India’s elassical heritage created a spirit of 
Pf confidence in the thinking youth of the country. ‘This had qvita 
some part to play'in the growth of a revivalistQmovement. t 


Rammohan’ s stand dalo the great” controversy was clear and 
unambiguous. His famous letter to Lord Amherst, the Goverror- 
general, on Indian education, to protest against the government plan 
to start a new college on Sanskrit studies if 1823, is ? challenge to 
the government's educational policy and a vindication of the stand 
of the Anglicists.. We*quote _below exgerpts from this communica- 
tion. 1 «We find that the government are establishing a sanskrit 
school under Hindu pandits to impart such knoWledge as is already 
current in India. This seminary (similar in character to those which 
existed in Europe before the time of Lord Bacon) can only be 
expected to load the minds of youth with grammatical niceties and 
metaphysical distinctions of little or no pragtical use to the possessors 
or to the society........- 2 


“Tf it bad been intended to keep she British nation in ignorance 
of real knowledge, the Vara M dd would not have been 
‘allowed to displace the system of the#schoolmen which was the best 
calculated te perpetuate ignorance. In the same manner the sanskrit 
' system of education would be the best caltulated to keep this C=" 
-in darkness, if such had been the policy of the British legislature. 
` But as the improvement of the native population is the obfect of the 
government, it will consequently promote a more liberal and enlightned 
system ‘of instruction embracing mathematics, natural philoscphy, 
chemistry, anatomy, with other useful sciences, which may be 
‘accomplished with the sums proposed by employing a few gentlemen 
of talent *and learning educated in Europe and providing a ccLege = 
furnished with necessary books, instruments, and other apparatus’, 
Against thisea goember of the committee of Public Instruction argued... 


15 The works of Sir William Jones, V. p. 174. hav ing3ources of Indian TOME a 
16 English Works, p. 471-74 ; 
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* that, tuition in the Europeargsciences is neither àmong ihe sensible', 
wants of the people nor in the pewer of government to bestow’’.?” 

The controversy over the educational reform developed into a 
schism between the ‘Anglicists’ and "the ‘Orientalists’ both. in the 
Committee on Public Instyuctione and outside. The, question could, 
not be kept strictly confined *io fhe academic plane. Somebow or 
other, it came to be coloured by politieal considerations also. "The 
Committee on Public Instruction was undecided on the isste. It was 
against this background that Macaulay became the committee’s’ 
President in 1834. His approach to the problem was direc 
forthright and clear. In"his famous Mifivte on Education Macaulay 
after referring to the fact that a goverament education guant had tó' 
be. utilized for the intellectual improvement of the people of this 
country, putsa simple qgiéstion—what is the most useful “ay of 
employing it? He then poses another question—which language is 
the best worth knowing— English, or Arabic and Sanskrit ? 

It was certainly unbecoming, ungracious and unwise of India’s 
frst.Law Memberedo say that a single shelf of a good European 
librgry was worth the whole native literature of India and Arabia. — 
In this and similar observations made ‘he only betrayed his conceit 
and ignorance:óf the Eastern learning. But he was. almost propWetic 
when he said, ''In India, English is iho language spoken by the 
ruling class. It is spoken by the higher class of natives at the seats 
of government. It is likely to become, the language of cemmerce 
throughout the seas ‘of the Past. It. is the language of two great 
European communities which a: rising, the one in the south of Africa, - 
the other in Australasia, comnunitiesshich are every year becomtng' 

mbs portant and more clogely connected, with our Indiar empire, 
Whether we look at the intrinsic value of our literature, or at the 
„particular gituation of this country, we shall see the sirongest reasoù 
to think that, of all foreign tongues, the English tongue ig that which- 
would be the most useful to our native subjects. 


The concluding portions of the Minute express a sens@of urgency 
aud have a ring of optimism ‘‘... is is possible to make natives 8f 
= Chis country thoroughly good English scholars and to this end d 
efforts ought to be directed". . @ 
rary it is impossible for us with our limited sneans, to attempt 
: to educate the body of the people. We must at $resent do our best 
. to form a class who ney pe interpreters between us and the millions ^ 


` 1 Percival Griffiths The British Impact on India—p. 249. 
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* whom we "m ; & class of ‘eons, Indian in blood and coleer 
but English in taste, in opiniogs, in merals, and in intellez. T 
jbat class we may leave it to refine the vernacular dialects wi.a term 

' of science borrowed from ethe western nomenclature, and to rende 
them by (degrees fit vehicles for conveying knowledge to hə grea 
mass of the population’. e °’ 


has "Macaulay's Minuée decided the issue. In March, 1885 was take 

the defisioneto use government funds for the expansion of educatio: 

in the English language. The curriculum in English sckools wa 

accepted asa model. The controversy did not immediately de down 

Nearly ue weeks aftei*tbe decision eMscnaghten, a leading crientalis 

wrose, '*...... Gentlemen without any pretensions to criental eruditio 

are declaring their belief that the cherished literature of some t undre 
fhillions of people is an unmixed maks,of falsehoo@ and absurdity... 

I would earnestly suggest that no exclusive preference should b 

shown to theecultivation of the English language. Any way, th 

decision wds momentous. It regfstered a definite victory for Wester 

e learning and was a landmark in the evolution of modern Irdia, 1] 

enabled the ever growing number of Indian intellectuals | tc open 

window to the west and create a rew India in conformity” with tk 

* needs of the age. Naturally, the leadership of renascent India passe 

‘into the bands of the English educated sections which till wsout tl 
advent of Gandhi were divorced frdm the masses of the people. 

wes difficult to avoid the new ‘wind from the west’ and even tk 

religious revivalist movements *smacked® less and less of conservatisi 

and obscuranlism. The urge 4 political reforms and the rowth . 

` e - goeial reform movements wffé a recognition of the new values ar 

ideas. * Rammohan Roy had shown the way. He could distingui: 

à between" English virtues and "English errors. The £rcvp th. 

. ultimately came to direct India's efforts for social stability. politic 

advancement and intellectual progress believed in ‘the adjassment « 

the new ideas with the old. They were not fanatics this way or tba 

Further, the common medium of education which was inirccuced in 

b India and the uniform system of education, produced a lixs-minde 

ness. This in its turn produced a community of thought, “eeling ar 

ideas which created jhe Indian nationality. Hindu religio: thoug! 

and the force of the great tradition embodied by Sanskr. and tl 

Indian tangiages are the permanent basis of Hindu civilisazcn. Tl 

like-mindedness gave a political and national content to this civilis 


RI E ‘i 
18 Quoted in Hundred Years of the University ef Calcutta, p. 19. Ns 
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&. This became the T factor in India’s ee life, and, 

abous a hundred years, India's development, unlike Europe's was 
ough integration. Gradually, the Hindu middle classes became 
limatized to European thought. Quietly, Indian society accepted 
ne of the very revolutionary principles « of Eurove. s 


Speaking generally, the respon of éhe Moslems tg this” ‘challenge 


the new ideas was different from that of the Hindus The moslem ° * 


tility and indifference to the new scheme of things surviveg long 
er' the Hindu criticism of it had ceased to be effective. They very 
ich resented the eclipse of Persian by'Englih as the language of 
rernment and culture. This further accgntuated their grievances 
uinst the political domination by the Westerners. In the initial 
ge, unlike the Hindus, the Moslems, in general, kept themselves ' 
of from the new masters andéheir culiure. In the changed ordg 
things the Hindus proceeded ahead of thee Moslems and there was 
slow accumulation of the poison of distrust and bitterness between 

: two communities. " S NT 


The Islamic revival and the subsequent integration was ultimately 
: result of the operation of two forces. It was partly the outcome 
a spirif of sullenness and exclusiveness at the spectacular growth 


the British power and Hindu consolidation, and, partly the product K 


:onscious efforts at organisation by the Moslem community. The 
t attitude was negative ;ethe .second was based on a positive 
losophy. ‘The Moslems, in general, conscicus of the superiority 
their culture did not think anuch of the Wastern civilisation and 
rning. For quits sometime pak ade them much to their 
rimeni. One may in this connexio recali Abu Taleb’s observa- 
ns on the Moslems' indifference to his book and the rejection of, the 
as and the inventions-of the western countries. d 


Initially therefore, the Muslim attitude was not favourable to 
gress. Por long it failed to CN an effective leadership either. 


e upheavals -of 1857 put the community ander a cloud. The ` 


ministration tried to fasten the responsihility for the outbreak en ihe 
;slems. The first effective leader on' tbe Moslem side in India 
derethe British was „Sir Syed Ahmed Khan. Born in a, noble 
nily of Delhi in 1817, ‘Syed Ahmed lived, a eruiful life ot. about 
m score years and organised his community. He had to persuade 
m to reorient their attitude to western learning.and Emropean ‘tule. 


negative and, some times, hostile attitude had:done-the.community 
: : e ° 
19 Panibkes—Asia and Western Dominance, p. 381-34, 
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a good deal of harm. They hadeto make a beginning ewen thougl 


. kate and march forward with the support of the rulers. 


So long, the Mosfems,'by and large had avoided western educa 
tion. In,@872 out of 300 students gn the roll of the Hooghly College 
only three were*Moslems. Aafd the college was maintained out ol 


e the income of a Moslem educational trust.” Syed Ahmed had tc 


convinée his co-religionists of the necessity of acquiring western 
education and scientific knowlgdge. In 1875, he founded at Aligarh, 
the famous. Anglo-Oriental College, with a view to training up young 
Moslems to take up leadefhip in a fasi changing India while keeping 


. up their loyalty to their religion. Sir Syed also realised the importance 


of the social and religious reform and rationalised at the cost of his 
ppularity, the social and religious tehgts of his religion. 


The following extracts will give us an idea of Syed Ahmed’: 
views on Western education vis-a-vis Islam. “To day there are nc 
Muslim rulers to patronize those who are well versed in the ol& Arabic 
and Persian learning. The new rulers iggist upon a knowledge of 
their language for all advancement in their services and in some of the 
independent professions like practising law as well. Tf the Muslims 


"edo not take to the system of education introduced by the British, they 


wil not only remain a backward community but will sink lower anc 
lower until there will be no hope of recÓvery left to them. Can we 
serye the cause of Islam in this way ? 


“ce 


— The adoption of the new system of education does no 
mean the renunciation of Islam., It means its protection......... Wher 
we ceased to take interest in the knowledge of others, we began tc 
dectine "in every respect. Did the early Muslims not Lademinteaiened 
learning avidly ? Did this in any respect undermine their Joyalty 
to Islam ?” . 


— Already the leeway between our knowledge and that o! 
Europe is too great: Tf- We. go on with our present obstinacy ir 
neglecting it, we shall be left “far bebind. How can we remain true 
Muslims or serve Islame; ‘Hf we sink into ignorance p 


Syed Ahmed's primary- objective’ was tô organise the Musfffh: 
into a progressive cómnfunity ‘and to persuade them to reap the 
benefits , of e the western learning. He did his best to eliminate 
British suspicion of the Muslims. He was in favour of active 


co-operation between bis community and th$ British government. But 


. ; ES 
2 Sir Percival Griffiths—The British Impact on India, p. 307. 
21@Quoted in Sources of Indien Tradition, p. 744-46. . 
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disappyoved. of Muslim assodlatign with the Indian National 
ugress. Apprehensive of a Hindu domination in the event of the 
ablishment of a representative democrajic government in India, 
sd Ahmed’s strategy was to keep the Muslims away from the main 
rents of Indian naiionaslism.* eAs M counterblast | to fife Indian 
tional Corgress he organised the Mushtarka- Jamait-e Muhibban- « 


lind, or Joint Committee of the Friends of f India. He wrote to a d 


itish friend that ‘the aim of his party és to oppose the political 
as and activities of the Congress.” He anticipated thus certain 
ects of the Pakistan movement of the. fyture. Though regarded 
“One of the first modernists În the world of Islam", Syed Ahmed’s 
dernism pales when compared to the wide sweep, e and ' 
extraordinary vision of the modernism of Raja Rammohan Ray. 
The *ollowing from the pen of theeeminent Muslim leader 
lains his attitude to the Indian Nationa] Congress. “In a country 
2 India where homogeneity does not exist......... „the introduction of 
resentative government cannot produce any beneficial results ; 
gan only result in irferfering with the peace and prosperity of the 
d) œ 
“The aims and objects of the Indian National Congress are based 
m an ignorance of history and present day realities ; they do not, . 
e into consideration that India i is inhabited by different nationalities 
M I consider the experiment: which the Indian National Congress 
us to make fraught with dangers and suffering for all the nation@li- 
of India, specially for the Myslims. The Muslims are in a 
irity, but they are a highly unitedqninority. At least traditionally 
y are prone to take the sword in hand when the majority oppresses 
"——— Congress cannot rataonally prove its claim to represent 
“opinions, ideals, and aspirations of tke Muslims." These 
timents were echoed and reechoed by the authors of Pakistan. 


The requirements of the Muslims of India analysed and explained 
she socio-poiltical plane by Syed Ahmed were given a spiritual -and 
osophie content by Muhammad Iqbal. Regarded by mdny as 
spiritual founder of Pakistan, Iqbal (1873-1938) was one of the 
st "products of modérn India. Well versed in Islamic Phildsophy 
traditions, Muhammad Iqbal also studied*phifosopby at Cambridge 

in Germany, and admired in particular, Nietzsche*ind Bergson. 
avid reader of the Persian classics, he was profoundly influenced 

Jalal-u’d-din Rumi. bal, started life as a college teacher rand, 


2 gir Perdival Griffiths. The British Impact on India, p. 308, 
3 quoted: in Sources of Indian Tradition, p. 746-47. 
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ibsequently took to law and politics, though not with much zest. 
. 
'akisidh remembers him today as a national poet and prophet. 


A believer in the universal brotherhood of the Muslims all tha 
orld over and t&$ indivisibility of the Mgslim community, Iqbal in 
is later years, talked 5f the necessity of Islamic consolidation in India 
nd the ay of a separate Muslim state in the northwest cf 
ody. Iqbal's coficept of Islamic unity will be evident from two cf 
is poems quoted below.?* . 


Our Essence is not bound to any plase ; 
a. The Vigour of our wine is not contfined 
Th any bow! ; Chinese and Indian 
Alike the shard that constitutes qur jar, 
Turkish and Syrian alike the clay ° e 
Forming our body ; neither is our heart 
Of India, ‘or Syria, or Rum, e 
Nor any fatherland do we profess 
Except Islam. ee 
A Common aim shared by the multitude = 
Is unity which, when it is mature 
Forms the Community ; the many live 
Only by virtue of the single bond. 
The Muslims unity from natural faith 
* Derives, and this the Prophet taught us’ 
So that we lit a lantern on trpth’s way. 
This pearl was fished from bjs unfathomed sea, 
“Ang of his bounty we are one in soul. 


“Let not this unity go from our hand, EE 


And we endure to all eternity. 


Iqbal called upon his co-religionists to march with the progress 
f'civilisatioh and revise and if necessary, reconstruct theological 
hought irt Islam in the light of western knowledge. “Since sha 
Liddle Ages, when the schools of Muslim theology were completed, 
ifinite advance has taken place in the domain of human thought srd 


. * H * = 
xperience. *'The extension of man’s power over nafure has given Fin 


‘new faith and a fresh sense of superiority over the forces tat 
onstitute his envir8nment. New points of view have been suggested, 
id problems have been restated in the light of fresh experience, end 
ew eproblems have arigen......No wonder, théh that the younger 
m of Islam in Asia and Africa demand e. fresh orientation of 


E Rte Selflessness, p. 29, 21. PN : 
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thetr faith. With the reawakefing of Islam, therefore, it is necessary 
to examine, in an independent spirit, what Europe has thought. and 
how far the conclusions reached by het can help us in the revision 
and, if necessary, recoystruction, of theologic@l. thought in 
Islam’’.?* ” œ ° 2x 
Much of what has bappened in the field of Indian politica and 
Indo-British diplomacy in the course of the last sixty Years may, be 
considerably explained by a refgrence to the thought processes in tbis 
subcondinent and the different sets of resconses to an alien rule and 
more parlicularly its culture in the préteding decades. The variations 
in the response to the new challenge, and, the differences in the 
emphasis on the diverse aspects of the development of India as a 
people have egnditioned the "character of the couniry's politicaff aspira- 
tions, and more so, its growth. The political discords in the 
subcontinent in our age and the lack of an, integrated development 
may have saddened many *hearts. They were born out of different 
attitudes to the problem of the Indian Navionhood. They were made 
by the logic of events and ideas. 
.- 


2 Igqbal—Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam. Quoted in Sources of 
Indian Tradition, p, 759. s 
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ELIOT AND THE EXISTENTIAL IDEA 
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Pror. SUBHAS SARCAR 
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. At the end of the f'irst World War there were evidences of obscure 
force working in the English* Society, The old standards of reason 
werg set at haugift and people yere simply confused over the serious 
isgues of life. In this state of unsettled affairs Eliot's poetry upheld 
certain ideas whieh were once introduced by Pascal and St. Augtistine, 
and. later followed by Existentiaf Thinkers. e 


ExisteNtialists owe their basic ideas to the belief in ‘Original Sin’ 
and to asense of inan's depravity. Pascal and Augustine preached 
the Gospel of Original Sin and Humility Xith an avovffd purpose id 
bring men nearer to God. But Rousseau, the French Philosopher, 
opposed these ideas*on he ground thats depravity could as well be 
abolished in a good Society governed by the General will. Dostoevsky, 
thé great Russian Novelist, however, wrote a polerméc against Rousseau 
refuting his ‘fond hopes’ about society. Much of his writings threb 
with | Existential ideas. Soren Kierkegaard, the Danish Philosopher, 
following in close succession the ideas of Dostoevsky, advanced his 
view of the individual as a Category. To him truth was subjectivity. 
"He attached too much importance to man’s decision. Ethics was for 
him a nfaiter of making decision and not of doing good. The details 
of Plato’s reasons were viewed by him in subdued light. He understood 
human self in terms of possibilities and dread, and as something intan- 
_gible. "Thus the tenets of Existentialism, t.e., the emphasis on subjecti- 
‘ity, on D&ath, Dread, and Decision, were elaid down by Iierloesmmemiamenm 
hitnself, -though he refused to be considered as an Existential thinker. 
The greatest exponent of Existentialism, however, is Jean Paal Sartre, 
eit .was due eto his lucid exposition that Existentialism gained grounc 

_all over the, world. The basic existential idea that Existence comes 
before essenée was related by hint. ‘His idea is that man must begir 
frfm the subjective, and he is ‘nothing else but what he makes o! 
himself. Owar wish is not so much important as our purpose or decision." * 
‘Thus Existentialism, accordfng te Sartre, places the entire responsibi 115 y 
'squarely upon man’sown shoulders. “ He is responsible noi only for ` 
, himself bui for afl men. Freedom? of the individual is hence very 
jmporjant, and nobody can pass beyond human sulffectivity. Invariably 
Existentialists recognise a pense of anguish i ip men who try to ascape 


he is 
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from languishing impoteike. ‘Whey consider life ama series of actions 

In fine, Existentialism pSofounds an ethic of action and self- 

commitment. It does not take into account any particular action, 

but the total commitment by which ẹ man is committed altogether. 

Thus at the centre of Exisieniialism is the absolute character of fee 


* 
commitment. ee . x 
z e 


Eliot’s refined humanism, which has a great deal common yrith 
Sartre's Existentialism, has given his poetry a distindjion o which -no 
other modern poet can lay claim. "In his early. poems his distinct 
concern is to assert the importance of the individual and his fr& 
choice. The lamentablé lack of .couwage and decision in different 
situations of modérn life has rendered most people inactjve. Eliot 
portrays their distress and frustration in the character of Prufrock, 
the young lover in ‘Portrait of a Lady’, and in the narrator’ of 
‘Rh&psody Ona Windy Night’. Thef are all men, whose life and 
character are determined and circumscribed by yarious situations in 
which they are placed. The do not like to assume reponsibilities. 
Because of their pre-occupations with vapid ideas they languish iņ a 
state of anguish and°impotence. They seem to accept what sociéty 
makes of them. They can be, in the words of Existentialists, called 
‘Skunks’, "In an effort to make the urban people conscious of gheir 
drawbacks, Eliot analyses the futility and irony of modern man’s life, 
devoid of any power of emaking decision or venture, which largely 
accounts for the present boredom and chaos in the socjgty.. So 
Prufrock is worse thane Hamiets and he is at times in a wretched 
condition. His self-styled irony is a dig at the modern young man 
who clings to superficialities of-life even against an urgent calt to 
reach the objective. He is drifted away "in the ebb of situations and 


18 unable to exert himself : 


*‘When I am formulated, sprawling on a pin 
When I am pinned and wriggling on the wall ° 
Then how should I begin.’’ 


x " . 
Thus, indirectly, Eliot upholds an idea of action and sef- 

we Commitment, which, he. considers, can save men from efrustration. 
Since Eliot is noia poet io preach morals*or thrust his ideas upon mè 

‘he adopts the novel inethod .offobjective Correlative’, by which he 
offers a set of situations which immediately suggésts ‘the appropriate 
mental reaction to different readers, Thus, the overwhelming gense 


» of incapacity which Prufrock, the young lover, and the hero of ‘the 
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Rhapsody’ experience is just the feeling “which modern men exper lence 
in the face of diverse complexiti& of life. The various situations 
and, the corresponding moods fhey portray are but the facets of urban 
life, where mechanization „has wrought a havoc. In appraising the 
individual’s sense of responsibility in making decisions, only another 
poet comBÉ nearest to Eliot. Fle ig, Baudelaire, the great French poet, 
e who has sometimes been unjustly associated with ‘Satanic School of 
* Poetry. Baudelaire perceived that in an age of progressive degradation 
the most important thing yas the moral sense of good and evil—a sense 
of sin and redemption. Theugh ‘Fleurs Du Mal’ just presents the 
sense of ‘ennui’ and damnation in the, contemporary séciety, it also 
presages a sense of blasphemy. It®is the sense of blasphemy that 
` Eliot. sọ much recommends for the sophisticated people today. 
Blasphemy, according to Eliot, has a different meaning and involves 
a a positive sense of doing something that can on come qf a faith. 
In his essay on Baudelaire Eliot says, “So far as we are human, 
what we must do must be either evil or good. So far as we do evil 
or good, we are human, and it is better in paradoxical way, to do evil 
than to do nothing : at least we exist". Even Eliot is ready to find 
glory in damnation rather than in man’s incapacity for salvation. 
, The tragedy of modern man lies in their inaction and the abject 
* submission to pre-determined idea about themselves. Prufrock and 
the young lover in ‘Portrait’ are precise examples of such men. 
If the paralysing sense of values in the urban society, where individuals 
siÉnd exposed to the mockery of confusi sing circumstances, bas been 
largely responsible for the growing impoience of modern men, the 
confusion in- the subjective sphere has been no less singnificant. 
Lacking in initiative» even the mind is not ready to plunge itself into 
a daring. decision of a moment’seurrender. Every nicemensesenanicn 
hesitation and doubt, a tendency to yield oneself to boredom, which 
‘obviously spells disaster to the modern man. Hence Wliot savs— 


e 
“The awful daring of a moment’s surrender 
° — Which an age of prudence can never retract 
By this and thfs only, we have existed". 
s " |. (he Waste Land) * += - 


The principle of wilful jir or what Existentialists describe as. 
engagement is is the only way open to men to effect a change-over. Since 
e Eliot has a religious bias, and is in his heat of hearts a Christian, his 
" dens are almost similar to those of Pascal. He thinks that will is 
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one, of tke chief factors in bel&f. “The Will’, says Pascal, ‘‘which 
prefers ona aspect to another turns Sway the mind from considering 
the qualities of all thai it does not lke to see, and the wind, moving 
in accord with the will, stops to consider thg sspects which it likes 
and so judges by what it sees".  Eliot's poetry offers ruthless analysis 
of the drawbacks of urban people whe have lost their will power and 
are afraid to shoulder responsibilities. His poems betray the anguish . 
and the yearning of an Existential thinker who finds ihe present 
world filled with Hollowmen, where— e 


** Between the potency 
And the existence 9%. 
Between the essence 
And the descent 

e Falls thesMadow”’ 
(The Énd) 


RANGE OF ‘THE ONE-ACT DRAMA 
` . Kristina Koyan, M.A. 
Lecturer, Lady Brabourne College 


Range of the one- acter ig greater than that of the full length 
play. Foreexample, whereas a play designed to fill an* evening must 
keep approximately to«gifen length, the one-acter may properly occupy 
the efive minutes mete for a revue sketch or to sixty or eighty minutes 
necessary to reveal a complex character. The form of the one-act 
Pay is freer than that of the full.leng&h. It may ve neat ang rigid, but 
it may also be wayward and flexible. So long as it does not deny 
the fundamental principles of drama, it may employ an almost infinite 
variety of forms, exploit an infifite variety of themes and indulge 
in an infinite variety of methods. We digguss here some of the most 
important forms. 


The Straight Play—under this category may be classed the greater 
number of short plays whose technique resembles the technique of 
the full length play. Characterization ,is much the same but more 
speedily built up; atmosphere is generated in the same way and the 
law which governs dialogue, governs hgre but with greater severity. 
It is only in the matter of structure that there is any radical difference. 

_ A One-act play is not a long play cut down. Even a long one-act . 
play has no lime for leisurely exposition. It is always a question of 
proportion. Exposition must occupy few minutes while "deb WI 
the audience must be made at once, There should be nc time lost 

‘for establishing the appropriate atmosphere and the theme cf nature. 
‘Riders to the Sea’ reveals quickly the burden of the play. Within 
few-seconds the mind is prepared for the -Hi alli Ing on of woe and the 
inevitable tragic climax. ud 





‘Riders to the Sea’ is, like’ inajority of. the, one-acters, a story, bui. 
the one act play haseno time to relate 8 story “showing all the :ncidents : ` 
the method of projection is alijóst inevitably retrospective. "The play 
is, in ifseló, a climax—dramatic tension in a state of dissolution— 
during which all the antecedent causes aregrevealed. The story -thus 

* brought into life is not necessarily *an intricate one, but it must be 
sufficiently complex to make the dénovSment “interesting. The . plot 
& “Riders to the Sea’ is simplicity itself. . The gradual revelation of 


` 
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a series of talamities, of which only tke last takes place during the 
course of the play produces an effect of pro‘ound tragedy, greatere 
because more concentrated, than if each “succéssive drowning had 


been shown. - sis. 2 9, 


Synge's play cannot be taken as a typical example “of the straight , 
play, because the dialogue, ostensively naturatistic, is far removed 
from realism as poetry is from prose. 'The poignancy df thè play 
is as much due to the beauty of its langaage as to the touching story. 
‘The Dear Departed’ by Houghton is one of the best examples of 
the ‘straight’ play. Gaod straight prose, approzimating to the speech 
in use by the class depicted, is a sufficiently serviceable instrunfent; 
the best exponents of which are playwrights such as Harold 
Brighouse,.St. John “irvine, Stanley Houghton, A, A. Milne, Pinero.” 


Poetic Play—The author of the poetic play, because at the outset 
he disowns realism by writing ig verse, is relased’ from many 
restrictions which bind the realist Relieved of the necessity of re- 
flecting current speech, fè is not compelled to attain visual versimili- 
tude either. (Gordon Bottamley’s ‘King Lear’s Wife’). In a realistic 
play such disregard of probabilities would not be tolerated. Solilo- 
quies and asides banished from the well-made play, are readily accept-.' 
ed with all other conventions which belong to poetic drama (Binyon's 
one-act play 'Oenone'. Among poets acquainted with modern 
theatre—Yeats, Drinkwater,, Masfield—there is a tendency to avoid 
soliloquies and asides, but the abandonment of these conventions is i 
due to unconscious subservience to modern theatrical usage rather 
than to any inhereot objection to the conventions as such. e Drink 
wor in ne one-act play ‘““X=@”’ threw versimilitude to the winds 
at the most Mine moment of the tragedy—Fronax addressing me 
Hesven— — ..5.. gods! ^ $2255 what, friend..... 


Salvius, Salvius. .... 


c. Dead....itisdone..... itisdone« .... there is judgersent 
. made..... 
eBedüty is broken . . . . and there on the EM wall . 


. One too shall come ..... one too shall come °... X 


The best known poetic one-act plays are Drinkwater’ eL he Storm; 
Housman’s Brother Sun, Ye as s Deirdre, Eliot's Sibeenoy Agonistes, 
and “Re Vallance’ 8 Pandort & Bor. A 


The Fantasy :—Not far femoved from the poetic play, whether 
written in "verse or prose; The Fantasy disregarding the restratnidl 


e 
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laid upon the imagination of the realgst, imposes another order upon 


the author's mause. His vision *may be ranseless, but h play 
wilt not be effective unless he restricts its field of action. From his 
abundance he must select only what is relevant and congruous. 
Lord Dunsa@y (most successfub in tlus medium) has created a world 
of, his own, peopled with clfaracters as indubitably Dunsarian 
as Galsworthy’s charaeters are indubitably English. Ail that 
they need” is that they should behave like Dunsanians and speak 
: Dunsanese. A world more remote from the world around us is crea:ed 
: by M. Materlimek, a world of half-light where shadowy Iralf-hviran 
‘creatures live in an atneodbhere of fowzbodings, These little plays 
: pour m&rionettes offer great opportunities to imaginative producers 
capable of identifying themselves with the Materlinckian minc, out 
are Snare to would-be imitators. Any pley in the menner of Merer- 
linck is apt to seem like parody of the master. Even Oscar W..de, 
who consciously er unconsciously employed a similar technique :n his 
one-act play ‘Salome,’ barely escapefl from the danger of saing 
*unconsciously humorous. we 
Success in fantasy can be achieved by those whose mindg find 
natural expression in fantasy, an individual vision above all Feings 
esSbntial. Miles Malleson's Paddleg Pools, Oliphant Down's The 
"Maker of Dreams, Brighouse's How the Weather is Made and Drns- 
aney's Flight of the Queen, and The Golden Doom are some vf the 
imporfint fantasies. : f 
Humorous Play. A bumorous one-act may be a pictcre of 
certain, section of society, pleasurable for the pointedness of observa- 
tion it dispdays ; it may* be a satirical comment only—an anecdote 
designed to eall attention to some seeial anomalies or foib#==-tre™ 
` best “examples of „such plays are The Boy Comes Home (A A. 
Milnel) ; The Grand Cham’s Diamond (Allan Monkbottse) ; A Villa 
for Sale fGuitry ; Catherine Parr (Baring); The Little Man Gals- 
worthy): These are of course the most obvious and the mos: im- 
portant forms of one-act drama." Bui there is another form too, the 
"Experimental type of dram&, an uncommon form attempted by zome 
writers. "In this the authors carry out experiments in the raage of 
the one-actors, and come out with such plays as those based on Fuman 
mind (Mallgsonts The Little White Thought) or dramas based 
on characters speaking their thought aloud (Cliford Bax’s Frelude 
ang Fugue). Yeats’s four plays of Dgnce€s is of another type, 
the Japanese Noh type of drama. Of coursegat the present time ‘the 
i1g—9909P— V ; 
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one-act plays are used for nny purposes, əs costume plays, as a 
medium for propaganda and as semfipolitical dramas. 


The themes of the one-act plays are as various as the plays are 
themselves. From the age-old conventional theme of. ihe eternal 
triangle to modern scientific *tesearches--the one- act playwrights deal 
with every possible and sometimes even impossible themes. The 
materials of the one-act plays are chosen from everyday life, historic&l 
events and even from well-known stowies or dramas. In this lattes ; 
case, an ineident or some characteristis are taken from the story and e 
dramatized, e.g. ‘Becky Sharp’ by Olive fonway. This has the great ' 
advantage of providing the playwright with “plot and characters and’ | 
sometimes part of the dialogue, though very considerable changes must 
be made, for a play is a vagtly different thing from a narrative. 
Hence® it is no wonder that the themes aee so varied. Here one should 
remember that the themes may not always be presented as very 
consistent. There may be cemjain overlapcings. That is, the theme 
may be historical and patriotic at the same time, for example Campbell 
of Kilhmor (Fergus8f). y 


(A) Theme of Lore - 
2 


In ‘Followers’ by Brighouse the authar shows the later phase: 
of love in the lives of an- old maid Lucinda and Mr. Redfern, a 
retired Colonel. Once they had Joved but did not marry dif to a 
misunderstanding. Now after twenty-five years ii was too 
late for her to accept him as time had killed her love for him. 
In Deirdre, Yeats writes about two young loyers, Deirdre and Naist, 


w—— eloped leaving behind an old jealous king QS thé rival. 


‘They bargained for their love and paid for it all that men value".: 
The price «was their death ; they died for love. Charles Lee in - 
Mr. Sampson depicts the problem of the eternal triangle. & Here an, 


‘oldish man Mr. Sampson has fancy for two middle-aged ladies, but 


he does not know whom to choose. Beth the ladies have a weakness for 
him but none confesses it. When this hove seems to threaten their® - 
‘domestic peace, the etwo ladies being sisters, they ask Mr. e Sampson 
io vacate their place. They then burs th? rose brought by the man * 
for his lady-love. The Patch-work Quilt by R. L. Field narrates the 
story of an old lady, who dreams about her past, her lays of happiness 


“with her husband and h® devotion io her. H. Brighouse in The Prince 


è 
who was, Piper, succeéds in crealing a dream-world where “beauty” 8 
king and, art is law.” There the prince and the the princess refus 


t 
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lo marry without seeing their future pfriners. Both contrive to see 
each other by faigning to be what they ave not. The prince disguises 
himself as à piper, while the, princess takes her stand as a stame 
In the end they marry eagerly. In The Lover by C.M. Sisrra the 


' story centres "around Mathew Browne 2nd the Queen. Brown had a 


cheese factory and was well- ic Once he saw the Queen and ?ell 
it love. Since then he fad never missed a chance of seeing her. He 


: bad followed Her all over the country spending all that he had. New 


he passes his time with the oang-outang in the Queen's.garden, so 
that he may be'near her. And the only reward he wants for saving 


_the Queen from being overthrown by fhe horse, is a second class 


railway Dass, that will enable hirn to travel wherever the Queen yces 
without incurring any heavy expenses. In Hello Out There by Wiliam 
Saroyan the situation is very different fr8m that ofother plays. A 
man is convicted for some crime and put into a cell. The girl who 
is kept to look gfter prisoners talks tg him and both are drawn to 
each other. The convict asks her to go to San Fransisco and wait 


*for him, where be will join her later. ‘That very@lay he is killed and 


the girl is left alone. The words “Hello Out There” are used as à 
refrain ; they are repeated now and again. 
M E 
(B) The Supernatural Theme 


Ta ‘Storm Island’ by J.W. Herries, the young laird who had 
come to take possession of his estate, is spirited away from an upper 


. room by a girl in blue. The current superstition was that whenever 


à laird came to spend hjs night in that particular room it foretold 
of his" immipent death. According to the servants spirits Calamesee to komm 


E these lairds away. The Spell by Mary Kelly deals with witchcraft. 
` An:old lady finds her cattle diminishing everyday withowt any cavse ; 
` they all die. She attributes everything io the devil who works 


through. some agents in the village. Determining to destroy this 
agent shé reports to sorcery, and by baking a bullock's heart pizzced 


*with pin and covered by ashes, she brings this evil agent out, who 


drops down dead at her door. In ‘A Night at en Inn’ the idol corhes « 


‘ to life, fellows the thre% sailors to England and there kills them. 


He does so for being robbed of his golden eyes by them. The Monkey's 
Paw is too well ns to be illustrated. In A Traveller Returns by. 
C. Dane the ghost of the inurdered man @mes to take revenze on 
ie uncle, the murderer. The Gift by MI. Douglas presepts us a 


. "woman ¿gifted with the power of narrating ‘what i is happening io 4 
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person,in another place, by trying into & crystal. In “The Slippers 
of Cinderella” two little girls are granted their wishes antil “the strokes 
of twelve be iold'" by a fairy godmother. „In Bury the Dead by 


G. Kelly, some dead soldiers stand up and refuse to be buried. 
. e 


(C) The Crime Theme — * re 


s e 

In The Mask by Harwood and Jenny, the hkusbasd returns 
suddenly to disturb a love talk between his wife and her cousin. A+ 
fight ensues, the husband is wounded and he falls. Willie the € 
cousin is filled with remorse thinking b$m.to be dead. The wife. 
comes forward with a plan of how to dispatch off with the bedy and - 
pass Willie as her husband. There will be no fear of detection as 
James the husbagd will not bg faissed, because after an accideni had 
cost him his eye and distorted his face, he went about wearing & mask 
and speaking io none. As Willie refuses io pui on James’ mask, she 
goes up to make another. J amas overhearing all that she said rises 
after she had left and kills Willie from bekind. He then exchanges, 
the mufflers, puts his mask on Willie, and wears the other one which 
his wife throws down. They then carry the kody and throw it down 
a mountain. When they return home, th» wife finds to her great 
misfortune that it was Willie that she had thrown down and not James. . 

In The Pardoner's Tele J. Birdie shcws us three second-rate 
bucks from Edinburgh murdering each other Zor the silver hidden in 
the room in which thef were Itdging. "They find the chest and in 
the eagerness cf possessing the most they kill each other. Master 
Dudley by P. Johnson presents us with a murderer a we womens ' 
coming. out from the prison without any remorse. igfianeó has 
doubts and misgivings about him and questions his ete Fearing . 
lest she comes to know too much he strangles her and goes out for & c 
press conference with perfect indifference. Trifles by Susan , Glaspell, 
a classic one-act play, deals with a murder case. Here the women ` 
who had come to visit the widow of the muzdered man, by ‘looking 
into ordinary things such as empty ketjle, upturned jar, dead canary e 
,andeso on, come to ithe conclusion that the widow is the murderess, 

. 9 na^ 
(D) The Patriotic Theme l 


* eo f 
; The Rising of the Moon by Lady Gregory and’ Campbell of 
Kilhmor by J. A. Fergun gre the two best examples of this kipd « 
of theme.» In the former ghe real theme of the play is embodied in the ` 
character and personality of the Sergeant,“ especially im the eiyele? R 
a 


P : ran a 
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' — that takes place in his mind, between @is inherent patriotic sentiment 
and his sense of duty. He is both*a type and an individua? The 
Ragged Man typifies the patriot who has devoted himself whole-hearted 
ly to the cause of his contry, kaowing full well of the consequerce 
he would ha@e to face. When the tye come into contact real crisi 
begins. The Serfeant is torn®between two antithetical feelings 
whether he ought to let the Ragged Man escape or arrest him. Th: 
_ «patriotic "feelifg proves to be the stronger by allowing the maa ti 
escape and foregoing not only promotion, but also a large sum o 
^ money Campbell of Kilhmor is also true to life, simple and sincer 
* play. The heroism of Mar¥ and Dugald Stewart gives the play : 
fine nobility of feeling. They have befriended the Young pretende 
and are determined to save their Prince and his friends at tae ris! 
of ffe. Instead of betraying him ihe young Dugald Stewart lay 
down his life leaving behind Campbell beaten like a dog and his mothe 
triumphant. “Last night I was a mother of a Jad that herded chee 
on the Atholé hills : this morning itfis I that am the mother of a ma 
* who is among the great ones of the earth...... There are things greate 
than death." This same sort of situation, nobility of mind, hezoisn 
and self-sacrificing spirit is found in “Mr. Edwards" by C. Brunton 
Were the girls lose not only their lovers and busbands-to-be, bat the 
also give up their treasured, precious love letters in order to sav. 
situations and help the cause of Bonnie Prince Charlie. “When di 
you wast see your father?" by J. Davison and ‘Women at Var’ b: 
E. Perey deal with the Round héads and*Cavaliers at war agains 

, each other and their respective loyalty to their King and Cromwell. 


. (E) The Histosical Theme a-— ~ 


In Count Albany by Carswell we have a historical invention 

. the OldePretender dying and the Young Pretender becoming tke King 
Tt deals with the final episode in the career of Prince Charlie In H 
Stewart*s Room in the Tower we are presented two historical figures 

* lady Jane Gray and Mary Tudor and the former’s executicn Thi 
Discovery by H. Ould deals with Columbus and his rebellious*crey 
on the 41th of October? 1942. The author has pictured vividly fo 
us the momentof the discovery of America, the greatest discover: 
in the histor? of Europe. His work of imagination helps us tc realiz 
the truth of how that discovery was mee. The Rehearsal by M 
Baring presents an imaginery situation “such as might haye inspire 
9. Shakespeare’s famous lines ‘“To-morrow, and to-morroy: and to 


a 
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foorrow...... * The author haf dg freely with characterization and 
several other points in the play, bub the figures are famous, especially 
Shakespeare and Burbage, the great tragedian. In tle poetic drama 
X=0 Drinkwater takes us back more ‘thane some thousand years, 
to the period of the Trojan, War, In Phe Passing Glory by Wendy 
St. John Maule we see Joan *of Arc infiuencing women who had 
been antagonistic because of the death of thgir husbands and sons, 
Lady Adela and Edith, the daughtersin.law, not only forget their ` 
sorrows but also ask ber for her blessings for the coming child. * 
Here Comeg a Candle by Netta B. Reid present us the picture. of . 
Elizabeth sad and disturbed $n the day of Mary Stuart’s execution. 
In Under Fire Housman shows, us Queen Victoria's consideratjon for 
her ladies-in-waiting and her eourage to face a firing. She comes 
out unhurt from her ordeal. Pad i a 


(F) The Biblical Theme 


e e 
Father Noah by Whbitworif deals with Noah ahd his family 
in the ark. Brother Sun and Brother Wolf by Housman show the e 
mission taken up by St. Francis, to bring back strayed sheep to the ` 


fold by: preaching forgiveness and. universal love. 
e 


(G) The Domestic Theme Pid 


In A Privy Council by. Drury and Pryce, the story centres. around, 
Mrs. Pepys, extremely jealous and Mr. Pepys, who gives ample cguses 
for. her jealously. Here w@see him in a most embarrassing situation-— 
his wife whom he seni to visit; some relation, in order to entertain, 
Mistress Knipp, the actress, returns suddenly to disturb his dinner. e 
Mrs. Knipp being a very clever woman saves the situation by imperso- 
hating aa Mirlos IL In Pimero's Playgoers we are shown a young 
couple placed in a most awkward and complicated situation by asking 
the servants to. enjoy their evening at.a theatre. We Were Dancing by. 
Noel Coward, depicts. a ball in which a wife falls in love with a man ` 
and refuses to go back to her home. „The hrsband and hjs “sister 
persuade het to come away but to, no avail, They then sit together to. e 
discuss. what is to be done andin the morning, the husband and the 
Sister leave. Then to Ses great dismay,, the wife. finds. that with the 
vanishing of the moonlight, the music and the dancing, the charms 
of going away too has disappeared. She follows her &usfand home 
leaving the man to realise hat they had indeed missed a chance, the 
charms of which was hard to feca]ljn the daylight. In Hands Acros? 


the Sea, he shows people forg&ting the persons who had helped them e 


* 
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abroad. In The Gossip by John A@en, a delightful little play, we 


are shown a certain schoolmaster? Mr. Throssle, bebaving "in the 
furtniest possible way. He gossips with all the guests present st his 
daughter's wedding, saying that Rankin is a great rascal for spreading 
a lie that *fe ñas Kissed his cobk. „Now it so happened that Renkin 
had merely said “Are you cooking the goose?” Mr. Throssle thouzht 
Ie heard it to be ‘‘Are fou kissing the cook?'' and went on defending 
, ehimself, s0 that some believed him while others did not and had a 
e good laugh over it. In The «Birthday Message Tyrone Gu:herie 


=l shows Sir Héctor Thomeon, an eminent man over eighty*celebzasing 
* his birthday with his childrén around hêm, The B.B.C. technic ans 


come fb record his message which he gives uuhesitatingly. The Duet 
with Dowagers by R.Tydeman is an extravaganza and a very 
deli@htful one indeed. Hon!’ Archibald is to marr@ Bella, thg Sowa- 
ger Countess of Creel. He mistakes her mother the Dcwager 
Countess of Strathcgulaugh to be her and to escape her atteniion, 
exchanges dresses with the gardener. * As à gardener he meets Bella 


and falls in love with her and after many such other complications, 


both come to know each other as what they really are. 
In 4 Husband for Breakfast, R. E. Mitchell presents as a 
comedy in Welsh setting. A man sells his wife to Moses Roberts 


' for half a crown. The next day Moses offers six bushels of wheat, 


six Buff Orpintons, six Rhode Island Reds, a brown cow and a new 
litter*of pigs, to the wife and extracts from her the promise trat she 
would not claità him as her husband. He does so because he knows 
her to be a bully, a worst scold and a thieving gossip. A Marriag2 has 


"been “arranged by A.,Sutro deals with the problem of marriage and 


the dffüiculty faced by people to bring about a proper wedding Sladen, 
Smith in his The Poison Party, a burlesque comedy, takes is from 
the twentieth century into a medieval age. It shows us a queen 


._ trying ig poison a woman whom she does not want as her deuzhter- 


in-law, As the play is a comedy the poisoned cakes are not eater Ey any 
human @eings but by a cate In Milne’s The Boy Comes ome is 


* presented the difference of opinion existing between an uncle ard his 


nephewe regarding the latter's future prospects,and what job hə skould 
take ups Of course th®whele altercation takes place in a dream creamt 
by the uncle,efor the nephew who has just come back from the wars, 
is eager to "akt up any job oho to him so long as he cou.d relax 
and rest. = e my 
In the above paragraphs I have deaf with: :only some of. tae mosi 


EA important themes. A more extensive treatment is at present impossible. 
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The types of one-act play ane written are the romantic, the 
historical, the realistic, the melodramatic, the humourous and the 
satirical. Under the heading of romantic plays may be classed sf&ch 
plays as Square Pegs (C. Bax) The Londonderry Air (R. L Field) 
The. Patch-work Quilt (R. L. field), Master Wayfarer gerry), The 
` Makers of Dream (O. Down). Undef historical title comes such plays 
as Waterloo (C. Doyle), Campbell of Kihmor (Ferguson). The 
Discovery (Ould) and soon. The realistic types are Urmatufal Scene, 
(K. Davey), Disclosure Day (Brighoyse), Five Birds in a Cage (G. 
Jennings), Memories for Sale (Skelton), Follcwers (Brighouse), It’s the 7 
Poor that. ’elps the Poor tGhapin), The*D36e-Hard. (Brighouse), The : 
Betrayal (P Column) and such others. Under melodramatic leading 
can be classed such plays as Progress (Ervine), The Man in the 
Bowler Hat (Mie) and Tibenty Minutes with Mrs. Oaken*bb 
(Arthur). The humorous types of plays are “Uneasy lies the head” 
(Newton), The Grand Cham's Diamond (Monkhouse), Gossips (Allen), 
‘The Bear (Tchekov), A Pound Bn Demand (O'Casey), A Husband for 
Breakfast (Mitchell), Dyet with Dowagers (Tydeman) and 4 Privy * 
Council (Drury and Price). The satirical plays are The Stepmother 
(Bennet), The Little Man (Galsworthy) and The Poetasters of 
Ispahan (C. Bax), Friends (Farjeon) and Hands Across the Sen 
(Coward). 
With regard to style there is very little to mention. The style 
of each play differs in so far as their authorships are concerned. eThe 
shortness and compactnes§ of the *form impose certain restrictions on 
the dialogue of the one-act play. It must always be vivid and 
vigorous, It may be realistic or poetic, according to the nature of * . 
the plot, but it must never be verbose or purposeless “Bine writing” 
has no place here. Every word must contribute somefhing to the 
action, the characterization, or the atmosphere. The effect must he 
achieved through utmost economy of means. 
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1 Lust heired in the May issue of Calcutta Revisit, 1957. 
2 Baski durhwār hae har kim ka āsān hona, ' ` 
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DR d EET Pare M.A: (TRIPLE), D. Lier. (Cat,) 


e Krishnagar College 
e 18 


Much diffienlt as it is to be at ease,— 
Man is also not perfecteby being a Mah.’ 
If ene wants the desolation of my habitation; 
It is to be wilderness béyond doors and walls. 

@Alas ! for madness of desire that every moment I am— 
Lured to that side, and thus to be distressed. 7 ; . 
Much as splendour eagerly demands of vision,— 

Halo of mirror alike covets to be &ye-lashes. 

Ask not the thrill of sacrifice from men of desires— 
Unsheathed sword presents the festival of Vision. 
We have left on dust the mark of burning desires, 
Thus it is, and turning many a tinged garden. 
Fragmentary delight of soul is sore of desires ; 
Tastes of throe of heart is immersionein saltmine. 
After mangling me is He repenting his torture, 
Woe me for repentance of so early repeated one. 
Oh ! for fate of this four-knotted cloth ,— 


Is the lover destined to bewail——! 
e . 


s 14 ° - 


The negligent for fancy whimsical are pretentiqus here,— 
e otherwise, 
The buneh of grass is not without-the comb of morning bzeeze.? 
Don’t have the desire of pleasure f from thë ‘gathering of Cup,— 
é cet D t. ie yea, joy — 
Far plundering of this net-house is’ fodiid ogt only by net. a 
Esgery takes (m$) in, then what doés it- mater ? 


Admi ko bhi muyassar nahin insàn honà. '..* emu 2 


- 3 GhaGil bawahine-n&z khudira hae warna yan 


Be shünae-sab& nahin turra giyah ka. 
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* 
— For not excusing one flom his disgrace of sin? 
"With what exciting joy shalPT avoid the place of slaughter ? 
—The skirt of vision is full of flowers through scars of thoughts. 
Asad, the soul is in anticipation of^ warming vision, 
The moth is pleader of thy demand of justice. te 
. 
15 . 
In my moans of heart the night produced unlimitél effect, 

As if rue to Her secret joy of union causing unrest, 
How joyful the heart at the sound of the torrents ef water ! 
The house of the lover was rather in®cancord to sound. 
Of the pride of my days of poverty, how I describe ? œ 
The line of thought was furnished with dress of brocade. 
My madnegs could do npthing before realizing its stage: ® 
Or, the force of its atom is more than the shining Sun. 
Oh, why hast Thou no care for thy eapiiveg to-day ? 
But till yesterday there ws concern of faith and love. 
Remember that day when every coil of thy net,— 
In the hope of hunting me turned an impatient sight. 
I obstructed Ghalib at night, or thou shouldst have seen, 
‘Tn the flow of his weeping, the world was a foam of waves. e. 


: 16 
If nothing was, then was God ; if turned to nothing, e 
. . then to God ; 
If nothing I became by being immersed, then what's of that ?? 
From grief when I became so senseless, what sorrow of . ° 
* — beheadifb? . 
If Phe not separated front body, then it is bound with thigh. 
Ghalib died away long before, but is still remembering— 
If repeats the words, “If it be that, then what's of that?” 
. 


9^7, - 
No more had I the quality of*praying for love, 
The heart for which had I a pride istno more.? 


e Adieu to world. with my taint of agony of being, — #ees s 
The silent lamp am fool fitting to-banfuet. — . ` Ed 
os s 
1 N&lae-dil men shab hidden -asar ‘z nāyāb tha; e 2. 


Tha sipande-buzme-wagle:ghair gu bctàb th&. 
2 Na thi kuzhh to Khu 1& iii kuchb na-hotà to Khuda h..t&. 
Dubuwiy& mujhko hone ne naNpt& main to kiya hota? ki 
* ' Arzeaniyüze ‘ishq ke qabil pehin rabt; 
Jis dil P naz thé tanjhe wa dil nahin raha. 
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O heart, seek other ways of dyhgg-tdüo I 
Remain not fit of His hand and cutting sword. . 
e On all directions door of mirror is made open, 
No longer remains here dlloy of perfect and imperfect. 
Desire js made open the tie of veil of beauty, 
; No obstacles remain besides fis Vision now, 
e Though am I a pledge to world sufferings, 
Yet $m I «ot negligent of your fancy. 
When there extinguished degire from field of loyalty, 
No gain remained except profit of sufferings. 
Asad, for injustice of, Idre—no more gf T afraid, 
The heart for which had I a pride is no more. 
e . 18 . : 
* . « 
For every drop I must be given account ; 
The blood of my,heari was a trust to the eyelash of Friend." 
Now I am, and a city—full of degires,— 
That you have ruined was like a reflecting, glass. 
Again, my sorrows have thrown my litter to lanes,— 
An earnest craver was I, for the royal road. 
"e Do not ask of reliance—a wave of mirage of the desert ; 
Each atom was like the lustre of sword—very sharp. 
We even knew less of grief of love—full of lustre ; 


When lessened, I found that the grief of world ove rpowere-. 
. LÀ 
1 Yak yak qatre kā mujhe dena parà his&b ; 
Khiine-jigar wadi ‘ate-majhgane-yar th’, 
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Reviews amb - Notices of Books 


. . 
The Mind of Mr. Nehru—By R. K. Karagjia. Foreword by Radha- 
krishnan. London: George Allen and Unwin, Led, 1960, pp. 132. Ts. 6d. 
India’s Spokesman: From Speeches and Addresses by Jawaharlal . 
Nehru—Selected and Edited by C. D. NarasimLaiah, Madres, Macmillan e 
and Co., Lid., 1960, pp. 806, she. 6, é ‘ 


Both Mr. Karanjia, the editor of ‘Blitz’, and Prof, Narasimhaiah oÈ, 
the University of Mysore, are well-known Nehruites. > Their contributions 
have identical objective, They iptend to reveal, in different forms, the 
mind of Mr. Nehr® as the most authentic yoice of India on publie affairs. 

Mr. Karanjia’s book takes the form of a series of personal interviews 
with the Prime Minister, He puts the Nehru doctrine before the world 
straight from Nehru’s own moufh (p. xiii). Prot, Narasimhaiah’s book 
brings out a collection of topical speeches and addresses of recent date 
covering a fairly wide range of subjects. He has edited the volume “for 
the benefit of University students and general resders’’ fp. 3). 


Mr. Karanjia believes that the proper study of Nehru can only,*be 
Nehru himself, This led him, as his potential ‘biographer, to seek the 
present series of interviews. eHe has published them as an answer to the 
challenge of Nehru. cult by reactionary forces as a result of the Sino- 
Indian crisis. The ten @hapters ef the book—the Gandhian Heritage; 
Marxism in the Modern World ; Indian Road to Socialism; Assessment 
of a Decade, Whither India?; Democratic Pattern of Development; Philo-. 
sophy of Synthesis; National and International Co-existence ; gAtter N chiu: 
What? nd Challenge of Tomoreow —tell the story of fundamentally Indian 
-approach as developed by Nehru. These interviews make ‘‘a formidable’ 
and smashing rejoinder to the would-be saboteurs of the Indian approach’’.” 
(p. xiv). 

Mr. Nehru is fundamentally a democrat, whose philosophy representa 
a synthesis of different systems of thoyght and experience, He. has great 
faith in the national genius of India, Hp is no less fascinated by the 
spectacular achievements of modern science, As a disciple of Mahatma 
(Gandhi he has deep respect for spiritual values, He firmly believes that. 
solution of mere material problems of mankind will not- ‘help us fully. 
Spiritual hunger has also fo be looked after and met. Hig faith in science 
as well as in spirit reveals a consistent, not contradictory, synthetic philo- 
* , gophy. Formulation of Pangh Shila is his mosi significant contribytion 
. to current international wlations. Panch Shila is the key to a better and 
` peaceful world order. : _He completely repudiates force as s fn įpstyumetb, 
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of national policy. He visualizes gis world based on co-existenfe 
and mutual co-operation, and a seculer, socialist, democratic, cosoperative 
sogiety in India based on parliamentary democracy and a self-accelerating 
economy. t 


Mr. Kar€njia has done a.sigeal service to the cause of peace and 
understanding of India by early peblication of his interviews with Nehru, 
His book will certainty make Nehru more familiar to Indians and India 

e more fanfiliar ko outsiders, 


Prof, Narasimbaiah introduces "India's Spokesman” with a 42 page 
analysis of the English speeches of Jawaharlal Nehru. He presents the 
nation’s darling in world perepective. "This study serves as a useful guide 
to the, movement of Nehru's ideas before and after independenca, If 
reveals both the scholarship and competence of the editor, 


@ Thirty-seven speeches and addresees have been classified into fiye 
sections—India and the Wofid; Domestic Problemf, Historye Science, 
Art, Culture; Travel, Newspaper, Language, the University Youth; and 
Tributes to Tilak, Safojini Naidu and Mahatma Gandhi. They unfold the 
different sides of Nehru’s unique mind, Mr. Nehru is great nos caly on 
occasions, but on every event and every issu@e His speeches prcvide a 
constant scurce of inspiration to the hesitant and the doubtful. They act 
, #5 a guide to those who are already on the move. 

The book is a tribute to Prof. Narasimhaiah's ethusiasm for Nehru's 
writings and speeches. It will be a welcome treasure for every serious 
desk. j 

'. R. CHAKRAVARTI, 
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Ourselves . 
DEATH or DR. eQHIRRNDRANATH SEN °° 
e e 
We mourn the loss of Dr. Dhirendranath Sen, University 'se 
Surendranath Banerjea Professor of Political Science,eearlf in this 
month. Dr. Sen, after a remarkable career as a thinker and as a : 
teacher, waé only very recently appointed a University Professor. 
He took over his duties earnestly and seriofiss, but the cruel hand 
of death has suddenly snatched him away from our midst., e Quite. 
early in life, Dr. Dhirendranath Sen was awarded the degree of Ph.D. 
by the. University «b Calcutta upon a thesis on “The Problemof' 
Minorities’. In subsequent years he wrote a number of books: 
Whither India, Revolui.on by Consent, From Raj 4o Swaraj and 
The Paradox of Freedom. “Tife Paradox c? Freedom” embodies 
the author’s reflections on the happenings in Irdia since the attain- 
ment of independence. Naturally they have refarence to the consti- 
tutional changes, the trends in India’s domestic and foreign policy 
and the country's exact'position within the community known as tha? 
Commonwealth of Nations. ° 
This book is, more or less, in the nature of a sequel to the author’s 
“From Raj to Swaraj', and both the books may be read together 
with profit. 7 ° 
We had every reason to look forward to a useful career of Dr. 
Sen. As University Professor of Political Science, he might still 
further ensich our political thought and experience by, his clear 
and penetrating outlook and researches. But shis was not the wish 
of Providence. *We offer our sincere condolences to the members of 
` the bereaved family. ° 








is lotifications 


.€* “GNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
* e Notification 


e 
No. @/2350/163/A ffl. 
€ : ` 
: It is hereby" notified for general information y= the Rani Birla Girls’ College, 
~, Üaleutta has been affiliated in @nglish, (Compulsory) Bengali (Compulsory), Hindi 
~~” (Compulsory), Alt.English and the following eleSive subjects-Einglish, Bengii. Hi. di, 
*  Economigs, Political Science, Philosophy, History, Sanskrit, Education and Gecgraphy 
to the B A. Pass standard of the Three Year degree course from the session 1961-62 with 
permission to present its first batch of students atthe B.A. Pass Part I examinacion of 
196 pnd B.A. Pass Part II examination of 1964 end not earlier.” 2 
. : e 


. 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
. e Notification No, CSR/11/61 
. 


. 

It is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapter XLV 

e of the Regulations relating to the Final M.B.B.S. Examication were adopted oy the 
- Academic Council on the 4th April 1961, and accepted by thé Senate on the 6th May. 195; ;— 
In paragraph two of Section 2 of the new Regulations for the Final M.B.3.9. 
Examination the sentence beginning with ''Every candidate for admissicn tc the 
examination, eic." and ending with ‘commencement of the Seminar Examination" 
be replaced by the following :— t 


- Every candidate for admission to tbe examination shall send to the Registra: his 
application with a certificate in the form prescribed by the Syadicate and a fee 5f Rs. 
15/- for the Part I of the Examination and Rs. e10/- for each of the Part II and Part 
III of Examination, at least twenty-one days before the date fixed for commencement 
of the Seminar Examination. 


The changes were given effect to from tbe Final MeB.B.S. Examination in May, 1960. 


Senate House, G.C. RAYCHAUDHURI 
. The 18th May, 1961, Registrar. 
CL: e Notification No. CSR/15/61 


e - 
It is notifjed for general information that Phe follo wing changes in Ohffter X XXII.A 
- of the Regulations relating to the Three Year B.A. Examination were adoptol by the 
Academic Council cn 19.4.61 and accepted by the Senate on 6.5.61 : — 


- "(i) That the words ‘Or Geography or Psychology from Group B' be inserted Mter 

the words ‘One of the suhjects mentioned in Group A’ in Section 14 (3) e' Oh.pter 

*.XXXILA €f the Regulations for the Three Year B.A. Degree Examination (page 5 cf the 
Booklet) E g Š b i 


. ` " ue and 


a 





. (ii) "Phat the words ‘but to ohtain Honours in Geography or in Psychology a cand:date 
must secure 40 per cent. in the Theoretical Papers and 40 per cent. in the practical 
Papers’ bgudded after the words ‘320 marks’ in line 27, page 8 of the said Regulations 1 

NA te 


7 X * . and 





lut 


that the sentencé “Lia tlie case of Geography and Psychology a candidate who passos in 
the Henours Coürfe but obtains marks in the main subject less than that as stated above 
shall be declared to have only passed the Examination’ be added in line 30, page 7 of 
° the said Regulations." — . E 
^ © The changes will take effect from the session 1961662. 

. A . ; j 
*@ Senate House E f - G. C. RAYCHAJL HIRI, 
+ The€th Bine, P1961. ELO . t Peg'strar 
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Notification i CSR/13/e. 


It is notified for general information that the follow:ng changes,in Chapter XX XVII 
of the Regulations relating to the M.Sc. Examination were adopted by the Academic 
Council on 18.9.60 and accepted by the Senate on 6.5.61e:— 


‘The following minor changes in the M.Sc. Physics syllabus be made with effect 


from 1961 
e. . @e 
Pure Physics M.Sc. syllabus 2 e 7 
(a) Deletion of the following in Paper III (2nd Half)— ë 
Types and Methods of Construction of receiving and r » 
Transmitting tubes in item 7 ë e 


Grind, glow tubes, Cold Cathode Rectifiers, Gas- disolu 
tubes in item 8. 


(b) Aaditién of the following : . 
Paper I (2nd Half) . e 


5. The Band Structure*of ti) Con factors 
(ii) Semi-conductors and . 
(Qi Tnsulators 
Paper NI (1st Half) e 


^ 
T. Yopagation of E T wave through ca ionized medium. Effect of 
external magnetic field on e m. wave prcpagation. 
(2nd Half) 


13. "Transmission line characteristics :e * 


. 
Attenuation censtant, Wavelength constant, Characteristic Impedence, Reflection 
coefficient, Voltage standing wave ratio. . 


14. Elements of transistor circuitry,’ 
The above changes will take effect from the session 1961-62. 


Senate Hcuse, : G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 18th May, 1961. Registrar 
° 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notiffeation No. OSR/16/61 


Tt is notified for general information that the following changes in the Syllgbus of 
the M.A. and M.Sc. Examinatien in Statietics were adcpted by. the Academic Council 
on 18.9.60 and accepted by the Senate on 6.5.61 :— 


‘The topie under different papers be redistributed as follows : 


The details under each topic will remain unaltered. ; . . . 
1st Paper Fina Half ++ Probability, Mathematical Analysis " . 
Becond Half .. Numerical Analysis, Algebra . 
9nd  ,, Hirst Half +. Statistical Methods—Spl. Univariate 
.» and Bivariate Distributions 
Second Half .. Multivariate Analysis, Large Simple z 
e Theory 
8rd ,, First Half ... Theory of Inference I . 
. Second Half ... Theory of Inference t 2 
5th ,, First Half . Sample Survey, Genetic® l 
"  &econd Half ee genie and Analysis of Experiments vi 
6th ,, First Half . Economie Statistics, Quality G-ntrol d 
Second Half . Demography, Psychometry anc Bioassay ae * 
dth ,, Practical . Statistical Methods (General) <. 
ae x 
7 VTEb) ` * 
> .&) „ Practical RY Ssatistical Methods (Applied) 


` The changes wil! take effect fro fhe Examinations of 16 . 


Senate House, We arte om G. C. RAY Mae NEM. 
The 8rd June, 1961 ` De te eg@trar. 
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. e 1 L] 
Notification No. CSH@1/St/61 
e . 


Ti is notified for gefteral information that the Chancellor has been pleased to asse25 tc 
the following changes in the Statutes relating to the terms and conditions of eervic - of he 
Registrar and other Officers of theeUnivefsity and the University Librarian :— 


8. 

9. 
10. 
IL 


12. 


In page Xe Statute 2(1), lines 8-9 the figures Re. 800-50-1000 be replaced br -he 
figures Re. 8(0-40-1000-50-1250. e? 

Tn page 107, Statite 4, line 9, the fures Rs. 750-50/2-1000 be repluced br the 
figures Rs. 800-40 1000-50-1250. 

In pagg 107, Statute 6, line 9, the figures Rs. 750-50/2-1000 be replaced br the 
figures Rs. 800-40-1000-50-1950.. 

In page 107 Statute 8(1), line 8, the figures Ris. 500.50/9-700 be replaced by the 
figures Rs. 600-40-1000. * i 

In page 108,°Statute 9(1, line 8, the figures Ry. 250-25-500 be replaced by the 
figures Rs. 400-25-700. , e e 

Tn pago 108, Statute 10/1), line 8-9 delete the words "and shall receive... day 
aud put a full-stop after the word “Engineers” in place of the comma. 

In page 109, Statute 11(1), line 1, the figures Rs. 250 25-500 be replaced by the 
figures Rs. 300-25-600. " 

In page 109, Statute 13(1), lipe 6, the fig@res Re, 250-28%®%00 be replaces Ey “he 
figures Rs. 400-25-700. 

In page 109, Statute 14(1), line 6, the figures Rs. 250-25-500 be replaced b» the 
figures Rs. 408-25-706. P 

. 

In page 109, Statute 15(1), line 8, the figures Rs. 200-10-300-15-450 be replace] hy 
the figures Rs. 400-25-700. 

In page 110, Statute 18(1), line 7, the figures Rs, 500-@/2-800 be replaced br the 
figures Re. 600-40-1000. 

In page 157, Statute 7, line 5, the figures Rs. 200-20-500-25-600 be replaced br -he 
figures Rs. 600-25-750-30-900. 


*It has been announced that the changes will take effect from 1st June, 1960, 


Senate House, G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 19th May, 1961. * Registrar. 
T Notification No, CSR/St. 8/61 


It is notified for general information that the following changes in the Schedules 

annexed to the First Statutes relating to the (1) Constitution and Functions of the Factltias, 

. (X Constitation, Powers and Duties of the Boards of Studies. and (8) University Colleges 
"were adopted by ghe Senate, at their meeting held on the 6th May, 1961 :— 


I. 


Statutes re : Faculties (p. 77) è » 
In Table IL of the Schedule annexed to the Statutes re: Faculties add ‘Hindi’ 
in the list of Departments of Post-Graduate Teaching under Faculty of avts 


as ''15 (a) Hindi" below ''15. Modern Indian and Asian Lan8uages’’, 


_ IL. Statytes re : Boards of Studies (p. 89) 


In column 1 of Table II of the Schedule annexed to the Statutes re: Boards of 
* Sondies insert ‘26A Hindi” below “26 Modern Indian and Asian Langusges”’ 
snd in column 2 of the same T'able insert “Faculty of Arts” against ''26A 


Hindi". 


TII. Statutes re : University Colleges (p. 125) 


Incolumn Il of the First Schedule annexed to the Statutes re: Univcre'ty 
Colleges insert '(X VII) Hindi (M.A. Course)” below "(XVI) Archaeology 
"M.A. Course)" against @niversity College of-Arts, in column 1. : 


Sepate Hoftse; i l G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 


The 19th May, 1961. Registrar. 


* e. 
Ib is notified for genera! information that on the rgcomriendaticn of the Academic 


Notification No. CSR/St/4/61 * 


(honcil dated 18$ September, 1960 the following changes in the Statutes regarding l'acul-ies 
. were afceniOd byllihe Senate on 17th September, 1960 :— ARX M š 
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Statutes re: Faculties : e 


(i) In Statutes 9 of the Statutes ro : Faculties (p. 72) tha words, ‘gnd the appointments 
... Publication’ be deleted and the 'Semi-colon' after tha word this office’ be replacede by 
a'full-stop'. . s 

(ii) Paragraph 1 of the Statutes 11 of the Statutes re: Faculties (p. 73) be replaced 
by the following and existing paragraph @) be ngmbered as paragraph (3), 


11 (1) A member of & Faculty shall hofa ofig fora term of 3 years to be computed 
from the date of election of the Dean of the Faculty concerned provided that the term of 
office shall be held to include any period which may elapse between the expiry of the asid 
term and the date of election of thə Dean after the Faculty is reconstituted. 


e A 
(2) If a person is a member of the Faculty by virtue of his befhg a member of the 
Academic Council he will cease tobe a member of the Faculty af 
Term of offjce soon as he ceases to be*u member of the Academic Council. Dike- 
. wise if he is a member of the Feeulty by virtye of his being a 
teacher, he will cease to be a membewas soon as he ceasgs to be a teacher. 


On the recommendation of the AA@demic Council date% 11th February, 1961, the Senate 


on 27th February, 1961, also accepted the following changss :— " i 


“That the heading “(Statute)” under Chapters I and TI of the Statutes regurding th 
Faculties (pp. 70, 71) be deleted". : 


Thachanges wer@iven retrospeabive effect from 1itk September, 1960. ^ 

It is also notified in this cennection that the Chancel.or has been pleased to assent to 
the following changes in Statutes re: Faculties and Boards : 

A. Statutes re: Faculties: Pare . . 

Statutes 14(1) of the Statutes re : Faculties (p. 73) ts replaced by the following :— 


14(1). The Dean shall hold office for three years from the date of his election, provided , 
that the term of office shaff*be held to include any period which may elapse between the 
expiry of the said term and the date of election of the Dean after the reconstitution of the 

‘aculty, 


The above changes were approved by the Academic Council and the Senate on 18th 
September, 1960, and 17th September, 1960, respectively. e. 


B. Statutes re: Boards of studies : ý 


(i) Statutes 7(1) of the Statutes re : Boards of Undergraduate Studies íp. 82) be replaced 
by the following :— 


“The members of a Board shall held office for three rears provided that the said term 
of three years should be held tg include any period which may elapse between the expiry of 
the said period and the date of thé first meeting of the Board after its re-constitution. 


(ii) Statutes 20(1) of the Statutes re: Boards of Post-Graduate Studies (p. 87) be 
replaced by the following :— 


‘The elected members of à Board shall hold office far tbree years provided “that tife | 
said term of three years should be held to include any p2ziod which may elépse befween the 
expiry of thewaid period and the date of the firat meeting of the Board after its re-consti- 
tution". : 


f? 


` 


The above ghanges were approved by the Senate on 27th February, 1961. 


Senate House, G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI.' 
The 27th May, 1961. giegistrar. i 


Notification No. CSR/19/61 


It is notified for general information that tbe following Transitory Regelations were 
adopted by the Academic Council on the 17th December, 1960, and accepted by the Senata 
cn the 6th May, 1961: E e. 


* (i) Notwithstanding anything contained anywhere. in the Regulationg, candidates, 
who after being sent up by ihe Principals of Colleges for the Intermédiaté Examination in 
Arts cr Science of 1961, were unable to ‘sit for thateexamination or. will: bee unsuccessful 
therein, shall be, if otherwise eligible, allowed to appesr at the Interinediate Examination 
in Arts or S: ience in 1962, undéf the provisions of Section 4A or Sectic@--4B, of the relevant 

, Chapter of the Regulations without further attendance atlectures fr without ditlergoing 
further practical training provided they are sent up by the Principals of the Colleges cun- 
` cerned on their passing the Tes Examination, 


(ii) Candidatcs whb were unaulke: sful at the Intermediate Examination in Arif or 
Sciencé in 1960, as regular stude@ts or Colleges which ars now within the jurisdiction of the 
Burdwan University may, if otherwise eligible, appear at the Intermedio Examinatiof* 
in Arts or ‘Science in 1961 under the provisions of Section 4B of the relevait Ch@nte@of tha - 
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Regulations without further attendance at lectures @ without undergoing further practic. 
Taining provided thay pass the Text Examinatipn of any College affiliated to this Usiversitr. 


eiit) Students wh8 were nob sent up for the Intermediate Examination in Arts a 
3cience in 1961 may either appear at the Pre-University Examination in 1962 from the 
Zolleges in which they read last er they’ may appear at the Intermediate Examination tr 
Arts or Science if they are otherwise eligible as non-collegiate students provided they pass 
the Text Examiestion of the Colleges in whigh they read last anq fulfil the usual condit:cns. 


(iv) That the results of all euch candidates Shall be declared separately without men 
tidaing the names of the Colleges concerned, 
e 
Senate House, ° G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
" The 19th May, 1961. Registrar. 
e 


Notification No CSR/1/61/FR 


` 
Tt is nosified for general information that the following changes in Section € cf sh 
First Regulations relating to cgnd@tions of study in Colleges were adopted by "s Acadezi 
Council on the 19th April, 1961, and accepted by the Senate on the 6th May, 1961 :- 


1. The first para. of Section 6 ofthe First Regulation relating to conditions cf stud: 
in Colleges be renumbered as 6 (a) and the second para. of the above Section be replace b; 
the fgJowing : — 

(b) The Syndicate on an applicgtion being forWarded by the MPincipal of the Sollsg: 
concerned may condone the deficiency in attendance at lectures up to 15% in al: subject 
and 20% in one subject only provided in other subjects the percentage of attendance et .ecsur 
es does not fall short ef 60. „Jn no case shortage in attendance at Practica! or Tutorial clause: 


will be condoned. se 
The changes will be given effect to from the examination of 1961. 
Senate House, Ge@. RAYCHAUDHURI, 


The 19th May, 1961. Registra . 
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"WILHELM WUNDT: HIS* CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 
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I 


- "To Wilhelm Wundt goes the credit for establishing ‘scientific 
psychology’ on a sound experimental fopting. He is acclaimad as 
the ‘father of modern experimental psychology’. Before him there 
were "no doubt many psychologists, but their psychology was not 
‘pure and scientific’—it was mostly mixed up with philosophy or some 
other branch of.learning, and speculation—rather than sound experi. 
mentafion-edominated the scene. Boring describes the. predecess»rs of 
Wundt thus: “Johanes Müller waf a physiologist. John Srnart 
Mill was a logician and economist. Lotze was a metaphysic‘an, 
Helmholtz was a physiclogist and physicist. Bain was really a 
-psychologést, but formally a logician. Fechner, whom psychology 
claims,'was first a physicist and then by his own major intent a 
philosopher”. With Wundt it was rather otherwise. He was 
"essentially a psyehólogist, though his academic degree was in medic ne, 
But bis *versatile genius and his encyclopaedit knowledge led liin to ! 
m ike intéllectual- excursions far beyond the domains of psychology 
Vyandte wag born on the 16th August; .1882, ab Neckarau in 

Baden. He was the son of a Lutheran pagtor. Wundt had three 
brethers and sisters ; but.as two of thems died’ very young ond one 
. 1a B. $ Bins. A History of Experimenta! E (1929), p 811 
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left home for education, Wun virtually led the life of a solitary 

child, indulging in his imaginations and ungrudgingly doing the work 
e 

assigned to him by his tutor. E 


e. eH L ee 

Wundt’s early education started in a local "Volksehule. But 
there his education continued only for two years. He was then kep? . 
under the care cf a vicar, Friedrich Miller (presumably his fathér'se 
assistant). “This vicar had a tremendous influence upon young Wundt. 
Wundt was passionately fonde of him, aud, when be was transferred 
to a neighbouring village, Wundt also accompanied him. E the 
age of thirteen he entered the Gymnasium at Bruschal, and next year 
he joined another at Heidelberg. . es 

W d'ndt's university career’ started af Tübingen in 1851. Here 
he showed his aptitude for Physiology ; but he remained here only for 
a year. He next went over tẹ the University of Heidelberg. He 
chose the Course in Medicine. His father had already died and he. 
thought the medical protéssion would enable him to have a decent . 
income. He earned his Doctorate in Medicine. But his primary 


interest continued to be in Physiology. . 
; 2. @ 


3 II 


In 1857 (one year after he became a Doctor of Medicine) Wundt 
was appointed a Privat Dosent in Physiology at Heidelberg. There 
he was made an "Gusserordentlicher Professor (i.e., extraordinary or 
special professor) but when the Chair of Physiology fell vacant,, 
be was not appointed to it. However, Wtndt, thoughe mortified, 
continued fhere till 1874. He then went to Zürich where he was 
offered the Chair of Inductive Philosophy. But in the very next year 
(in 1875) he was given the Chair of Philosophy at the University of 
Leipzig. Here in Leipzig Wundt bestowed full-fledged attdhtion to~ 
Psychology proper Four years after he joined Leipzig in 1879 he 
established Psycholoyisches Institut—the first psychological laboratory 
of the world, where modern Experimental Peb may be said 
*to have been born. e oun 

Wundt was a prolific. writer: ' Besides innumgiéble. papers, he 
wrote & number of epoch- making books, some ‘of: Which congst of 
several volumes and ran ipto ‘several editions. 
` 2 The following comment y Borfg is interesting: di 


. "Wundt's penchant for.writing Can be statisticized, though one must got lose one's 
sense of humor jn so doing. His daughter" 8 bibliography cites 491 items, vl v tem". ` 
A i 
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The year 1888 saw the publication ofa his first book, Lehre vom 


- der Muskelbewungen, a book which®dealt with muscular moyements. 


In the same yeamhe published the First Section of his Beitrage zur 
Theorie der Sinneswahrpemung, which Section was confined to the 
problem of , ouch. His Beitrage paves the way for experimental 
psychology and may be taken iQ be his first book on the subject. 
In 1868 Wundt published the course of lectures h: had already delive- 
_red at Heidelberg in the form of a book entitled Vorlesungen über | 
. «die Menschen und Thierseeke. It contained a ‘discourse on the 


ə psychology from the standpoint of natural science’. Ta 1864 came 


out his Lehrbuch der Physiglogie der Meeschen (a book ‘on Fuman 


. D Physiology) which was followed in 1867 by Handbuch der mevicinis- 


chen Physik (a book on medical physics). The title of the letter 
book sliows that Wundt regarded physiplogy to be on the same level 
with physical sciences. Ine 1873-74 was publishéd Wundt'e major 
work Physiologische Psychologie. This is one of the most important 
treatises in the yécenf history of Westgrn Psychology inasmuch as it 
signalised the dawn of New Psychology as a separate or independent 
science. During the petiod 1873-1911, it unfi@r-went six editions and 
Wundt made important changes—additions and alterations—in every 
edition. The reports of the various kinds of work done at the Psycho- 
logical Laboratory were systematically published in the Philoso- 
phische Studien which Wundt founded, in’ 1881 as the Organ of his 
Laboratory. 

fh ihe '80's Wundt turned to Philosophy proper. During 
1880-83 came out his big philosophical work Logik, consisting of two 
Yolumes. But his book on Logic is a meeting point of psychology 


=- and logic, and contains important discussions on psychological method. 


e 
M 


In 1886 was published his Ethik, aed three years after ie 1889 was 


` published his important work ou selene philosophy’ steele System 


~ 


der Philosophie. 


ed In &is later years Wundt was wore or less engaged :n the 


revision of his different previous works. But even during this 
perica he? published three new Books. In 1896 he published Grundriss 
* der Psychologie, which cofitsined, for the first time, bis famous 
theory ef. feeling. The most important b6ok of this period is, 
.: This may be regarded as . laying the foundation 








- 1v. 
is takgff' as any siting, from one of less than a page np to the entire 2,853 pages of the 
last cdition of Physiologische Psychologie. . ...Wundt in these 491 items wrote about 58,736 
pages in sixty-eight years between 1853 and 1920 ineluswe, ...Tf there are 24,836 days 
inesixty-eight years, then Wpyds wrote or revisedeat the avage rate of 2.2 pages a day 
from 1858 to 1990". (Ibid. p. 3 ya) e 
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of what we now-a-days call oca] Psychology. Though the first 
volume tame out in 1900, it was®planned over a long period It 
consists of ten volumes in all, the last volume being published in 1920. 
Meanwhile in 1911 he wrote a short introduction to psycholog ey entitled 
Einführung in der Psychologies g ee 
His life's ambition was more or ls fulfilled with the publication of 
the last volume of his monumental work on Folk Psychology in 1926, 
. and in the same year on the 81st August he breathed h$s lati at the, 
age of 88. 


So far*about the hfe and work of Wands. . 
e 


: . ub. d "s 
As an experimentalist, Wundt held that Psychology should 
essentially be ae science «f " experience (ErfahrungswissenscMft). 
Psychology had so long been an apron string of Philosophy, and so 
metaphysical speculations were . Permitted in Esychelogy. Wundt 
protested against this, and in order to make it a full -fledged science he. 
based it on well veriGgd experimental data. Psychology should deal 
only with immediate experience. 
But experience is complex. And hence iiis the first duty of the 
science of Psychology to analyse the comp.ex mental siates ined 
certain unanalysable simple elements. The next task of Psychology 
would be to determine the ex&ct nature of the connection that obtains 
among. thé different elements. Finally, Psychology should alo try 
to know how the simple eléments get compounded ; in other words, 
Psychology should find out the laws of connection among the diverse 
mental elements. This, then, is three-fold programme with ‘which 
Wundi stagfed his New Psychology. è 
The nest question that obviously arises in tbis connection . i8 : 
How to get he data for the.science of Psychology? Which should 
be the proper method of Psychológ jy? . Here Psychology sjands on 
a footing different from other natural s¢iénces like: Physics, Chemistry 
and the like. The proper method of: “Peychology, according te Wundt, 
is Introspection (or, as he called ii; -Selbstbeobachtung or Self-obser- 
vation). But it has «nothing [io do with the metaphysical concept of 
self or soul. Nor again | does it mean thats mifd is ‘endowede with a 
sort of ‘eye’ which turns- round and see what is going on inside the 
. mind. This just refers to. one’s own. experiences as: thé occur: These 
- experiences, though they’ belong to this or that mind, are objective, 
because they are redlly: they Yn some mind or other. It is in this 
sense that Psychology has a real or objective basis. 


— 
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Wundt’s firgi approach to P:Yeholofy was from ihe side of* 
Physiology. Body, he held, is thg basis for reflex and instinctive 
acise And he further held that consciousness runs parallel io the 
body machine, so that when tHere is a change in the cortical region 
brought aboné by an external stimulus, there is a corresponding form 
of sensory experiénce. He rejewed “the doctrine of interactioni- um, 
because causal interaction gan hold good only in the closed system of 
p ud objecta, and has no application beyond the physical region. 
: We should, therefore, presume, in Wundt’s opinion, that identical 
® conditions give rise to simultaneous or concurrent bodily and mentai 
‘changes, but these changese are by no ,Ifeans identical or causally 
` determiged. And here, again, we should remember that when Wundt 
spoke of Psycho-physical parallelism, he was not supporting any 
metaphysical doctrine a la Spinoza. e = 


y 


Woe have seen above that Wandi believed in the existence of 


* mental elements, The three elements are Sgnsation, Image and 


Feeling. Sensation arises when any sense-organ is excited by a 
stimulus, aud the impulse reaches the brain. Sensation is the parallel 
rental state of this bodily change. Sensations may, however, vary 
in respect of modality, intensity, duration. and extensity. Irages 
being copies of sensations, are equally elementary. Images, too, 
like sensations, are associated with some kind of cerebral excitation, 
So they do not differ essentially frofn sensati®ns.* Besides these two, 
there may be other qualities of experience which do not come from 


“sense “experience, nor are they revivals of past  sense-experienoes. 


These’ are grouped únder feelings. So feelings now came to be regarded 
as the third ‘type of elements.* 


In 1896 Wundt formulated his famous Tri-dimersional "Theory 


- of Feeling. Feelings were at first regarded as attributes of sensa- 


tions, and even when they wére. held as different from sensstions, 
they wete regarded as varying within the degrees of pleasantness and 
unpleasantness. . And now "with' the formulation of this theory, 
feelirigsewere held. to be varying not only. between pleasantness and 
siete. put ‘afso between. terision: apd relaxation, as well as 

tef. i? IRAT Hume’s position aio ^i which the difference between 


B: 
impressions and images lies "in the degrees of force and liveliness, with which they strike 
upon the mind.’ (See Hume's Treatise of Human Natinrg).:. 


* 4 In the early phase of his writings feelings wee regarded by Wundt as attributes of 
sensation. This was more or less his position till ee: Poea of the 8rd Ediʻion of his 
¢ ‘Physiologicaf Psychology’ in 1887. 
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between excitement and dgpressipn.” Each of these dimensions in. 
its turn admits of a large num@-r of vari&tons. As Titchener says, 
while " explaining Wundt's standfoint.: ‘‘Pieasantness and unpleasant- 
negs...... are not simple affective qualities, out general names for a 
large number of different qualities...... Excitement and depression, 
tension and relaxation are, ageing géneral rames for a Arge number 
of ultimately different affections. “Indeeé, the full list of affective 
qualities, distinguishable unger the six headings, is iar larger than 
the total list of sensations.’ š .. 

Sensations are associated with feeling qualities; these sensations 
get compéunded giving risg to complex stales, and theh a new feeling ` 
arises in connection, with “the new state. * There is also a certain X 
regularity of “order or sequence in the domain of feelings. motions 
are the ‘regular orders of feelings’. Thus in anger there is one gies 
of feelipgs while ie [ear thereeis another geries. 

; VI e. > 
. . 

It may be asked: What is the place of volition in Wundt’s e 
system? Did he igifbte conation or volition? Ofcourse not. But 
Wundt did not give the status of element to volition. Will, he said, 
is reducible to feelings. In will there is a combination of ideas ard 
feelings. At first there is the feeling of resolution and then outward 
or overt action follows. Thus, like many contemporary writers, 
Wundt also looked upon emotions and feelings as constituting 
motivational forces. e š 

Under the influence of Physiology Wundt held reflex and 
instinctive acts to be constitutional and ecngenital.. At the, sama 
time he held from the evolutionary siandpoin: that the reflex acts too 
were at OMe time adaptive bfhaviour, ie., they origimated from 
animal’s attempt to adjust itself to the environment In course of 
time the refléx acts became ‘mechanized’ and the voluntary element 
dropped off. g ; 

Tt seems that Wundt by his PIBpDRuS on the original , vdaptive 
(and, therefore, voluntary) aspect even of the simple reflexes was a 
lending his support to ‘purposivism’. Many writers think that here 
Wundt was influenced by the - famous Geran Philosophef Arthur 
Schopenhauer who, by way of réaction agiinsk Hegel’s “Pan- "Logism, 


5 Tr his early works Wundt -spoke of another type of elementary fedis g "Sil eby him 
the feeling of innervation. ‘It -is a kind of feeling ass-siated with [^ aikan of 
muscular energy: this feelhng we have wh.n a nervous mpulse pas:es into a muscle, 
But Wundt later on gave up this Éoneeptizn for lack of expezimental evidence. . 

E 6 E. B. Titchener, A Jl'egi-book c] Psychology, pp. 250-01. 
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held that Will, and not ought or Taigllett, is in the heart of realisy." 
Wundt also held likewis that wille is primal, though it bag been 
modfüed as a result or evolution. As Murphy says, f'Schopenhacer 
had undertaken to show that will need not be regarded as a conscious 
function ; Wandt utilized the cenceptjon and adapted it to his own 
system. For Waadt the wil? was primal, but in evolutior its 
ackivities had in some cases degenerated into the reflex response. 
Wundt was heart and soul a voluntarist. am 

Wund's voluntarism is also manifest in his use of the express:on 
‘mental process’, It means that mind is active ; but unfort&nately he 
does not consistently worl fut this aspect, and as Boring regrets, 
“in thee hands of introspectional psychologists such mental processes 
as sensations, images and simple feelings have often been treated as 


&fati&' bits of consciousness.’ '* : e " 
. 


VII 


Ld e. : 

Mental development is all through’ guided by law. The charges 
‘that take place in the mind are not chaotig er whimsical, bur they 
are the results of the operation of law. The law that operates in the 
domain of mind was designated by Wundt as the Law of Psychic 
Camjsality. This is, however, to be distinguished from the lew of 
psychophysical causality (which speaks of the dependence of mind 
upon body). 

Tavo important forms of the Law of Psychic Causality are: The 
Law of Psychic Resultants or the Principle of Creative Syn:hesis, 
and Ths Law of Psychic Relations. The elementary experiences 
fike sehsatigns, images agid feelings get associated by the princiole of 
creative synthesis or the Law of Psychic Resultants. When the 
simple elements get organized into different complex experences, 
those experiences, again, stand in relation to one another. Ard a 
. psychic cgntent derives its meaning only in relation to another. The 
law of psychic relations describes this state cf interrelation. 

In this connection arises the question of Appercept/on. Leibnitz 
"used the.expression to mean clear perception as distinguished from 
an obscuge one, In-the writings of Kant and Herbart the tern was 
mainly ased to si gnify* the process of assimilation and interpratation : 
of new SX moss, Wundt was influenced by all these thirkers, 
and forh him di 
experience are appropriated or laid hold.. LE by nd individua! that 


erception is a ''process' "By: “whic 'h the elemenis of 


7 An Hisgorical Introduction to Modern Sedona: " uk 
©  ? Boring] Op. cit., pp 329-30. uS 
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e is, drawn into clear introsjectiveé consciouszess.’’® *Wundt also used : 
the expression in a wider sefise giot only to mean clear cognition, but 
also io mean a simple phenomenon as well 83 an acitivity. è 

Apperception ‘is related to feelin’, for it is accompanied by 

a feeling of activity. As Boxing explains: ‘‘Aftese Wundt had . 
developed the tridimensional team of feeling, the relation between 
feeling and apperception became impcgant. The feelings cose 
about, Wundt believed, as apperception operates ; efeelifig is nor- 
mally the mark of the reaction ot apoerception upon sensory’ 
content. ¿On this view, feeling is the sizn of apperception and? 
almost its phenomenal refresentaiive,"'$ „But Wuaodt could not 
establish his position experimentally, and so he did net attach” 
much importance to this aspect. Again, apperception is present 
in all sorts of logical connwtions—in all judgmen's, analyte as 
well as synthetic. Further, apperception is also of the nature of 
activity, for its primary task is synthesis, and sy utes, obviously 
implies a synthetic or creative astivity. 


Let us now turn ġo Wundt's Philosophy. * 
VIII 


It Wundt, the scientist, was led to Philosophy, it was becafise 
of an intellectual need. The individual se.ences deal with parti- 
cular aspects of experiencé, and so they are inadequate—they can 
at best give ‘one sided pre-eminence’ and they fail to bring * about 
harmony. Philosophy, on the other hand, gives us a synoptic 
view of the world and life, and so if can at once satisfy the - 
claims of the head and the beant, It is quis convictiog that drove . 
Wundt togPhilosopby. " » ya 

Philosophy, according to Wundt, may be divided into Episte- : 
mology and Theory of Principies. Epistemology includes not only 
the problems of Epistemology proper, but also those of Forms] Logie. - 
The principles with which the Theory of Principles deals ‘have a 
universal aspect, and Metaphysics dtals with these principles. It 
thus comes at the end of Philosophy as its conclusion. Meta- * 
» physics again has itsown: E aue cd of Pane = Philo- 
sophy of Spirit. ; -o 

Knowledge, according 46 Wanat, is parsly narfafiierana portly 
descriptive—it specifies: Attributes as well as determines events. 


3 Muzphy, op cit , pp isa. s 
10 Boring, op. cit., p. 8894. à | e- 
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In experience the object is inimédigtelf given as a real tling. 
Thinking is united with knowing, and tbis unity of thinlting and 
knewing involves ‘a unity of thinking and being.’ This does not 
mean that Wundt complefely ignored the role of the subject in 
experience,e@ut he insisted that the object that is immediazely 
given forms an «ntegral part® of knowledge and continues as 
gich. As Aliotta explains Wundt’s position, ‘‘Our presentations 
are origitfally eidentical with the object: they are at the same time 
“thinker and thought . . The. sybject is not anterior to the obiect— 
both come into bep. as the result of a simultaneous *process of 
.abstraction from the indivfsible object, of primitive presentation... 
Subjecte and object are two logical determinants of one and the same 
real fact, not two different facts. The starting-point of the cozni- 
five process is neither pure thought? mor subjegtive presentation, 
but a presentation in which the character of objectivity is imma- 
nent? "ET 

But mind cannot rest confinfd to the immediate daturi of 
experience, but moves away from it. At this point knowledge by 
"way of understanding begins to develop. The immediate oppre- 
hension is substituted by words and symbols, and there appears: 
the conceptually determined object. In other words, knowledge 
transcends—it transcends the datum of immediate experience and 
seeks a sort of coherence with the ħelp of reason. But what 
is ‘reason’? It is that which moves towards some form of unity 
or totality: with its help a System 9f knowledge is bui; up 
from parts that are given in experience in a fragmentary fashion * 


The transcendencg that rational knowledge involves may be 
of twb kinds—real and imaginary. Jn real transcendenge thorght 
moves on from the series given in experience in the same direc- 
tion, i.e., according to the pattern. revealed in the datum. Thus 
in numper series, in dimensions of space, in temporal order 
thought may transcend the ‘given’ according to the principle 
already wevealed in it. Thus if the number series be like 2, 4, 


» 
B To quote Wundt. ‘Our presentations ars originally the objects them elves." 
(See his Sygtem der Philosophie, Band T). 
Wundt was of ‘opinion tgat man at first: assumes ie validity of ideas, and the" 
objective eBncepts- are framed late? on. Ín other words, knowledge starts from naive 
realistic position apd then a critical attitude develops. ` -' 
P eI need Reaction Against Science (English Translation), pp. 26, © 
i und that it is in vain that empiricists. and sceptics try to dis the 
systems built up with the help of reason, for once the G&pacity of reason to coanect 
the particulars is admitted, it is of no use to aiSegard the self-coherent wholes 
th® grow up as a result of rational interconnection. 
But it shguld be noted that though Wundt adpfitied "he" imporíauce of reason, 
the, unlike Kaaf, attributed an empirical origin to all categories, ue 2 
D 9 fao. vr a i 
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6, 8,10... then, if it is fo Be wetter expanded, the next members 
must be’ 12, 14, 16 and so on. Here thought has not much freedom. 
On tha other hand, in imaginary transcerdence thought may move 
freely—ihis is possible in the case of qualitative expansion. Thus 
' when any one thinks of the infinite attributes of the Supreme Subs- 
tance in the Spinozistic fashion, hê indulges in*imaginary trang- 
cendence. This latter form proves itself *highly useful in- the 


formation of metaphysical theories. R M 


: IX . 

Since Wundt proceeded to Philosopk¥ ‘from the standpoint of - 
Psychology, his philosophical views as t the human nfind or 
self are of great interest. 

a) Wundt supported psyeho-physical pecallelism in Philosphy 
(as he did in his Psychology). But he did not regard this a 
complete solution of the problem of mind-kody erelation. This 
doctrine, he held, is no better* than a hypozhesis. And so Wundt 
undertook an examination of the problem of evolution of mind 
itself. He came to the conclusion that the emergence of conscious- 
ness could not have been sudden or ‘sporadic—it must have been 
preceded by successive stages of development in the so called 
unconscious nature. In. other words, the whole of nature is 
permeated by some kind of consciousness—all through nature there 
has been a slow process of psychical self-cevelopment. Thue the 
inadequacy of the hypSthesis of psycho-physical parallelism led 
Wundt to the philosophical theory of Pan-psyc ism. 


b) The self is capable of producing qualitatively ney contents" 
with the ehelp of its creative activity. The creative activity is 
found not only in higher mental functions (as conception, ideation 
etc.), but also* in ordinary sense-perceptions. In this respect there 
is a continuity between the so-called lower and higher, mental 
functions. . y 

c) Parts of a whole appear gradually without losing their 
totality or wholeness. When, for example, an orator speaks, his 
thought is already present | .before him in the form of. E eotality, 
‘and he gives expression - ‘to’ _ this’: “totality. in *ihe fotm. ot ‘separate 
words and speeches ; similarly. even before an. ati gi, dren 


the different fragmentary, paris, He already visualises his” work. 
. E 


CH Professor Paulsen aho y subgotts Pan. -psychism cites, among others, the name 
of Wundt as 'a cautious thinker’, @nd not antagonistic to ‘natural-scientifg: conception’, e 
(See his Introduction to Philosophy, p. 102). e e - 
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d) The sou) itself is not a thingy nor a substance; but g 
kind of spiritual or vital activity. The soul-life is continually 
present and ig manifested in afl the different- coherent psychical 
states, and it would be wrong to oen it as a spiritual atom : 
after the analogy of a material atom.’ 


ef e. 
* It bas already been pointed out that, according to Wundt, 
e knowledge pibceeds by the elaboration of- the given which is 
objective in essence. But this given is elaborated, systematised 


and conceptialized. All Tes are the. work of thought. 
Thought moves throhgh three grades “of generalization : 


(o) The first grade gives us certain individual concepts. These 
obyjgusly relate to the objects that arg empirically given. They are 
important Inasmuch as they approximfte closelyto the immediate 
data of experience, 

. b) Nextecomes the grade of gegeral concepts. These reiste to 
number, matter, form abstract space and the like. These are not 
wholly empirical, but still they have a great sdifntific value, 


_.(c) Lastly, comes the final grade of- most general concepts, 
These are the concepts of reason—ihese are metaphysical in character. 
The three concepts of this grade are: God, soul and the world. But 
since these are the most general concepts, these are, in Wundt’s 
opinign absolutely devoid of representative contents 


When thought arrives at this third grafie there appears the possi- 
bility of metaphysics in the proper sense of the term. The world, 
' Wundt argued, must be cognised either as a material unity or as a 
spirittial unity, and Wondt finally chose it to be a spiritual unity. 
The type offactive consciousness that is immediately given wo US is 
our own will, and so the ultimate con:ciousness has, for ‘ts object 
‘an’ infinite corporeal will’. ‘And this will is God. The type of 
philosophy that speaks of a:static and rational Absolute is ‘empty and 
comfortless’, and it exhausts itself in the description of certain ‘eternal 
order aijd relations’. On, “the other hand, the will-conception of the 
reality has the advantage of explaining: the changes and operations 
of cats@ in the outer: world as well a he’ psychological s'rivings of 


the finite. s -lves (ipeluding their: dist efforts at creating values and . 
tie adco. Lm. dpi e 


à ie : 
9 15 In his emphasis on the zctive chéractar f the, E Wundt might have’ been 


< 


infiuenced by Fichte. e e. TE 
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Moral experience is an integral® part of human experience, and 
as such it forms an important subject for philosophical discussiofis. 
But Ethics, Wundt thought, sbould be independent of metaphysics; 
it, however, presupposes social psyehology. The  indffidual, he 
believed, is not an isolated unit, but is%ssentially linked up with the 
life of the people, nay, with that of mankind ir general. The commo 
ties are those of speech, religion, social habits and custéms." Indeed,, 
the most potent of all factors influencing and moulding an Seawind 
is the social'ife. No one can escape from it. And it is only by 
participating in the mniversale social life fhet an individual can make 
progress, that he is able to look beyond himself. When an individual 
goes beyond bimself, new subjective motives and ends make their 
appearanfe, so thates metamorghosis of ends (in Wundt's phraseofty, 
‘heterogeny of ends’) takes place. An obvious consequence of this is 
that an individual striving after moral progress cannot be fully cogni- 
eant of the whole end beforehSnd—he cannot foresee what sort of 
transformation his ends nay undergo in future. 


It is held by some that at first individuals were alone and then 
they were forced by circumstances to form themselves into a society, 
Wundt rejected this view entirely and held that the context of indivf. 
dualism is a later emergent in the midst of social context. The 
conception of a primitive isolated man is a pure myth. 


The difference between the individual and the social consciousness 
is that the former is creative, while the latter is retentive. What 
the individuals create is ietained in the social consciousness., Any, 
ethical system, to be practically effective, must take’ into aécounf the 
individual ®& well as social, the a as well aw objective, 
wili.!? 


Though Wundt wanted Etbics to avoid all sorts of speculation, 
specially those that are metaphysical in nature, yet he found that 
Ethics involves certain problems which are of deep metgphysical 
import—this is the reason why Ethics passes over into Banoo ny of 


religion!". ; ] 
er lu S x "riam. ed a 
a x . 
. ] j f i . 
nig 

5 Tn Wundt's opinion Hegil’e ethical system is one-sided indsm epel laid 
sole empbasis on the universal or social will as the only moral force (which is thus simply 
objective in character). . $- 


. M From a different stpndpoint. Bradley also came to the conclusion that morality By 
it self is incomplete and transcends.it@lf into religion. (See his Ethical Studiesg p. 814). 
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We have toyched of the mafn features of Wundt’s System. 
But*so vast and varied is his system thatit is very difficult to epi- 
tomize itin a few pages. Before we conclude we should make a 
brief assessndeht of his manifold cefitribetions.: 


"^ Regarding Wundt’ 8 contributions to Psychology we may say 
that he it was who for the first time made a persistent effor in secur- 
G S sound experimental base for the science of Psychology. He 

**was probably the most compfehepsive expression in his time of 
ihe scientific forces that werg remaking peychology.'''? But modern 
psychologists, though they respectfully ‘acknowledge the pioneer work 
of Wundt, would hardly accept the existential and structural standpoint 
of his is psycholog y, nor would they regard introspection as the sole 
method of psychological investigations. *Wundt wès a supporter of 
what is called ‘mental chemistry’; he believed that a mental siate is 
usually complex jh chéracter—it is aftep a sort of compound which is 
to be analysed into simpler elements for the purpose of study. The 
' simplest elemevts in the psychological field*@re, as we have seen 
before, sensation, image and feeling. And it is this outlook which 
is, challenged by most modern writers. Mind, it is generaly held 
now-a-days, is a dynamic entity to be studied chiefly in its beha7.oural 
expressions. Further, though the utility of introspection is not Cenied 
in all quarters, greater emphasis is laid on objective methoc. It is 
true tat in Wundt's psychological and philosophical treatises there 
is frequent reference to Will; but as will is not, in his opirion, a 
simple state, be did not place it on the same level with sensation, 
image and affection which are charac terised as simple elemenis. As 
-à wesull the basic characte” aus. / sychology remains st®uctcral in 
outlook, and it remains open 5 ihe charge of i ignoring the dynamic 
aspect of mind.'? d d 


Indefd, it is not simply the system of Wundt, but the existen- 
! tialistic: or structuralisü system as such, that is now relegsted to 
ihe past." But though past, “structuralism remains an im>ortant 
"chapter of the history of Western Psychology. And as regards 
Wundt, $t “must, be, admitted that without. his efforts Psyzhology 
perhaps ve not, ive athieved its present status as a science. 
To refgr hijemethod or to modify his ‘outlook is not to mini- 
mise his M iii as a. pioneer in qe field ; but it simply 
°18 Murphy, op.cit., p. 149. ee \ 
19 Anothep defect t structuralism is that it avoids & a. meanings and values. 
2:09 @ ; Ü : 


4 ^ . a 1. r 
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eindicates the living, growing chargcter of ike Scienee of Psychology 


itself.?? . 
e e 


XIH . * 

Wundt’s epistemological approach is somewhat, novel. He 
started from objective present ftiong and tried 1o reconstruct the 
subject by psychological means. Though ai first sight it appears 
tbat he was moving towards rigid objectiviem, he was, in fact silently. 
building up psychological idealism. *As Maciniosh: remarks, ‘“We 
must maintain, then, that this apparent rea_ism is simply an original 
psychological idealism, sucheas we might, expect would appeal to a, 
structural psychologist like "Wundt.'"?' In fact, Wundt seems to 
be wavering between Objectivism and Psychological Tdealism. 
He was, on me one hand, eager for maintaining the gnirid- 
independent objective charatter of objects, and regarded, on the 
other, that the objects as we experience them are images of the 
mind. He thus tried to effegt « recociliatiof befween the objecti- 
vistic scientific attitude of the age and his own psychological attitude. 
But it is doubtful ifMe was successful. What is the character of the 
objective presentations from which Wundt started? They do not 
at the initial stage bear the stamp of thought. But shorn of gll 
impress of thought they are in effect the generic images. “To 
stop short at this point would be to lend support to some form 
of nominalism. But nominalism, pure and simple, is an untenable 
position. And so Wungt had tp speak of the thought &ctivity 
of the ego which empirically originates categories. But it is 
difficult to understand how the ‘categories can. perform their 
universal function if they originate out of partécular senseexperiénces. 


To me out of the shéll.of the particilar objective conteh? 
Wundt took recourse to the _self-tranecending activity of thought 
which. proceeds by stages. It is not clear what led him’ to 
discover the three stages. Even if it be granted that® thought. 
moves only through these stages, it is not urderstood how thought 
carries on the task of generalisation and what content is left, 
over as ə result of this process. When thought arrives at the" 
third. and last stage, it is said to give us “‘three corfeepts of 
reason’ 2 viZ., God,- soul BET the world. Bu: if we enquire into 


20 Some of Wondt’s a theories were cálled in questicn we asses. 
Thus Tifchener, one of Waindg’s ardent supporters, rejected his Tridimensicna! theory 
of feeling ` as logically incémpete. ‘psychologically unsound’ snd ‘experimentally unjuati- 

. fiable-' (See Titchener, A feat -book. of Psychology. pp. 251-83), 
3. p, C. Macintosh, The ProWtem of Knowledge, p. 118. ' A" 
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e 
their content, we find to our - utter gdistnay that they are nothing 


but concepts without content.2? Mor thought, as it moves, proceeds 
by *emptying out the given and at its highest phase it stops by 
giving us perhaps what * may be called a flatus vocis (or, a 
contentless *@ncept). As Ruggiero remarks rather trenchantly, *' 
having reached theegoal cf his ph@losophy and found it a cipher, he is 
now merely trying toe fill the void by packing into it his own 
preoccupafions® and endowing it with a reflection of his own logic’s 
impotence ; but the cipher remains the cipher it was proved to 
be." * Thug the metaphysical edifice Which Wundt ‘sought to 
establish on an empirica$ fSundation tumbles down. Wundt’s philo- 
sophy ¢ries to move in diverse directions, and yet it fails to 
reconcile them ; as a result mauy of the issues raised by him 
rema®n undecided—it starts with a purely empirical position gnd yet 
it tries to construct a metaphysics of transempirical entities ; it 
starts with a. pan,objectivistic outlook, and yet it reduces the 
objects to ‘objects of experience" ahd finally to images ; it starts 
with particular objects, and yet it tries to,glerive the universal 
categories from them. 

Again, Wundt’s conception of the Self is not a. happy one. 
Be first. of all deprived the self of any substantial characser and 
then attributed to it a kind of creative vital activity, Ascription 
of some kind of activity to Self or Sol might have been necessary 
for Wondt, for otherwise wherefrom could he get the synthesis 
that underlies the knowledge situation? But he should have borne 
in mind that mere activity cannot hang loose in the air apart 
from ` some substantial reality. Moreover, the, activity of the soul 
‘cannot be "just a vital activity—it must be more thag that; it 
bunt be a. kind of rational activity belonging to a conscious 
substance. i . ° 

His. emphasis upon the conscious character of tha reality, 
however, becomes prominent in his doctrine of pan-psychism 
which hg accepted on evolutionary grounds. It may be that 
,consciousness has evolved, by a slow process of evoluticn ; but 
this does not justify us in holding that matter as such has an 
inner; -paychic. life. Atdeast at thé present phase of our kiaw: edge the ' 
question honn De left an open one. | 

e we le T ; imd 

3 Cf, Alictta : "Re. (Wundt) retain the concep it ü ptesentation which does not. 
Dear the imprint of thought, and siops short at D generie image,. which for some 
redhon or 2: her is quU to keep the characte n ọbjaptivi v.” (Ideclistic Reaction 


Against Scion Say NR 
B didoka kug UM Modern Philosophy (Eng. , riis. J 1 
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Wundt’s ethics has the merit of being based on an examin- 
ation of the social phenomena from the psychological standpoint. 
Wundt attached great importance to the existence of human 
society as ‘the weightiest “df all historical facts’ and showed 
that an individual cannot have an isolated life. He also drew atte- 
tion to some of the important social evils. 

But Wundt’s ethics entails a sox of Sean ina dualisnf . 
between ‘universal will’ as the final" goal and the ‘individual will’ « 
striving after it. Further, ehe did not also clarify the concept of, 
‘heterogeny of ends". It involves some sort of shifting of values. 
Wundt seems to hold that in such shifting of values the end 
constantly changes. But it may be that shifting takes place, not 
because the end changes, but because newer means are thought of as 
being more adaptive to the end. New conditions may arise in 
course of moral pursuit which, raay also lead to ‘the change or 
metamorphosis of ends. Wundt should have gone into greater | 
details as to the vafféus causes that lead to heterogeny or meta-." 
morphosis of ends Jt may also be questioned whether Wundt 
was right in his attempt to keep Ethics independent of Meta- 
physics. In fact, he could not himself stick to this position. Ås 
Hoffding points out, “hig ethics finishes by passing over into 
speculation or belief." ** It would indeed have been better for him, 
had he recognised from (he beginning the close tie between fithics 
and Metaphysics. 

% * kd * e 
. : . i m 

We lave come to the ehd of our brief survey of the mani, s 
fold aspects of Wundt’s vast system. Though his psychological 
standpoint has been rejected by many writers, it is acknowledged 
on all hands that in the domain of the Science of .P&ychology ` 
he is the true leader who was able “to allure to brighter worlds l 
and lead the way". And as regatds his philosophical? outlook, 
we may say that it is in many ways typical. of centémporary * 
» Western thought. P may bé that his system stands in *need of 
correction (specially " in. ‘respect of its mtthod), but still it iNustrates 
how far an open-minded ‘and bold empiricist may proces. syen, in the 
sphere of metaphysical speculation. * 


% Harald Hóffding, Co odern ifie p. 36. 
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THE INTEGRITY OF THE MAHABHARATA 


"TV. * 
e 


* ANITÉOTTAN Taomas, M.A. B.L. 
s Banaras Hindu University 
. 


NARAYANEZYA SECTION: TH RELÍGIOUS UNIFICATION OF* RIVAL 
SYSTEMS AND VARI@US CULTS UgDER LORD NARAYANA 
e 
The Narayaneeya section, which occurs in the concluding part of 
Sanés Parva, is supposed by many critigal scholargas a late interpela- 
tion into the main body of tho Epic. But according to this study, 
this Section is got oply an integral part of the Epic but also the logreal 
culmination of*the religious missin of the Mahabharata. Zor 
Bhishma’s calculated narration of the ancient discourses, which is the 
kernal of the Epic, attains its fullness in the Narayaneeya Section, 
in which the disorganised Vedic theism is unified and the rival sects 
of Sankhyas and Yogins are finally merged with the Vedie Dharma. 
The votaries of conflicting systems and the devotees of diverse Gods 
are rallied round Lord Narayana, to whfm all are yoked with one 
pointgd devotion or Bhakti. The Supreme Iswara of the Mahabharata 
is Narayana and the religious message of the epicis the religion of 
devotion or Bhakti. 


"To understand the peligious message of the Narayaneeya Section 
in thb right perspective it is of paramgunt importance to keep in mind 
the.underlying unity of the spiritual message of the Epic and its essen- 
tial identity with’ the Vedic-path of sacrifice. The contral message of 
the epic ys Karma Yoga, which is only the Vedie-path of sacrifice in 
the armour of ‘Yoga’. “Yama and Niyama and one-pointed devc tion 
to sware’ , Which constitute tke nucleus of Yoga Sadhana, are the 
fundamental basis of Karma Yoga, Karma Yoga has two insepa able 
aspects  Nishkama: Karma and one- pointed e devotion to Ísvara. 

Without fixing the "nfnd apon the- urichanging Supreme Iswara, no 





body can: uin(gin that evenmindédness iti àótion. which is the essence -. 


of Nishkama® Karia.’ That is, to. ay. "Nishkania Karma and one 
pointed Bhakti to Tow wa are the ethical "ande religious aspects of one 





discipline 3, both are -o aolimentary to^ ài other and constitute one 
’ spigitagl path—the pith of Karma Yoga. In Ahort, the superficial 
"3 on39p@ vy s c 
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“listinction usually drawn begweeneKarma Yoga ande Bhakti-marga is 
grosslye fallacious and mislead?ng, One-pointed devotion or Bhakti 
to Ishwara is as much an integral part of Karma Yoga as it 1s of, the 
Yoga Sadhana of the Yoga system. $ . 


Karma Yoga is apparently a sygthesis of the sapere paths 
and the Vedic path of sacrifice, bats enly in appear&nce." For Karma 
Yoga is in fact the inner-most soul, the spiritual essence of the grass 
institution of Vedic sacrifice. Vedic sacrifice has been 'lesigned to 
foster the spirit of renunciation of material possessions and of devotion ` 
to God; and the sacrifice itself is an extrovert expression of these two ‘ 
aspects; renunciation of weglth and 'defotion to God. This spirit: 
of renunciation and of devotion to God, which is explicit in the Vedic ' 
sacrifice, is immanent in Karma Yoga. Whereas the Vedic sacrifice 
enjoins, the sacrigpe of tha, fruits of one’s actions as an offeitag fo 
God, Karma Yoga prescribes the sacrifice of actions itself with one- 
pointed devotion to the Supreme Iswara. Thg important point to be 
noted is that both the ethical ar religious aspects of Karma Yoga, 
viz., the spirit of regynciaiion and of Bbakti to Iswara, are implicit 
in the Vedic sacrifice; Karma Yoga is only the Vedic-path of sacrifice 
in its fullfedged form. The Epic, it is noteworthy, does not either 
deviate or even supplement the Vedas, Sut only reveal fully afd 
demonstrate convincingly the esoteric docttines of the Vedas and Vedic 
institution in such a termindlogy as to suit the spirit of the time. 

The Mahabharata emerged in the Epic-age in order to re-establish 
the sovereignty of Vedic*Dharma over the entire Bharat Varsh. This 
is the target towards which the Epic move: with irresistable vigour, 
and which is finally attained in the concluging section of the Santi 
Parva. Ngrayaneeya Section presents the sublime picture of thé final 
religious unification of rival systems with the Vedic Dharma: Expand- 
ing to its full dimensions, Vedic Dharme re-absorbs the straying 


children of the land into its elastic-fold. A 


Bhakti-marga or one-pointed devotion to the Supreme Iswara is 
the linchpin with which the conflictitig sects and uncoorditfated cults 
are unified into an integrated whole, This medium of unification,® 

. namely, “One pointed devotion to. the Supreme Iswara”, iseno doubt 
the religious aspect. sai ‘prominent ; du Yoga discipline, Yoga system, 
on the one hand,, believes i in ne Supreme Toward; i giten other 


* The author of the Matapfarata ia ‘hide but piy for the Seiya: -Joga ethies, 
and contempt for their philošophy. lie repeated criticism of "Swabhava-vada' in the Sfnti 
parva is only an indirest. priticis¢ | @f: the Sankhya-yoga theory of the pargmount role of 
Prakriti in the Samsara. à . "m LM 

c " LT 
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hand, prescribes*complete surrender and one-pointed devotion to? 
Iswara for attaining emancipation. ẹ Fhe author of the Mahabharata 
selegted tbe ‘‘Efantika relipion'" of the Yogins as the basis for the 
religious unification of conflfcting sects. The choice of the “Yoga 
theism'' fog ghis role was nof digtated, by caprice. In fact, Vyasa 
had little discretiqn in the chpice? because no other alternative 
would have been so much true to the Sanatana Dharma or as much 
suiting to he objective situation. 

A bare survey of the objectfve problems of the Epic-age would reveal 
that only the rgligion of devotion to One Supreme Iswara coyld act asa 
„unifying force to re-establishethé integrity $f Hindu cominunity. The 
Vedic xeligion was on the verge of disintegration on account 
of the emergence of uncoordinated cults. In order to preserve 
the ywity of Vedic religion, it was necessary that the devotees 
of different Gods should be rallied round one Supreme Tswara. 
Not only for the unification of Vedic cults but also for the merger 
of Sankhya- Yoge” sects with the "edle Dharma, it was absolutely 
necessary that there should be one Supreme Iswara. Yogins, who 
were devoted to One Iswara, could not be pursuaded to compromise 
with the diverse Vedic Gods. A union of Yogic theism with 
the Vedic Dharma was not even negotiable except under the 
banner of One Iswara. Reflecting over all these aspects, Vyasa 
extolled Narayana as the Supreme Iswara with a view to satis- 
fying 2 vogins as well as to unifying tbe various cults. And 
since Narayana had been traditionally edentified with Purusha, 
ths followers of Sankhya system also could be sentimentally united 
under Narayana. 

The ifstallation of Narayana as the Supreme Iswira alone 
cannot estab*ish the union of Sankha Yoga systems aid Vedic 
Dharma. As long as the Vedic sacrifice of animals in honour 
of Gods continued as a fundamental principle of Vedic religion, 
"the oppofition of Sankhya-Yogins would continue with undiminished 
animosity. , Sankhya-Yogins, fixed as they were upon the religion 
et ‘Universal ahimsa’, had nothing but abhorrence for the sacrifice 
of animals in ‘Hono of Gods. Actually the Vedic sacrifice, 
which bad been designed to foster’ “the spirit of renunciation and 
of religions | devotion, had. already - "degenerated into a corrupt 
institution, eusefil: ‘to“none except the greedy" priests. This Vedic 
institution could no more be of any sérvicé either in fostering religious 
dewolion or in sustaining Vedic theism: The institution was so 
guch decayed that it could not be revivdll to`its/ pristine purity and 
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virtue. A change was necessasy. The soul ofe Vedic sacrifice 

must be put in new forms. ® Vyasa felt the pulse of the time 

and did the needful. Animal sacrifice was. discouraged, Instead of 

the apparently conflicting concepts of*Pra7yitti Dharma and Nivritti 

Dharma,  whole-hearted devotion, to ike Supreme, Jswara was 

declared as the true religio "the ‘ons pointed devotion to . 
Iswara’ practised by Yogins was accepted as the essence of the 

religious attitude ; and it was amplified as Bhaktimarga and was, 

put at the centre of Vedic Dharma The religion of devotiofi - 

or Bhakti could reconcile Sankhya Yogins as well as sustain the. 
Vedic iheism. This is, broadly speukigg, the sábile logie behind, 

the religion of whdle-heartéd devotion to the Supreme Narayana - 

dealt at large in the Narayaneeya Section. 

Naturally the question erops up: Why, of all Gods, Nayayana 
is taited as tite Supreme Iswara. * Tc a superficial observer it 
might appear as a choice from equally gcod or equally bad alter- 
natives. But that is only aş seperficial appearance. There are 
profound reasons for placing the. crown upon Narayana. 

Narayana figuré&* in the Rg Veda itself. The Rishi of the” 
Purusha Sukta (hymn) is Narayana (Rg Veda-X-90). It is very 
significant that the term ‘Narayana’ is idsntical in meaning with 
Purusha, The idea of “Purusha Sukta’? is that the whole universe 
is the universal Purusha in sacrifice, celekrated by the Gods. The 
inner sense is that the Samsara is a veritable sacrifice, the only 
subject matter of whic) is the universal Purusha, the * whole 
Reality and substance of this phenomenal word! 

In ihe Sathapatha Brahmana, Narayans. is expressly identified 
with Purusha (XIV-8-4). Aud the Purusk# Sukta ides is ye-estas 
blished md ‘even further edeveloped. I5 is said ethat Purusha 
Narayna, having performed the Pancharatra sacrifice which involves 
the spiritual sacrifice of Purusha, has become the whole world 
(X11I-6-I). e 

Narayana is identical not only with Purusha, but also with Vishnu. 
Vishnu is an important God of tbt Vedas, the God who, with 
three strides, created the universe and transcended it. In the 
Sathapatha Brehmaifa, Vishnu. attains, the, status. ot: thé Supreme 
God. "Even in the- Upanisads;:  Vishnit is accorded. à Supfeme posi- 
tion, as the ultim te:-goal of.miàm is recarded. $e the realm of 
Vishnu (Katha- 1-8-9); Phe. identity of Visanu.:and Narayana is, 
however, expressly affirmed . for ‘the first time in the c 
Aranyaka (X-1-6)4  " .e*-— 
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If Narayaņa and Vishnu aye idgntical, there can be wo 
question on the identity of Vishnu® and Purusba. Although their 
identity is not,affrmef expresslf anywhere in the Srutis, it is 
tacitly acknowledged in the Sathapatha Brahmana. In that work, 
on the one hand, it is said that Purusha Narayana, by virtue 
of Purusha” sacrifice, has becdMee the whole universe; and on 
the other hand? in the same work, Vishnu Himself is personi- 
fied as the sacrifice by means of which the Gods obtained the 
» whole world t. 2-4). Curiowsly enough, the place where the Gods 
performed the sacrifice (Vishnu* Himself is sacrifice) is Kurukshetra 
(XIV-1). This personification of Vishgu as sacrifice, coup! led with 
the concept of the Safasara as a ‘Purusha medha’, is virtually a 
‘declaration of the identity of Vishnu and Purusha. In this context 
it is enlightening to note that the, cosmic form revealed by Lord 
Kidna i in the battlefield of JKurukshetrf is the frrible form of the 
Purusha medha. The idea of the Purusha Sukta (hymn in Rg Veda), 
which has beep? amplified in the,Sathapatha Brahmana, and which 
recurs with slight variation, in the Atharva Veda, Vajasaneyi- Samhita, 
and Taittiriya Aranyaka, is finally demonst®ated by Lord Krishna 
in the Bhagavad Gita. Narayana is, therefore, identical with Vishnu 
and Purusha; and the crowniog of Narayana in the Epic as the 
Supreme Iswara is only. the legitimate execution of the great destiny 
of Narayana written in the Srutis. 


dhat Narayana is identical with Vishnu and Purusha, does not 
by itself give one an adequate*idea of Narayana. To have a better 
notion of Narayana, the significance of the name Narayana must be 
i geepuered: Discoursing about the origin and significance of His 
variaus names, Krishna explains to Arjuna : '' Eternal asi am, I am 
the One solb refuge of all men. ‘The waters have been called by the 
name of Nara, for they sprang from Him called Nara. And since 
the waters, in former times, were my refuge, I am, therefore, called 
by ihe" name of Narayana” (Santi-849-39), Narayana is so-called 
becausesHe i is dwelling 1 in that, ocean which has sprung from Nara or 
Purushé (man). But whgi could be the. meaning Of waters or ocean ? 
To take it. at its: face. meaning . that _ Narayang has been dwelling in 
waters, is “ti et Hio: words at ‘pias level". ae. 








The words. ò ihe Srutis “have: diferent 
illustration of the. different grades’: -of ; mênh 
God in the Anusasana Parva is mot 








t ides of meaning. In 
$, thé discourse of wind 
: pontine. Wind God says to 











Karthyavéra Arjuna : 
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* “Some persons there awe, destitute of wisdom? who say that 
Brahmar was born of an Egg. From the , original Egg, when it 
burst forth, mountains and the points of the compass ‘and the watgrs 
and the Heavens all sprang forth into ‘existence. This birth of the 
creation was not seen by any one. How then can Brahwen be said 
to have taken his birth from the owginal Egg, when especially He 
is declared as unborn ? It is said that vas, increate space is ihe 
original Egg. It was from this increate space (or Supreme *Brahma) 
that the grandsire was born. If thou” askest whereon would the 
grandsire affer his birth from increate space, rest, fop there was 
nothing else ?—the answer may be givén er,the following words:- 
There is an existent "Being of the name consciousness. That mighty. 
Being is endued with great energy. There is no Egg. Brahman, 
however, is existent, He is the*creator of the Universe and its Kiseg” 
(Anusasana Parva-158-16-19). j 

The Rishis of tbe ancient world conveyed their teachings to the 
masses by means of myths and fctklóre. The highest ‘reality, being 
above name and fromg,can at best be conveyed by similies and 
metaphors. And the popular myths and traditions are only the 
gigantic editions in flesh and blood of the metaphors with which 
the highest truths are conveyed at the first instance. Ilowever, the 
highest doctrines are transmitted by these Inyths through generations 
without any damage to their real sense. 


In the discourse of wind God, quoted above, the consmic*Egg 
is interpreted in the first instance as increate space. When the 
question is pushed to the logical extreme, the final truth is declared : 
“There is an existent Being of name conscigusness, enqQued ‘with 
mighty energy. There is no Hgg. Brahman, however,is existent. 
He is the creator of the universe and is king’’. If this very same’ 
symbolical intérpretation be applied to the saying that ‘Narayana 
dwells in the waters that have sprung from Nara’, the sense of it 
would be this: Narayana is the Supreme Purusha dwelling in the 
consciousness (ocean) that has sprung ‘from. man (Nara). That is 
to say, Narayana is the real Purüsha abiding in. the consciousness 
qf man. He is the: universal Pürnsha ‘who. dn ‘identical wath” ihe 
twenty-fifth topic of thé Bankhya system. ‘aswell 26 vith , ile ‘Supréme 
Tswara of the Yoga ` stem which: conceives Is rn supreme 
Purusha and regard: Him: as: a “Macro Yogin. "Po gum? “ap: “ Narayana 
is the universal Purusha ° "who. is identical with Vishnu, the Vedig 
God ; He is also identical’ wish ‘the individual Purusha (the highest, , 
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iwentififth topi) of the Sankhys gysitm ; ; and He is also identical 
with the Iswara of thg Yoga system. Narayana is, therelore, ihe 
appropriate G&d who can unify the Vedie culis and absorb the 
Sankhya.Yoga secis.* It “can now be confidently asserted that 
the choice Narayana as the Supreme Iswara has been true to the 
traditions, consistent with metaphysical truth and appropriate to the 
geligious mission of the «Epic. : 
Altlfougle the religious unification of diversa sects under Narayana 
ds finally established in the Narayaneeya section, the basis and 
foundation has been laid for it from the very beginning of the Epic. 
The Mahābhārata comments with a gevoted obesiance to Narayana 
-“Omle Having bowed ‘o Narayana and Nara, the most exalted male 
being, and also to the Goddess Saraswati, must the word Jaya be 
‘utteed’’. All the eighteen Parvas eof the Eşic begin with this 
obesiance to Narayana. Narayana is here expressly declared to be 
the Supreme, Pugisha. Nara and Narayana are the two souls 
mentioned in the Vedas and illustrafed in the Upanisads by means 
of the well known metaphor of ''the twa birds on the same tree'' 
(Mundaka Up.-3-1-1-2). The association of Nara and Narayana, 
objectively embodied in flesh and blood in the Epic in the unbroken 
“sssociation of Arjuna and Krishna, is in reality the co-existence in 
the individual of the mfnifest soul and the unmanifest soul, the 
ego soul and the real soul. The Bhagavad Gita is declared by Lord 
Krishna, who is the charioteer of the human organism—the inner 
controller, the Purusha, dwelling in the consciousness of man. 
Lord Krishna is the incarnation of Narayana, who is the inner soul 
* of all creatures. Thus the whole Epic is imbued with the spirit of 
Loré Nara ayana. e 
Tn the Mahabharata the author hie not only built up the Supreme 
Lordship of Narayana, but also gradually established His identity 
with the twentififth topic of Sankhyas and the Iswara of the Yogins. 
All the philosophical discourses in the Epic emphatically assert the 
identitye of the individual « ‘Purusha and the Supreme Purusha. 
’ Narayane has also ‘been: squared with. the "Yoga concept of Iswara as 
a ‘Macro Yogin a Narayana . is :extolléd“as ‘dhe, Supreme Iswara who 
kei. delight. in rope. spórd :Krishna-who?ig^the incarnation of 
Narayana js arily a "Yogiswara" Thus: Narayana has been 
endowed ` Sut: ;al the attributes: “neseabary.-to: -absorb the Sankhya 


Yogins. 
. 

















This is the ewa and T "Background of the Narayaneeya - 
, | Segtiog of the Mahābhārata. The immediate context: ‘of this Section 
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* ` " " 
is furnished by the ever inquigitive Yudhisthira who raises before 


Bhishma the question: ‘who is ife Supreie God and how should 
He be adored so as to attain the highest end? Bhishma in his own 
classical way answers the question by reciting the ancient narrative 
related to the visit of Narada tothe White island ene the “conscquent 
discourse of Lord Narayana to Narada? "n 


— 


Once in the Krita Yuga—Bhishma begins the naryative—Narada ] 
happened to come by chance to the hermit of Rishi Narayana and? .* 


. Nara. Tothis utter surprise Narada found Narayana performing 


his daily rites. It was inconéeivable to the eage that Rishi Narayana, . 


who himself was the Supreme God, should indulge in perfprming 
rites in honour of somebody still superior to him. Questioned of 
ihe reason behind, this inconfprehen:ible phenomenon, Narggna 
said to Narada : That which is eternal 8nd ‘mmutable, unmanifest 
and inconceivable, is called the indwelling soul of all creatures. That 
is called by the name of Kshetráinft. Transcending the three attri- 
butes, He is called Purusha in the scriptures. That all-pervading 
soul, which is made up "ot all -existent and non-existent things is 
adored by us.. There is no higher deity or Pitri than He. He should 
be known as our Soul. Itis Him that we worship. Those persons 
in‘ this world who, filled with his spirit, become fully.and conclusively 
devoted to Him, attain ends that are much higher, for they succeed 
in entering Him and, becoming merged with his self’ (Santi-335-27-44). 

Having heard this bef discourse of Rishi Narayana, Narada 
proceeded to white island to see Narayana in His original form. Now 
Bhishma breaks the narrative-of Narada's visit to white island in, 


order to give a proper introduction to the white island and the religion -` 
of devotion practised by the denizens of that island. This introduc: - | 


tion is furnished by the story of King Uparichara, which Bhishma 
narrates to Yudhisthira (Santi- Chapters 336- 333). 


The narrative related to King’ "Uparichara; otherwise vanos . Vasu, 
is both interesting for its form’ and isistructive for its ideals. King 
Vasu was one of the celebratéd K Kings of the Krita Yuga, who was 
„absolutely devoted tosLord Narayana. The Xing performed all his 
sacrifices in due omm. according. to: the Satfwata . ritual, the most 
‘notable feature of: “whichi was that’: 3t involved’ nó nj to animal 
.life. Narayana was: ‘highly pleased ‘with the absolute" “dêvotion of the 
King and especially: with: big sacrifices which was injurious to no 
„animal life. The Supers esa consequen:ly showered all his 


blessings upon: thé i ET. E 
. 


of £u hy E ob ~ 
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Blessed as h& was by the Supreme Jewara King Vasu attained 
great prosperity which was duly geleBrated by a great horse sacrifice. 
Tha horse sacrifife was officiated by none other than the celestial 
Purohit, Vrihaspati. the rfost salient feature of that sacrifice was 
that ‘‘no anjgals were slain in i „The King had ordained it so. 
He was full of qompassion. e Sure and liberal mind, he had cast 
off all desire, and was well conversant with all rites. The requisites 
-of that sacrifige were all collected from the wilderness’’ (Santi-337- 
*- 10-11). Narayana became highly pleased with the sacrifice, but He 
9 took His share of the srcrificial offerings without being geen by any 
-body except the King who Was an Whole-hearted devotee of the 

* * great God. 

Vrihaspati became furious at this conduct of Narayana, and 
insisted that the great God should openty take his share of offerings. 
When the attempts of King Vasu and others failed tò pacify 
Vrihaspati, the Risbis, Ekata, Dwita and Treta, addressing Vrihaspati 
and others, satd : "The Supreme God Narayana would reveal Himself 
only to those who obtained His grace by whole-hearted devotion. 
Once we had observed great penances on the banks of the ocean of 
Milk in order to obtain a sight of Narayana in His own form. Then 
aS invisible being advised us to go to white island. Further the 
voice said; '"The denizens of white island believe and worship only 
one God. Go thither, Ye asectics, for there (fl have revealed Myself'* 
(Ban1j-387-28). Accordingly we went to the white island where we 
could see nothing. Again we practised severe austerities for a hundred 
years. Then we saw the denizens of the island, who were whole- 

." hearted devotees of Narayana. Although the Supreme God revealed 
^: - Himself to'the denizons of the island, we could not see Him. Again 
is ' an invisible" voice told us that only the whole-hearted “devotee of 
Narayana could obtain a sight of Him’, Hearing this gpeech of the 

, Riehis, Vrihaspati became pacified and he completed the sacrifice 

* . suspiciously. 

King Vasu ruled the land: for many, more years. And after his 

e death, the King ascended to Heaven. But unfortunately the virtuous 
King committed : a blunder which. entailed his. fall from Heaven. 
While i ig Heaven, "KingeVasu was involved: in ‘a. ‘dispute between the* 
Deities .and Some foremost. Rishia. : The dispute wa on a very serious . 
issue.. To 'putetlie. i issue in the words of.- "Bhishina: “The Gods once ' 
on 8 time, addressing many foremóst: of eBrahmanas, said to them 
that sacrifices should be performed by: offering. up "Ajas' as victims, 

' * By, thg ‘Aja’ should be understood thé: * goat and” ‘no other animal. 
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“But the Rishis said: The Wedic Sruti declares thal in sacrifice the 
offering should consist of (vegetable) seedg. Seeds are called ‘Ajas’. 
It behooveth you not to slay goats. Ye deities, that cannot beeihe 
religion of good and righteous people, in whic: the slaughter of animals 
is laid down. This, again, is ate drita age. How cameanimals be 
slaughtered in this epoch of rightgousness'’ (Santi-398-8-5). Whar” 
the deities and Rishis were arguing on this serious issue of the senee 
of the Vedie Sruti concerning animal Sacrifice, KingeVasfi happened 
to come that way. Both the parties * accepted King Vasu as the © 
adjudicatos of the issue. Moved by partiality for the deities, King ' : 
Vasu pronounced the verd%c, that sacriffeeshould be performed wiih: 
animals. The Rishis became furious at this downright parwality of © 
the King. For otherwise how could King Vasu who had always 
performed his sagrifice accgrding to Sattwata ritual which irfeived 
no injüry to animals, pronounce his opini in favour of animal 
sacrifice? The Rishis cursed King Vasu, whọ immediately fell into 
the bowels of earth. Although Palfen, the King ever” maintained his 
whole-hearted devotign io Narayana. Pleased with this unabated 
devotion of Vasu, Narayana Himself rescued the King to the region of 
-Brahman. 


This isin short the story of King Uparichara. This story is 
very notable for more iban one reason: First, the Vedic Bruti in 
favour of animal sacrifice is finally re-interpreted. It is éstablished 
that the Vedas prescribe only sacrifice with grains and nof with 
animals. Second, it is designed io show the superiority of ekantika 
Teligion of whole-hearted devotion to the Supreme Narayana, and of 
the supreme merit of Sattwata ritual which does not reguire ‘animal 
‘sacrifices. e Thus Vedic sacrifige is rendered 1nobjectiqnable ‘in the 
eyes of Sankhya Yogins, and the religion of devotion to the Suprerie 
Iswara is introduced to unify» all under the tanner of Vedic Dharma. 


— With this introduction to white island and the religion of devotion , 
to Narayana, Bhishma resumes the narrative regarding g, Narada’s | 
visit to white island. ` Arrived at the white islerd, Narada: „worshiped, 
the Supreme N arayana ` With his whole heart and soul: ` Narayana 
could not but be gracious: o such a whole heagted -. devotes .:- Narayana 


. did reveal his- utiiversal form! to the- ‘ange and He delivered His Tap 


’ message (Santi Chapter: 340). 





The universal form ef: Narayana is as m ‘idnificant as His 
discourse is. The unity” df -the Absolute and the integrity of Veflic 
Dharma i is objectively deméristrated i in His universal form’; ` while ine 
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his discourse thé oneness of Realty is explained and the ou osoph¥ 
of the religion of one- "pointed devotign is expounded. 


«Addressing Narada, Narayana first declared: “As you are 
whole-heartedly devoted*to me, I grant you a darshan in my universal 
form. Onlyeby absolute devotiop ong can obtain a sight of me. 

“Those whose mindseare fully concentrated upon me become emancipate 
amd finally merge into my own self. There is no other way to attain 
‘to me save*by wnswerving devotion.’ 


But what is the anel of this whole-hearted devotion or ; Bhakti 
: to the Suprem? Iswara ? Narayana explains this religion 5f devotion 
"to Vasudeva : “That which 1$ One and Indivisible,. which is Indestructi- 
ble and "ternal, and which is identical with the twentififth (Purusha 
of Sankhya system), is ‘the -eternal supreme soul and is known by 
the ime of Vasudeva’. Vasudeva is the» sole realy of this, mobile 
and immobile universe (To understand clearly the religion of Vasudeva 
it is very importamt toe note the sig qpifcance of the name Vasudeva. 
It is explained that Narayana is called Vasudeva because He is the 
home of all creatures. Vasudeva literally moams the universal soul 
which is the foundation and home of all creatures, Santi-342-40). At 
the time of universal destruction, the manifest Prakriti disappears 
in unmanifest Prakriti, which in turn disappears into inactive 
Purusha. There is nothing higher than Purusha. And Vasudeva 
is the eternal Purusha, the soul of all creatures. Jiva is only a form 
of Vasfideva, and is also known as Sankarshana. From Sankarshana 
issues Praddyumna or Mind, which is the source of Anirudha or 
Consciousness. And the whole mobile and immobile world takes 
its risé froma Anirudba, Vasudeva is, therefore, the foundation as 
well as the only subsisting reality of Jiva, Mind, Cagisciousness 
and -the whole manifest world. Emancipation consists in attaining 
io*Vasudeva, the supreme soul which ‘is the home of ll creatures. 
.Jiva cane attain ‘to Vasudeva only by. fixing the whole mind upon 
` Vasudeva, who is ihe supreme soul. Whole-hearted devotion to 
Vasudeva, Se: ‘the gure way to emancipation’ ( Santi-940.90- 40). 


To put” the “argument Briefly - ‘Emancipation “consists in being 
liberated: "from: ‘thes bondage s s this iso, 1 dodi; -The only way 





unchanging dues sul which i is, ; the: sole ‘ality at this universe. 

Thai supreme soul which is the "Borne; obs all creatures is called, 

pando: To attain to Vasudeva one * ‘gould | be. qoe heartedly 
é ‘ a4 


. pu A 
* So 
e . 


^, @iseourses in the: Epie, including: the Git: hate certain salient 
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wlevoted to Him. Vasudeva,being,the universal soul, the sole reality, 
devotign to Vasudeva is ind@d devotion to the Real, which alone 
can liberate one from the unreal and lez3 to the Real. Absolute 
devotion to supreme Iswara is the supreme way to emancipation. So be 
devoted to Vasudeva whole-heariedly. . Thie is the religion of devotion 
to Vasudeva—the religious mesage délivered by Narayana to Narada. 
But there is a metaphysical fallacy in this phenomenon "of 
Narayana discoursing in his universal form, io Narada; The ultimate. 
reality is the formless supreme soul.** How can Narayana, who if 
nów endowed with a universal form,” be identical with the formless 
supreme soul, Para Brahmai. Anticipating sais metaphysical objection . 
Natayana says: “I'am known as Purushe. Without acts; I am 
ihe twentiffth. Transcending attributes, I am entire and indivisible. 
Tam above all pairs of attributes and freed from all attachggnts. 
This; @ Narada, fhou wilt Tail to understand. Thou beholdest me 
as endued with a form. In a moment, if the wish arises, I can 
dissolve this form. Iam the sugyeme Lord and ‘he preceptor of the 
universe. That which thou beholdest of me is, O Narada, only an 
illusion (creative Maya? ôf mine. I now seem to be endowed with 
the attributes of all created things. Thou at not competent to know 
me. Ihave disclosed to thee duly my quacruple form. I am the 
doer, the cause and the effect” (Santi-340,41-46). The senae of these 
verses is that Narayana is ihe formiess supreme soul. The form 
revealed to Narada is the universal quadrupls form of Narayana—the 
form of the universal soul gs the bome of all creatures. 
The universal form of Narayana i8 very instructive, since it 
demonstrates at once the unity of reality and the integrity of, Vedig 


: Dharma. The whole manifest world, all the Gods, Rishis? Prajapatis, : 


Pitris, and¢he Srutis are shown*as integral parts of Narayana. With. 
reference to his universal form Narayana seys to Narada : ‘Behold ip: 
my body the éleven Rudras, the‘twelve Adityas, the eight Vasus, the 
two Asvins, all the Prajapatis, the seven Eishis, and thé foremost 
Prajapatis. Behold also the Vedas, all the sacrifices, plants and 
herbs, penatices, vows and other observances. Behold also in-me Sree, 
Lakshmi, Kriti, and the Earth with-her’hump, all oceans arid Druva, 
the foremost lumifiary? Béhold also dwelling i- ‘tie 


$e 


- tie- lio thrte Gunas 


CODE UM E EMEN RET E a 
* The Vedentié &teüdpoint of the Mababhardta is" cb7ioU8. 






All 'inajor philosophical 
r e | Msdanéic features : the 
'ecneept of Brahman’s' day and. night (theswhole eamsare. is -only-Drahman's day); the 
constant use cf tbe ctlebrated: Upanisddic sithilies end netéphord; the highest reality i$ 
declared as formless Brahman ; te highest knowledge ie acknowledged to be the knowledge 








of tbe identity of Atman and Bralirfan; self as existing wit] in and without; the emandfpa- 
Poe State is declared.ag a state otnqp:duality. 
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which are formless’. 'Banti-340-50-56) ^, The whole manifest word 
is thus shown as dwelling in Narafana, the supreme soyl. The 
integrity of Vedig Dharnf is demofistrated : all Gods, Prajapatis, and 
Pifris are reduced as floatmg forms in the supreme soul. The Sankhya 
Yoga concept of the duality of Prakriti and Purusha is objectively 
contradicted”: the three Gunas weesMown as dwelling without forms 
“in the universal Pürusha. Thuf the unity of reality and the integrity 
6f Vedic , Dharma are objectively illustrated in the universal form of 
“e Narayana. . 
Brahma and Siva are cofrelated as the creative and destructive 
_ modes of Narayana. Narayana says that “Brahman, who is ‘an 
` eternal deity is employed. in attending to many:of my concerns. And 
the detty Rudra, born of my wrath, sprang from my forehead” 
(Santi 840-49-50). 


Poio paying ny our to Karih, Narayana identifies? Himself 
with the Iswara of . system. For Narayana says: ''Learned 
preceptors with setfied convictions deduced from the truths of Sankhya 
philosophy have spoken of me as Kapila endued with the puissance 
of knowledge, dwelling within the effulgence éf*Surya, and concentrated 
in Yoga...In the Yoga scriptures I am spoken of as oné who takes 
delight i in Yoga’’ (Santi-340-66-67). 


Narayana concludes «His discourse with & prophecy of his future 
incarnations. With regard to the incarnation as Krishna, Narayana 
says, “At the close of the period joining the Dwapara and Kali Yuga, 
T shall again appear in the world taking bi&th in the city of Mathura 
for the purpose of slaying Kamsa’’ (Santi-340-86). 

. The discourse, delivered. by Narayana in the ancient Krita. Yuga 
` to Narada, is the cream of the Narayaneeya section. Its gchievements 
‘are remarkable : Disintegrating Vedic Dharma is unified and the unity 

Mat Reality is demonstrated. Vedic. religion is squared with the 
ekantika religion of the Yoga system. Vedic sacrifice has been purged 
off i its, animal sacrifice and. rendered agreeable to the sentiments of 
ihe compassionate Sankhya Yogins. In the words of Bhishma, this 

e discourse is ‘‘a great. Üpenisad which ik perfectly consistent with 
the foyr Vedas . and,. in harmony. with: ihe; .Sankhyá-Yoga". Not 

^. only the religious üitication.' is. declared i in words, m is also embodied . 
'and demonstrate the universal. form of. N arayana.. 






With this ‘discourse of Narayana, thé eels mission of the 
Epic is complete. The rest of tha. 'arayaneeya section is & 


‘commenitpry, 8 working out of ihe: delis ofc ‘the fundamental 
6 e eu MEN Syke: 
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Winciples of this discourge. The concluding « verses of the 
Narayangeya section are remarka®le, as they proclairn the accomplish- 
ment ‘of the religious unification pursued in the Epic. Having 
narrated the various discourses Vaciampayana concludes the 
Narayaneeya section as follows : ‘“There are diverse kinds of „cults that 


go by diverse names such as Sin&hy, Yoga, the Pancharatra, Nodes. 


and Pasupati...... In all these cults, it is see- that * Narayan is thie 


one sole object of exposition. According 1c the Scriptures of these . 


cults and the measure of the knowledge they contain, Narayana is the® . 


one sole object of worship they incfleate. Those persons whose 


visions are blinded by darkness, fail io wndgrstand that Narayana is . 


the supreme soul pervading the entire universe. Those persons of 
wisdom who are the authors of the Scriptures say that N arayana, who 
is a Rishi, is the one object of worship in the universe .....”’ ' (Rgpti- 
350-62-69. - = T: o 

That the conflicting systems of the Epic- age, viz., Sankhya, 
Yoga and the Vedic Dharma with ijs diverse cults,” are S orgitalls and 
basically identical is the thesis spontaneously demonstrated by the 
ancient discourses narr&ttd by Bhishma from his death-bed.* The 
natural corollary of this thesis is that the Sankhya Yoga systems and 
the mutually jealous cults current in the Epic-sge are a degeneration, 
and perversion of their true original counterparts. This is the thesis 
and the implied corollary worked out in the intellectual laboratory of 
the Santi Parva. One admirable feature of this synthesis is that it 
has been established in anciegt times jn the original literature through 
the mouths of the ancient teachers. And the ethical and religious 


unity of these systems in the Krita Yuga is objectively presented to, 


the Epic-age in the immortal personality of King Janaka. and in the 
unforgettable*universal form of the supreme Lor: Narayana. 


This is the answer of Vyasa to the complex problems of the Bie 


age, an age that was being stormed by conflicting systems. an 

submerged in ethical chaos and spiritual crisis. Vyasa placed® before 
the Epic-age the glorious picture of the ancient Krita Yuga when “thero 
was perfect ethical and religious unity ‘amidst diverse systems and 
cults. Exhibiting his: ideal - pictute of thé Krita ‘Yuga, Vyasë calmly 
' gdidressed, as it were, thé *people of the Eipic-age 4. " RC OE TENS 

; ‘Dear childréii, why: are.you quárrelling "with each. other: r "Your" 
"behaviour is very: : childish’ ‘and utterly’ disgusting. : , Open’ your eyes and 


` * Bhishma from his death bed apifolds the picture of the ideal Dharma (identical in 
diverse systems) of the fatya-yuga. Apd Krishna delivers in the fidid of , Kurukshetra 
this ideal dharma of the ancient Pur ques This is the link. between the Santiparve and 
the Gite, QU X e 
Eg ate . 


x ox - 
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look at the ancfent Krita Yuga ad seeehow harmoniously your great 
grand-fathers, who fougded thesy diverse systems and. cult&, lived 
together.. T'hey'tegarded Pravritti Dharma and Nivritti Dharma as 
complementary to each* othér, and not as two contradictory . paths. 
You see thateSankhya Yoga systengs and other cults were current in 
~that glorious ages But all thee Systems and “cults were perfectly 
consistent with the Vedas and were regarded as the paris of one 

"whole. Por ¿ll those Scriptures expounded the same One Indivisible 
Supreme Soul to whom one-pointed devotion was enjoined by those 
Senptures. Where were no contradictory efhical paths i& that Satya 

*. Yuga, but only one spir&u&l path: thpg*path of Karma Yoga. - All 
people» notwithstanding their partiality to particular systems, treaded 
the path of Karma Yoga with one pointed devotion to the Supreme Soul, 
Nawayana. That supreme path of Kagma Yogi, you can see in its 
perfection in King Janaka. All of you keep in mind ihe path “of King 
Janaka, and fqllow,his footsteps with Whole- hearted devotion to 
Tswara, and atfain perfection.” — * 9 


Pes Vyasa, however, does not stop with only an exhibition of ihe 
ethical and religious unity of the Krita Yuga. The ethical and 
religious discipline of the Krita, Yuga is:declared to the Ejpic-age 
through Lord Krishna who is the incarnation of Narayana., The 
logical link between the Gita and Narayaneeya Section i is noteworthy : 
Lord Narayana, while delivering the religious message in the Krita 
Yuga* (Narayaneeya Section) prophesied bis future birth as Krishna 
at the close of the Dwapara Yuga. It is in “fulfilment of that prophecy 
Narayana himself is reborn as Krishna in the Hpic-age and delivers 
*in the field of Kurukshetra the religion of the Krita Yuga. This is 
l the ldbical ‘setting of the Bhagavad Gitg in the Mahabharaty. . 


; Conceived as it is in the womb of the Mahabharata, the Gita i; is 
usos of the whole work. The éssence of the eighteen Parvas 
- of the Mahabharata is epitomised in the eighteen Chapters of the 
Gita, and delivered to Arjuna who is the embodiment of the, Epic soul 
in. crisis. * Gita is the remefy administered, to enre all the ills of the 
age. Aud the God. who administers this’ spiritual: zi dieine.i is one who 
. ls acceptable o all sects. and . cilts. For; Krishna ie ihe incarnation 

“is th: Vishnu,- th ie God. He is 









Spatial jinbi of the crisis of dus ‘sogiety: and family on m of 
the popular tendency to-cast; off swadharma and to ombracg the ethical paths of Sankhya-yoga 
with their ‘Ahimsa -Command’. Gite demanetrates“ the: imperative character of the Vedic 
path of kerma: one must perform. his swadhatma® even. -if it involves the slaughter of 
“teachers, fathers, sons. grandfathers, figere B E E in- Jew, stans brothers 

* * and otheg relalives" (Gite 1.24. — - c at 


vd t os 
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afso the Purushottamam whoeis idestical witk the Purésha, the highest 
topic, of the Sankhya system * However, Frishna is primarily the 
Yogiswara, the Iswara of the Yogins. Over and above, He is ghe 
Supreme Lord of all cults, as He himseif *declares in the Gita: 
*"Phose who worship other Gods also &jorship me, though igperfectly''. 

It is thus the Lord of all sec ts and quits who is edelivering to ihe- 
Epic age the true path of emancipation : the path of Nishkama Karmg 
with one-pointed devotion to the supreme sou —the spirstual*discipline | ; 
of Karma Togt, 


The identity of the Vedig Dharma with She Dharma expounded 
in the Epic 1s proclaimed by a tategorical declaration of the identity U 
of the authorship of the Vedas and the Mahabharata. In the Santi- 
parva, in Chapter 350, itis sajd that the Vedas were arranged in the 
Krita Yuga by RishPApantara*tamas, wha was on that account ‘came 
to be called Vyasa ; and it is this arranger cf the Vedas, who, having 
been reborn at the close of the Dwapara Yuga as Xrislfga-Dwaipayana, 
composed the Mahabharata. Tbus, the very same Vyasa, who 
arranged the four Veda&,is the author of the great Epie of India: 
the very same mind arranged the four Vedas in the Krita Yuga 
and the Mahabharata—the ‘fifth Veda’—at the close of iiir 
Yuga. 

From this general survey, of the Mahabbarata, it is evident that 
the whole work is effectively held together by an all- comprehensive 
logical scheme. In fact it à said in, the inircductory chapter of the 
Epic that the Mahabharata is a book of gres; wisdom, ‘‘with subtle 
meanings and logical connections, embellished with the substance of, 
the Vedas’ (Adi-1-18). Whether or not the *5gical scheme unfolded . 
in the preset study is the ‘logical connectiors’ spoker of by the . 
author of the Epic, i is to be adjudged by the authorities on the subject, 
However, the ‘unity of the logical scheme of tke Mahabharata is now 
asserted as demonstrated. And it can be asserted with c8nfidence 
that the Gita is not only an inseparable part, but it is also the essence 
of the Mahabharata. Pate, vig 


The logical scheme demonstrated, here is the: key to. unlock the 
*treasure house of the Mahabharata. When thie encient: en cyglopaedia 
ig unfolded with this key; one can see the. clear pisture of the ancient 
Indian culture and. civilisation ‘of the epic aga. ant ‘most. salient 
feature of the epic age: Wis ‘the: encounter of -Vedis ; “Dharma. with the 
fnllfedged systemis of Sankdtya and Yoga. - Vede Dharma of cours8, 
successfully reasserted Cits. “authority. But the impact of* thege twin e 
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systems upon Védic Dharma Was enonéiheless remarkable. Vedic? 
‘Dharma was purged of its animal sacyifiee (and probably Hindu Society 
ğradąally turned fo the ideal of vegetarianism) ; and Vedic theism 
embraced the spirit of the ‘Ektntika’ religion of the yogins (Santi. 
Chs. 335 to 698). The Mahabharga however arrested the rising tide 
of Sankbya- Yoga systems, and lg fhé foundation for the eventual 
assimilation of Sankhya-Yogins. 

Inciderfally it may be mentioned that the ‘middle path’ and the 
‘Nirvan’ of Buddha can be adefuately appreciated only when viewed 
"against the historic background ` of the well developed systems of 
Sankhya and Yoga. Buddhe’s 'ntiddle path™ i is primarily a middle path 
"comparedeio the extreme spiritual paths “of Sankhya and Yoga. As 
against the razor-edged path of yoga on the one hand, and the path 
of’ kneavledge and life long Sannyasa * of the Sankhya system on the 
other hand, Buddha preached the ‘middle path’ for “attaining émanci- 
pation from the ‘Samsara’. And as against the Sankhya-Yoga philoso- 
phy which expdünded the reality *og both the Jiva soul and the 
Prakriti, Buddha pronounced the unreality of both. Neither the 
Jiva soul is, nor the world of Prakriti is: bolh are unreal. When 
one realises the unreality or ‘Sunyata’ of both the individual jiva 
ang, the objective world of Prakriti, one attains ‘Nirvan’. To attain 

to the Unmanifest, one muste negate not only the manifest Prakriti 
but also the manifest individual Jiva soul. e 

It js true that the critical attitude of the Sankhya-Yoga systems 
towards the Vedic sacrifice was carried to ss extreme by Buddha: 
Buddha vehemently criticised the ritualistic Vedas and the Vedic 
sacrifice, But the remarkable truth is that Buddha accepted the 
theory of Karma and óf rebirth and the Eternal Law (Sanatana 
Dharma) ; and to the question about tfe reality and natfe of the 
‘Absolute, Buddha pronounced the answer with a Profound Silence, 
which indeed is an eloquent demonstration of the non- -duality of the 
Absolute : “the questioner and the questioned as well as the question 
sink in-thegleop silence of the ee 
e pe ve eee eae ae 


uent: that Büddlia* 8 middle ey is the’ ‘middle’ path compared 

to the extreme paths of spiritual Gsceticism: : gnd materialistice hedonism;.. logically involves 
the absurd alirmation that im ancisat. “India. materialistic hedonism had been s path of 
emancipation. "To... the- jatertalistio--who did nob belieye inss ‘soul and much less in 
liberation the, qustigte ‘path of emancipation. Sitgply. does ' “not: erise., The three well 
developed spiritual ‘paths:of pré- -Huddhistie India (according to. bis study) were the Sankhya 
path, the Yoga path and ‘the Vadid :path ‘of. -karina. ' - Buddha’ -gondemned the Vedic path 
of kerma; and’ discarding the “extreme pátlis ot: Sankhy@and’ Yoga, Buddha propounded 
the nfiddle yath. The firat discourse of Buddha, as compesed-after his death by the disciples, 
was perhaps designed to forestall the degeneration. of iile T as “one of enlightened 
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The first part of this study ef the integrity oftthe Mahabharata ' 
thus ‘comes to a close, furfishing the basis for the second part : the 
unity of thought in the Mahabharata. fh this second part, , three 
aspects of the Dharma expounded in the Epic—Epic philosophy, 
Epic Ethics, and Epic Theism—arg unfoldec and their upgerlying unity. 
is demonstrated ; and it is conchided with an essay on the Gita*. 


* The second part slong with the first part will be shortly published by the mira as 


a book entitled : ‘The Integrity of the Mahabharata’. we 


(To be concluded.) * 


INDIAN SOLDIERS IN THE BATTLE OF 
" «MAURITIUS 


*. EJ ä P 
e B. BissoogpoxAL, M.A. 


z During, the days of the Napoleonic wars there was no love lost 
between England and France. To the average Frenchman England 
s was perfide Albion. The hatred that he nursed for Englishmen was 

extended to everyone who wag associated vain the latter. 


Some 200 Sepoys had been imprisoned in the Isle of France or 
Mauritius. They lived at Grand River North West village. The 
part fethe village that was occupied by them is known ‘to De day. 
as the Campdes Cipayes. x 


The Sepoys lived to see the British | capturing the island in 1810. 
Those soldiers ôf the British army *that were late landed, hurried 
and marched intoG.R.N.W. Even if the Sepqys of that village had 
been absent-minded they could not have refused to be roused by this 
unusual spectacle. 

Es A, Naval Battle 
The British had sustained defeat only three months earlier in 
the natal fight that took place in South Mauritius. They fought 
single-handed. The resounding defeat proved to be an eye-opener. 
It occurred to them that the collaboration of Indian soldiers was a 
desiderátum. They had,been victorious in Rodriguez and Bourbon 


where they were accompanied by Indian, soldiers. " 


The Sepoys or Indian soldiers stepped in and the French were 
defeated in no time, The British sdldiers and their fomrades the 
'Sepoys landed in Mapou, North Mauritius on the 29th of November. 
On tbe. Ist “Of. ‘December a battalion of Sepoys occupied Long 
i Oni the 2nd the yen was s surrendered by eee 






T A regarding 
They had con- 





E Men as gioni di 


siderable grounds; for; Jong 
? AT m QA 
1 Tha Heal Indian People. p. 198.7 VU Nan geb dst A s 
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" The future Duke of Wellington did not tyrn up 
* 
: e 
Had the expedition been sent earlierg it would have had the 
future Duke of Wellington as leader. Then it is not Sir Robert T. 
Farqubar but Sir Arthur Wellesley who would have been the first 


governor of British Mauritius.. , €, e 


The expedition had long been "delayed. Elphinstone wrote *in 
1796 :— 


“The Isles of Mauritius offer therfiselves as most conveniently - 


situated foy our operations and the “Major-General haying expressed ® 


his ability to furnish 5000 mn for the p&rgose with every requisite. 


appendage and the’ necessary implements, I have consequeng]y deter- " 


mined in concert with the Major-General that no time should be 
lost in preparing to undertake an Attack against those FrenchJsles, 
and evéry exertion is now making for this cesirable attempt and I 
hope little doubt is to be entertained for success should it be put into 


. Se 
execution. 9 * i 


The Mauritius is {ke only place in these parts in the possession 
of the French, its present utility to them is therefore considerable, 
and affords every refuge and shelter to their Cruizers in these Seas, 
by which the British Commerce is greatly annoyed ; upon thgse 
grounds the subduction, of it becomes an important value to His 
Majesty's Service...... . 


But, altho’ the prgceeding has been thought advisable, and 
engages my most sanguine wishes, I have counciled with the Major 
General on the indispensable duty incumbent on us to suffer no 


dazzling expectation of conquest to relax or using evexy endeavour. pU 
for the ceréain security of our possession obtained, upon this colony,. 
to which every other consideration must yield, and nothing be attempt- ` 


ed which coutd probably afford'a distant hazard of its being attacked - 


by the Enemy...... ”’— (Elphinstone to the Admiralty, 307.1736). 


Sir Arthur Wellesley’s big brother was -Governor-General of 


India. He too ‘realised that it was of the utmost importance to 
capture the Tsle of France. On 1. 12. 1800. he wrote this letter ; d 


“My dear Aifhur; ita a cq C o 
It is difficult. to" ‘conceive the quel which r feel. jor. ihe- -duccess 
. of this enterprise. agaist- the Isle of Frünée; L look: tiffon’ it; however, 


‘to be certain, if ihe Admiral shall. act. ae cordiality, alacrity and 
vigour, and. s “really get to inéet with all those qualities i in hm. 


š e. 
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Great jealousy will arise among thg General officers in consequenge 
of my employing you; but I emplo you because I rely on your good 
sense, discretion, activity and spirit, and I cannot find all those 
qualities united in any othe» officer in India who could take such a 
command., 


By iha Adéle, I shall send, Y full instructions ; in the mean 
while I wish to apprise you that if you shotild succeed in taking the 
Isles of Brange and Bourbon, I mean to appoint you to the govern- 

* ment of them, with the chiet military command annexed. 


Ever, my dear" Arthur, 
e Yours most affectionately, 
T : Wellesley.” 


ee Preparations were almost complete, for a chapter of Wellington’ 8 
Despatches, edited by Walter Wood, reads : j $ 


‘‘Appointed to command this force, to be employed at Mauritius, 
or in the Red Sea, 1 in the event*'ofeorders from Europe to that effect ; 
or to be ready to act against any hostile attempt upon India.'' 


'The island was destined to remain Isle of France for a decade 
more. Sir Arthur was stricken with fever and he did not turn up. 


“e Itis when Lord Minto became Governor-General of India that 
the expeditionary force that was to win: fame was sent out from 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and Ceylon. * 


The Decaen Brothers 


. .As in India, there were two brothers in the Isle of France. One 
was.Genéral Decaen, "the last governor of French Mauritius. Had 

- the future’ Duke of Wellington afrived he would hate had to fight 
someone else. Decaen became governor in 1803. The Decaen 
brothers were still here in 1810. 


Instead of Wellesley John  Abercromby led the expedition. Sir 
SamueleAuchinuty had been. gingled out but when the time came for 
e the, soldiers to start’ ‘it was Aecided to send Kim. ta. Je ava. 


l | Sig John Aberciomby was twice. made. _piisoner. "The first time 
he wag. kept prison UN a a Brenth j R in X809 nd was 8 set at liberty 





they forced ' a British: tiis ite “to- str ike, p dtu]: ly nae the vessel 
"carrying, the Commander of the- British: expedition oe ae 

|. cays 
. - @ 
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e He had a narrow escape. “This vessel was retaken the same 
TM rdi . 


Abercromby was lucky. When “Auchmuty" had te be displaced, 
a brother of his, James Abercromby, was Meembar of Parliament. 


There are good reasons for „belieging that if either Gar Arthur 
Wellesley or Sir Samuel Auchmufy hoa come out,to Mauritius the 
Sepoys would have been happier. ^ R 


Abercromby’s behaviour has something to do with*that of the A 
British officers who gave offence in India and thus paved the way for 
the great rising of 1857. . 

For one thing, Abercromby was a Jat General. It will be 
remembered that Lord Wellesley alluded, in t:s letter to his brbther, ` 
to-the jealousy that could arise among the Generals. 


When he came t? know th$& Sir Samael Auchmuty would Tead 
ths expedition Abercromby said: “This would be an unmerited wound 
indicted upon my character." ail heresis, however, ho dgubt ibat Sir 
Semuel would have been the right man in the right place. ‘Having 
attained to a captaincy, Ife*served in In lia ( 788—97) at Seringapatam, 
etc. A lieutenant-colonel and G.C.B., he was one of Baird’s chief 
lieutenants in the desert march to support Aberzromby (not Sir John). 
at Alexandria. He captured Montevideo in 1306, and after wards" 
commanded in the Carnatic, in Java, and in Ireland . . .’”2 

He succeeded in snatching away the honour of RS the 
expedition. ° 

And Sir Samuel was of P great an ability that even Lord Minto 
effaced himself when he was in his presence in Java : 

“I have been most foriunate," states Mints, “in Sir 8. Auch- 
muty, not only as a General bubas a gentleman. Collisiqn has been 
entirely excluded from this joint service, and the most cordial harmony ' 
has prevailed between us. Indeed, I have taken care there should. 
be 30 collision by effacing myself entirely till the conquest wasemade, 
anā the moment came for assuming the government ; taking-care. that 
one eun should be in à eclipee while the othér was shinning in ne Same. 


hemisphere.” 9 SO nu P 
Tt must be, borne, i in, bina that i in nava, too there wore Sey? 









1 H.G. Keene, ‘His f ^ ; 

2 Chambers's-Biographical rj. i | ow 

3 The Brittsh Fleet,’ on EE with. ta aine less thin. siabty- ond 2 sail; 
arrived off the ccast cf Jaya Siy: ‘July, and: Iänded on 4th August; 1811, the Governor- 
General being present in person, an the J and forces consisting of 6,000 British and 6,00 
Indien soliders under ‘the > general splen tir s. Auchn: ur- H, G. Keene, History o 
Indic. e 
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. Jealousy abd justice go ill togetheg. Abereromby who despifed 
the Indian soldiers, held the Whitfs in high regard. As goon as he 
was told that some British officers’ misbehaviour had annoyed the 
Whites of Mauritiusehe paid the latter a visit and assured them that 
there woulg be no repetition of euch. an offence. To have been all 
attention when &he Whites were’ in trouble and to have been rude to 
she extent of sending back to India all the Sepoys on the plea that 
they ha@ ‘numerous prejudices’ that could only make misfits of them 
in the Mauritian society, characterised a British general who hag been 
one of those, who did not do ihe British Empire good. E 


After the lapse of afcfntüry and a.» fait there is the feeling that 

' Aberctomby’s opinion was meant to prepare Mauritians for the silence 

in which the advent of Sepoys has been passed over. If some of the 

' gefi@ral’s subordinates were unfit to give in Maurigius those subordinates 
were not Sepoys. 


> ° WERE Srgogs Wes FITS ? 


- Abercromby and Sir Robert E Farquhar reached Mauritius in 
1810. They were agreed that if Indians were to be allowed to stay 
it would be a good policy to accord the favour to those who were not 

Sepoys. Farquhar was the first British Governor of the island. He 
still held that posi whea Indian convicts reached Mauritius. 


Abercromby went back to India afd a complete news blackout 
on he timely help obtained by the British from the Indian soldiers 
continued. The one wish of the Englishman was to stand well with 
the Frenchman. 

The British was Qver anxious on the one hand to make friends 
with the Frenchman and on the ojher to push the Igdians into the 
background. 

A British colonel who occupied 2 high b founded the Mauritius 
Turf Giub ad on Thursday, 12th June, 1812, only a year and a half 
after- the surrender of the island, the first-race meeting was held. at 

m -Otia de. Mars. That? was one way of. -befriending the Whites. 
Even the patriot # drien d' Epinay x was an: Niere oF horses. 






itor! AB es ‘he founder of the 
tub, who was 3 Farquhar’ 8 “frien às dismissed" by: :Governor Nicolay 
apps. Before this: dismissal ‘hie e Mon e by General 
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Hall. P. J. Bainwell asks vironieally : “Was Draper innocent of 
blame, as a founder of the Turf *Clyb obviougly should be?” It is 
only in 1948 that a British historian could be ironical: The previous 
year the Indian element had started boycotting the races. 


Far from being misfits the cenyic& were useful citizen? *who have 
been praised by visitors from time to tirge. * . 


Darwin who was here in 1836, stated that "they compareg favour- 
ably with the convicts that had been banished to New South Wales. 


In 1847Mauritius rose to fame as à postage Stamp was wrongly 
worded,? All those who have so far written, about these rare stamps 
have alluded to the convicts some of whom wera employed by thg Post 
Office Department. 

Two, decades elgpsed and Reverend Beaton, who settled mere, 
came to be better acquainted with the Sepoys. He wrote extensively 
about them : "Pat - : 

“Indian convicts were first Introduced into the colony, under the 
government of Sir R. T.«Farquhar, and were principally Sepoys, who 
had been guilty of military insubordination or political offences. Most 
of these men are now dead. A few of them are still living at Grand 
River, exempt from all toil, and supported at tbe expense of Goverre 
ment. In physical organisation and general intelligence they are far 
superior to their Coolie countrymen. Oné fine old man, living in a 
hui nearest to the sea, might sit as à modei for one of the patriafclis. 
His oriental features, tall erect figure, flashing eyes, and flowing 
beard, recall the pictures of Abraham by the old masters. He had 
been a petty officer in a Sepoy regiment, and was banished to the 
Mauritius fo& some political offence. Most of the public goads if the 
. colony were constructed by these men, with the assistance of the 
military. They worked in chains, under the superintendence of 
European inspectors, maa wero lodged i in Pon huts 1 near rue place 
of labour.” ? AI A RR. 

One would be nearer the truth, if one* were to say that those Sepoys 
would not throw. their teligion ` “overboard. “And this ~ was a heitiotis 
arime ! i A: 















Finally Sepoy canis” toist iy; but they Were not those: ae 
in conquering Maur ju is i "us 
* Vide B. Bissoondoyal, T faurit jas, E dl cR 


January, 1958. - ve err ae ` 
|. 7? Five. Years ih. Müuritius. * : ee 
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Darwin was*here in 1836: when he,firsí saw Indians. He wh? 
had an analytical mind, who was congerfied with facts, for onte cast 
evidence to the "winds and agreed that the religion of the Indians was 
but another name for superstitfon, that their good looks and their moral 
rectitude wewq as praiseworthy as their religion was condemnable : 


. "They were banished) for oguses which can scarcely be considered 
asemoral faults, such as fer not obeying, from superstitious motives, 
‘the Englisif laws. 


Convicts from India are EE, here for life ; at present there 
are about 800; and they are employed in various public works. 
"Before seeing these peopfe, I had no idew that the inhabitants of India 
were such noble-looking figures. 

These men are generally quiet apd well conducted ; from their 
outward conduct, their cleanliness, and “faithful fbservance ef their 
strange religious rites, it was impossible to look at them with the same 
eyes as our own yretcled convicts in, New auth Wales." ! 


A Royal Commission of Inquiry was appointed in 1872 to inquire 
into the treatment of Indian immigrants. Tife? Commissioners came 
across some of the convicts who had grown very old by then. They 
wyote in their report which constitutes an important document : 

* “Governor Farquhar ebtained forced labour in the shape of 
convicts ; at one time as many as 895 were here. All who employed 
them gpoke well of them. ‘Ten or twelve remain in the island." 


The convicts had been banished moStly from Calcutta. ? The 
Sepoys came from Bengal, Madras, Ceylon and Bombay. The 
convicts too: were Sepoys. 

Afe we "to suppose that ihe Bengali Sepoy makes a qguisance of 
himself when be serves in, the army and turns out a good citizen if 
he happens to be a convict? : . 

Tt must.. added that Darwin and Beaton praised the Sepoys 
but not Govesnment.servants;. O'Brien of the Police Department 
reminded trie’ of Macaulay and’ "&ipii (B. when he fell foul of Bengalis : 












us xst have met maty: ‘old, goldiei (i 


ins) whe, to my personal 
knowledge, müst-ba Been aetivel Goneorre 


BST -mutiny . 
a he wed 






*id Tournal: " Resedróhes. Chaptér XX: 
2 A: Cochin, L'abolition de esclavage. ` 
_ tuis 
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* The sincere friends qf India recollect that one of the chapters of ' 


ihe Liste Dr. Sunderlatid’s fathous work India in’ Bondage bore the 
title ‘Kipling’s Insults’. To give a true picture of India one is bound 
to refer to those who have insulted her. * In the course of this article 


we have had to take into nocogi the attitude of thosgeulers whose | 


prepossessions and self-compldcenty were shocking, who were 
hidebound with prejudice. e F . 


Á Bernis View e P 


As tlie reader comes the end of Darwin’ S ‘Journalof Researches” ® 


he finds that the author devgtes several epages io the conviets who- 


lived in New South Wales. . . 
It will not be out of place to point out that Australia's old name 


was New South Wales. Althéugh Darwin prefers the old nase he 
uses the new one too now and then. ‘While writing about Mauritius 
he likewise calls it now Isle of France, then Mauritius. It is Matthew 
Flinders who was General "Deceef's prisorer in French Mauritius, 
that christened New, South Wales Australia or rather made the new 
name popular. i 

Darwin pitied those convicts. Their weaknesses gave him food 
for thought. ‘We cannot resist the. temptation of reproducing dhe 
most striking remarks made by the observe? : 

‘Before arriving here *the three things which interested me most 
were—the state of society among the higher classes, the condition of 
the convicts, and the degree of attraction sufficient to induce persons 
to emigrate ...... 

There are many drawbacks to the coreforts of a family, the. 
chief of whieh, perhaps, is being surrounded by convict servants `. 


As -an intelligent man remarked to roe, the convicts know no ^. 


pleasure beyond sensuality . .. As to a sense of shame, such a feeling 
does not appear to be Paowa, and of this I witnéséed Some very `. 
singular proofs. Though itis @ curious fact, I was universally told 
that the character of the convict population i is one of arrant dowardice 

. The. worst. sfe 
sexisis what: "ina: 
committed ` ‘wie S 
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In January, 1836 Darwin was in Australia “and in use of the 
same year in Mauritius. |. ° 


. He was struck by th& world dt difference existing between . the 

' English convicts and the Indian ones. 
We leap from Nora Barlow’s recent book Darwin and the Voyage 
of the Beagle that the British natfirafisé could not forget the Indian 


cdnvicts he saw in "Maurifius. e wrote in his notebook : 
“Hindoo econvicts, most reins) white beards, black as 
* 'hegros, plenty of intellect.* . , Prosperity of English gotormmenl; 
' roads—contrast to Bourbon." : 


Some of the Indian convicts, if, hot all of them, had been 
` punished because they had no desire to throw their religion overboard. 
The Sepoys who were hurriedly sent back to India were found fault 
Witheebecause as Abercromby put it, they had 'mgmerous prejudices’. 
It is obvious that by ‘prejudices’ Abercromby meant ‘religious 
practices’ of the Inglians. "Numerous aLrejudices' may be equated 
with what Darwin called ‘“‘superstifios’’. 


If Abercromby.and Darwin were in the land of the living they 
would not be slow to discover how retrograde was their opinion. Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy in Bengal, Swami Dayananda Saraswati in North 
Pedia and Swami Vivekananda ‘who ‘came later, have contributed 
their mite. It is next to Impossible now dd regard the Indian religion 
as gross superstition. 

W. Somerset Maugham, for instance, is one of the AE 
of letters who admire Hinduism? His hovel The Razor's Edge is 
based on the Kathopanishad. When he had to write about Rudyard 
Kipling he did not hesitate to make it known that the latter ‘seldom 

` spokeof Hindus with appreciation. . It never seems to have occurred 
. to him that there were among them men of erudition, distinguished 
scientists and able philosophers.” . . 
The sympathy of the French settlers had to be enlisted at all 
' costs. It was not thought proper to keep the Sepoys. Their presence 
would “be a” “reminder of the; victory that.the non- Whites scored on 
othe; Whites: Whereas. the, British. forces consisted of Whites and 
pon- -Whites the’:Franch army uad “not single: Soldier who. was non- 
White, The Whites paia- ‘for. theit' 'tóolish. : ehayvioury s. jLiabourdonnais" 
' did take. the: colgureds. along: ^i b him when hé Tet the: "Tale of France 
n : j tigé of. the ‘Isle of France 
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gtood very high then.’ Had the children and grang-children of the 
brave qoloured soldiers deteriorated to such an extent tliat they could 
only be passive spectators of thé events &Hhi occurred in 1810? The 
French looked down upon the 200 Seppys that had been statfoned 
at Grand River North West. Is it strange then if they were in no 
mood to bear a hand in the figltt @ *T'hey have beeri dubbed ‘bad’.? 


6 
Non- Whites Contemned wy Both . 


In both the camps ‘the same attitude was satel with thè. 
difference shat in one case non-White$ were excluded before the batile 
was waged and in the other when the victory, had been won. ; 

At the very start Abercrdinby and Farquhar slipped into an ugly . 
intolerance. Their example was ünfortunately followed. From 1810 
onwards every avenue of propaganda has been used to belittle an 
element of the greft Mauritiin population that has served the common 
fatherland Mauritius. 

Mauritius had convictemmot oniy before Abeteroriby's arrival but 
also before the coming of the French. Ths Dutch Governor Deodati 
(1699-1708) said, afh6ngst other things, in his despatch, dated 
February, 1698 :— 

“We have not really been increased py the 84 newly-arrived 
burghers and convicts. The burghersor freemen naturally work for 
themselves, the servants havo merely relieved those who had to leave, 
while the convicts seized a boat on 11 November, 1696 and absconded. 
They were certainly recaptured, „but we can do very little with such 
rogues, who have to wear heavy irons when working in the forest, 
‘and consequently do very little. We beg you not to send such people 
any more." . a is 

Convieis were unwanted in Dutch Mauritius. In British, 
Mauritius they were a valuable acquisition io the Military Depar tment : 
” that undertook to build roads. ' " nS e 

Some of Abercromby’s British subordinates vailled for the indigna- - 
tion by the way they behaved after the victory. ` “His. Indian 
subordinates elicited admiration. . . * - 
Apercronhy and Du oe in creating , the jmpressior? 
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It has takey two decades’ to fid out the truth about the Indign 
soldiers who fought bravely in the Baile 5t Mauritius. 
e d s 


d Sepoys did Arrivé 


The tegtimony of eye-witnesges cannot be brushed aside. When 
the troops disembarked in No th Mauritius Philip Beaver, the captain 
who conducted the disembarkation, put it on record that Sepoys did 

E disembark aleng with others. His own words are : 


‘On November, 30, 1810 considerable {rouble arose from disem- 
barking- Sepoys, pioneers, and apeg at one spot when I had 
'- expressly directed anothtr®”’ ° ` 


The war was over and Sepoys were seen in tbe capital of the 
„island. Flags and uniforms were everywhere. James Prior gives a 
vivid description of the Port, Liouis of those days œ 


* 

“The British flag waved triumphantly on all the batteries ; 
British men-ef-waf rode were, nonemmb believe ever rode before; 
Indiamen, transports, ond ships of all kinds displayed English 
colours over the French. . oe 
\ Not the leat novelty were the Sepoys, a fine- looking body of men 
ap general." 

Nicholas Pike was ofa similar opinion : 


“A few days after the surrender of the Isle of France, Port Louis 
resembled a vast. bazaar, where Indian and European met for 
trade, the only difficulty being igiforance Sf each other's language." * 


It is in North Mauritius and in the capital that Indian soldiers 

" were ‘met, with for the first time. At the naval battle fought in South 

Mauritius ip August, 1810 there was pot a single Sepoy. e The French 
“won a resounding victory, capturing 2000 British soldiers. 


In December.the British.won thé Battle of Long "Mountain with 
the vatuable. -aid of Indian soldiers. The fact that latter took a 
determiping part à in it cannot be emplie et too much, 
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It was known that the island is struck by cyclones in late 
December, January and Febitiarg.* Had the soldiers landed in the 
beginning of the following year imsiead of eacountering the French a 
cyclone could have madé short work of them in a trice. When 
Mauritius was still Isle of France some 32 shins that lay in the harbour 


were sunk once. . * . 9, ° 
It is a storm that destroyed the jrmade sent "by Spain against 
England : i bd 


“Spain, or rather the empire with Spgin for its centre, "put forthe * 
all its strength, and seemed to cover the sea with a navy like the 
legendary navy of Xerxes. it bore down on ihe doomed island with 
the weight and solemnity ofea day of Judgment ; sailors or pirates ` B 
struck at it with small ships staggering under large cannon, fofight it 
with mere masses of flaming rubbish, and in that last hour of grapple 
a great storm arose œt of the sea and swept round the island, anf* the 
gigantic fleet was seen no more.''? 

In 1960 Mauritius wag siruck by an unprecadented cyclone. 
Many churches were razed to tHe ground, almost all the fishing boats 
were sunk. The 23 sugay mills that mill the cene of the mill-owners 
and the small planters were producing 600,900 metric tons of sugar 
per annum. In that year the output was reduced to a little more 
than 200,000 tons. m o 

Mauritians of light and leading had beef agitating for new schools 
to be built. A century agf, Governor Higginson had expressed the 
desire of introducing compulsory education. Far from getting i$ the 
poor saw that there was no room for their children in the elementary 
schools. A time came when the powers that be could no more flout 
public opinion. Contractors built numerous schools. The oyclone* 


1 This lette is illuminating : . 
“Calcutta : September 19, 1810 


If the troops Go not rendezvous off tle island in-time to attack by the’ middle of 
November, it is not entirely prudent to attempt if later, for the violent hurricanes which 


--. 
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proved that the Wuildings were not strong enough to resist the wiffd 
when it grows furious. e imost all the newly-built school buildings 
were blown down. Lo m 
The heat was unbeatable on 1.12.1810. British soldiers would 
probably fei budge an inch if they did not have Sepoys to accompany 
them.’ For 24 hgurs not a drop of water was obtained. It is the 
indian soldiers who cheered their British comrades up and thus made 
‘ ait possible forthe country to become, i in only a day or two, a British 
colony. 
The serwices rendered by the Sepoys were timely. « The Sepoy 
*. who was contemned as s» misht deserydt praise, Could ingratitude 
go further ? 
Had the British failed to capture the Isle of France in December 
it wald have been next to impossible Yo send an expedition to Java. 


“If the Mauritius had not fallen in December," wrote Lord 
Minto, “‘it would bave been totally 7 impossible to prosecute the views 
against Java, always combined with the former, before the rainy 
monsoons in the Eastern seas.’ 

28,590 British and Indian soldiers had bean carried by 28 ships- 
of-war and 62 Hast Indiamen and transports. The Sepoys numbered 
&740.* | 

The landing tables and diagram for only the First Division have 
been preserved so that we can knowe what were some of the boats 
used gor debarking that Division. These were: 


Ships’ Boats 


e Nisus’s Fiat, barge and two Cutters 
e Boadicea’s Flat, barge amd two Cutters d 
Africaine's Flat, barge and Yawl 
Castlereagh’s Launch ~ 
. _Ceylon’s Flat, Barge, Pinnace and Large Cutter 
E: M Flat and three eee 






I^ 


: Abéreromby küew ‘that in: the hot: Beason "éiboy: wets” “Better fitted to lead. He 
_«‘outflanked his opponent:in orthodox fashion’ sending 2 batglion of Beptys to occupy Long 
duntain 9—Q.N. Patkinsoty War in thé Hastert Seas, ‘1793-815 ^ 
i +8" Bone Fabres d Epinay;:L ` Gazette di 2. The M 
"Rauville, H. de Poye j 
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* Cornelia's Flat and thyee Cuiters . r 
*  Oornwallis's Flats, Binnace and two Cutters 
Pitt’s Plat Boats nal 
Doris's Flat, Barge and two Cutters 


Lushington’s Flats and Yaw] .* 
Alexander's Flats ° ° ° 7 | 3 
Upton Castle's Flats — * ; : 
Psyche's Flat d 


n Phoenix Flat and PO Ofitter 


Artilery and Seamer, 


` Pitt’s Da one 6 Pdr» Arty. Man 8 
Hesper’s Cutter with Lascar Gunrers 12 
Pitt’s Yew! Seaman from Nisys 

Alexander’s Launch one Pdr. Arty. Men 8 
Africaine’s Cuttemgvijh Lascar Gunners 12e, 
Alexander Yawl Seamen from Clorinde 
Phoenix's ]aunch one Howitzer Arty. Men 7 
Hecate's Cutter with Lascar Gunners 13 
Phoenix's Yawl Seamen from Doriz 

Preston's Launch 1 Howitzer Artv. Men 7 . 
Eclipse’s Cutter with Lascar Gunners 18 

Preston’s Largest Cutter, Ceylon's Seamen.! 


The presence of Liascar @unhers is proof positive that Indians 
had reached the Isle of France. The term Lascar meant ‘Maho- 
medan’ and Malabar ‘Hindu’. F. Yeats Brown's weighty opinion as , 
regards the Indian navy can on no account be diséarded : . 

“India’s Davy existed long before the British arrived on" the scene, . 

-fndeed long before recorded history ; and as far as it concerns the 
British it is the Senior Service, for it was’ formed at Surat, in 1612, 
with a fleet of four armed ships which defeated the’ ‘Portuguese at 
the battle of Swalley Roads. Until 1686 it was called the: Ha. rable 


East India Company ; S. Marine... Qe 
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In 1744 the,fleet voyaged round Cape Comorin to take part &n 
the capture of Chandernagore from, the’ French, to: Egypt ein 1801 
for the campaign under Mir Ralph Abercrombie, to Mauritius in 1810, 
to Yava in 1811, to Burma in 1824, to the Somali Coast in 1827, Aden 
in 1834, China i in 1840, New Zealand in 1845, Burma in 1852, ihe 
Persian Gulf in 1855, China aghiid 1860 and 1900, the Red Sea iu 
1871, 1882, 1885, South Africa if 1899, aud the first World War of 
. 1914-1918, . 

» © From 1880 onwards India's naval forces were named the Royal Indian 
» Marine. By then Bombay had à century-old and flourishing shipbuild- 
. ing industry, 115 men-of-yarend 144 merchant vessels having been 
constructed there. Several frigates serving undet Nelson at the baile 

of Copenhagen were Bombay-built®’”? 


e65 soon as the island was captured there was an unprecedented 
military parade at the Champ de Mars, a spot that had so far been 
reserved for such demonstrations. Only two years after the capitula- 
tion it was conferted. into a race *colirsé.” Historians are at one to 
say that 25,000 soldiers were on parade. „They did not drop from 
the sky. 

The war-ships that were completely laden with soldiers had been 
agen by the human radar Feuillafé. 

This gentleman reached the top of Long Mountain one dms 
morning and saw the ships that were so éar from the shores that they 
could not be seen by the naked eye. 

The news spread like wild fire that» the invading army would 
soon reach the Isle of France. Poor Feuillafé was kept in custody 

eto be released only when the island became British. 

Mauritius is famous for her human radars.  Feuillafé's predecessor 
was Henri Bottineau to whom Bernardin de, Saint-Pierre alludes in 
one of his works. _ . ~ 

] l Abereromby’ 3eft a a ‘legacy of hatred although on reaching Bombay 
he seemed. io have conceded that India had been helpful in putting 
i a'positiom: to dHapiqos France merere it had been possible 
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* ‘The capture of Mauritius wgs in itself an achievement of no : 
mean importance as the quotati€@n given from Lord Minto in India 
will not fail to show: , , . 

“Tn one of his first letters from India tọ the Chairman of’ the 
East India Company, Lord Minto had pointed out the importance 
:of a conquest of the Isle of F'rafice* or Mauritius, and the Isle of 
Bourbon: "The Mauritius affords af secure, port "for equipping and 
refitting ships of war and other cruisers against our tradg, agd a place f 
of refuge and safety for them and their prizes. Every prospect of the e 
enemy whiph requires a naval and niflitary force, will find facilities e 
in the possession of the Mauritius. «Trgops, stores, and shipping | 
‘may be almost imperceptibly a$sembled there, separately and in detail : 
which could not without extreme” bazard or failure, be dispatched i in 
a body from France.’ Twice during the administration of ord 
Wellésléy, had expéditions tô the Coast ef Malabar been sent out "from 
the Mauritius, and the capture of British merchantmen even in the 
Bay of Bengal had grievous» bumjliated the Goverfynent of India, 
which would at once have resented the injury by a descent upon the 
islands, but for the fefusalof the Admiral on the station to act under 
any orders unless issued through the Admiralty. 

In 1809 no fewér than six Indiamen were taken on their voyage.” 

And Abercromby had the heart to Jnslign the Sepoys! THfSy 
were despised so that when the centenary of the battle of Mauritius 
was celebrated no mention of them was made. The Whites vied with 
the British to celebrate the centenary of the defeat inflicted $n the 
British in the naval fight. 

If someone dared to say that the Sepoys ought not to be denered 
by the British it was retorted that they were nat good soldigrs! ' 

Ld 
e . 
The Sepoy was every inch a Soldier 
From ihe time Indian soldiers first went out to Europe down : 
to the days of World War II the soldier going out from tif Indian '* 
sub-continent has always won -the pr: aise of friends and foes alike. 

“The Sepoy was every inch à ‘soldier. „There is reason to believe, 
tbat: ithe “Biitish. oft ers Who had to command’ ‘Sépoys to fight i in any . 
"country of ‘the vit ‘had. no:catise eio bo shamed c of their. nes d 


sifuté : zo stato that. P officers - 
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that natives dmessed and. drilled as Europeans fought in this wer. 
These were the first sepoys in India. *@ In the time of Xenxes, the 
Indian soldier who waf not known by the name of Sepoy, made a 
name for himself : . . 

*Xerfeg (456-465 B. C.) utilized his Indian provinces to secure 
an Indian contingent, to fight his* battles in Greece. It comprised 
‘Gandharians’ as well ase ‘Indians’. The former bore bows of reed, 


' and shori* spears for fight at close quarters, while the latter, clad in 


. 
*. cotton, also bore similar bows and arrows tipped with iron. These 


Indian troops were thus the first Indians to fight in Europe and must 


*,have marched throughe the *bloody defiles of Thermopylae. They 


rendered such a good account of themselves i in this war in a foreign 
land that they were detained, after the retreat of Xerxes, to take 
parteén the Boetian campaign by the Persian commander, Mardo- 
nius (Abbot’s History of "Greece, vol. ii). Besides infantry, India 
supplied Xerxes with cavalry and chaniols, riding horses, as also 
horses, and wild asses, to drav* this TWariots, together with a very 


large number of dogs ( Herodotüs, vii, 65).”’ : 


Writing about the contribution of India at the time World 
War I was declared, Basil Mathews's enthusiasm becomes contagious : 


% “But when all is told the strangest story remains—one that 
reads like an Arabian Night’s romance, yet is the. solid history 
of our own day. No one living can*have remained unmoved by, 
or will ever forget, the thrill of emotion that quickened the 
pulse of England when India offered herself with Oriental 
lavishness . 

The ae of Jndia was first bailed with pelting roses at 
Marseilles, eand was sealed in blood when the [dian troops 
captured Neuve Chapelle. From that. day to this in Gallipoli 
and Salonika, . in Palestine, : Mégopotamia and nf Africa, IndiaW 


* has giwen | of ‘its best in the strange war of the sahibs across | 


the ‘black water .''? 

TA fontury age Governor Higginson, (1851- 1857) who could 
? not introduce. compulsory education "becbuse: hé; s antag. mised. by 
- the; Bast fodi. ‘Company K [i 
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Wossibility of having such an aymy that would be pf great use from 
several points of view : dl 9 

"Sir J. Higginson pho had * served - ‘several years in the Indian 
army, observed that the Immigrants cainé from the districts and castes 
which supplied that army ; severgl first rate regimeyte could be 
raised out them . ae 


0 . 
An Indian force organised in Mauritius would be at hand 


and effective for a campaign on the coast of Afric, Madagascar ' 


or the Red Sea, Mauritians of Frengh "origin could be brought to 


enter it. "There are mutual sympathies between them and the . 


Indians. They are familiar With the dialedts*of the latter.” 


As soldier the Indian is second 4o none. © 


Although the choice of the typical Indian will fall on peace if he 
has to choose betwe®n war anti peace, he 4s not known to have had any 
aversion to the science of warfare. 


"Sir A. M. Elliot teffsis* that the Arabs leaint the manufac- 
ture of gunpowder from India... 


© o 
It is said that the Turkish word top and the Persian 
tupang or tufang are derived from the Sauskrit dhupa. The dhudpa 
of the Agni Purana means a rocket... e’ 
The Atharva Veda .shows the emplôyment of firearms with 
lead shots (i. 5y. The Aitéreya Brahmane describes an arrow with 


fire at its tip. e 


e . 

In the Dig Vijaya portion of the Mahabharata, Sabha Parva, 
it is said that Sahadeva crossed the sea and brought many islands 
under his sway.” * : z n 

In theelsle of France Governor Decaen, himself a general, 
‘unconsciously paid the Sepoy a compliment when he exhorted 


his soldiers tò see to it that* the Indian soldier is caught. He told 


them that they would be allowed to convart every . ‘Repoy into à * 


uode EM a 


12 í 
- Nothing was so. deàr: to ‘the heart of tis average. French 


colonist. as the institution of sliver 3 Bac aud Barnel, wo represen- 
tatives of. thé. Frenth. Goverimén ^ arriged:’ “here = in. *1796 to 
prera upon the: Fronek settlers, to Anwani thei ‘slaves: they ‘were. ` 
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Nor were (he British rulers who: succeeded the French ong 
well disposed towards o unfortunate elaves.! 


« No French soldier dated io cintas a single Sepoy. 


Some of the governors were critical of the attitude of the 
coloured pedble who did not side With the British in 1810. 


* If those whó did not giwe a helping hand were in the wrong 
_ it follows that. the helpers deserved well of those who benefited by such 
e. help. . 


° Farqubar was as anxious’ as Abercromby bimself to side with 
. the Whites as against the coloured people. 


The thought that was uppermost not only in General Decaen’s 
mind but also in that of his brother René  Decaen was that 
Sepegs would prove highly useful. * On meeting Nepoleon René 
Decaen said that if some * Sepoys would j join forces with four to five 
thousand British soldiers the island could be captured. 


But there was no doubt as "retards their smartness, bravery and 
allied qualities. To 


As soon as Mauritius was captured Abercromby wrote: 


“Both the soldiers and the officers, whether they were Indian 
of European, endured untold se remaining without a drop 


of water for 24 hours on end.? ` 


Qne is led to infer, from the General’s English, that even 
Indian officers formed part of the ferces. But it must not be 
forgotten that, like most British gevernors Mauritius has had 

e from, 1810 down to this day, Abercromby had no mastery of 
English. * s 


It is precisely because Indians.made excellent solfiers that they 
were enrolled id thee army in great numbers. It is only after thaw 


1 din exhibition of the evils of the slave-system was presented to the British 
public by the French planters of Mauritius. Not only had they maintained a steady 
smugglingdrade in slaves’ from Madagascar and Hast Africa, but their treatment of 
their slaves. was peculiarly brutal; and, though. Mauritius was a Crown Colony, its 

© Governor (Sir R. T. Farquhar) e had. ‘failed to - carry- out ,the Secretary’ of State's 
instructions to ‘apply.the Trinidad incdéfof ‘amelidration’y ~, The ‘Mauritius: Case’, infact, 
waaa aro o. Har T. inde enn after be tok Po vent 8o far, as to ask an 
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gaeat rising of 1857 that, as the table given belgw will show, a 
marked decrease was detected: 9 


e 5 e 2 
Indifns British Totals s 
1863 205,000 65,000 * 270;000 
1887  .- 158,000 . , e 73,000 2269000 
1903 142,000 Wl 000 * 219,000 : 
1923 189,000 66,000 * 205,000 . 
1939 171,000 43,000 20,000: " 


The Sepoys who struck terror intoethe hearts of the enemy and , 
helped the’ British to capture the Isle pf France were not among the " 
worst Indian soldiers. . e : 

It is the strong determination fo*conceal the fact tbat they had 
been of invaluable assistance that led Abercromby to expatiate, on, 
what he gonsidered i€ be theiredefects. «e 

We hold no brief for the Sepoys of the last century as aad 
to those of the present one.e e E iib" 

From 1810 down to the end’ of World War II Britishers had 
insisted on passing tlweheroic deeds of tha Sepoys over in silence. 
F. Yeats Brown shares our opinion wher he concludes thus the 
prologue of Martial India, written at a time World War II was not 
yet over : s 

**India bas two million volunteers fighting in the Allied cause. 
It is the largest-—and, I think? the least publicised-—army of volunteers 


gathered under any flag.” 5 : e 


Publicity was necessary only at the time of recruitment ! 


This determination to suppress the truth is all the more censurable e 
as India furnished the sinews of war too. — k * [j| 
The foll®wing passage is borfowed from the Late Major Basu’s 
wsnonumental book : 
“The French possessions in the Indtan Ocean, viz. ., the Isle of 
France, Bourbon and Rodriguez, were always considered as sources - 
of danger to British SPEED RENE in India since these islands harboured 





1 Martial fh 
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e 


capture and annexation of those French Colonies in 1810.  Suffife 
it to say that India had to bear th& expenses of the expedition. By 
the reduction of these ifamds, the energieg of the naval power of 
France in the East were paralysed once for all, and the French 
incubus na longer disturbed the sleep of the rulers of British India,’ - 


With the ohtention of trésddtn by India the contribution of that 
country i in men and money assufhes a new significance. 


a The Tnorey had been el spent. Lord Minto’s opinion was 
that the conquest of the Isle of France was indeed a service ‘the most 
important as it is universally considered here, and as in irüth I believe 

*. it io be, that could be refidtred to the Fast India Company and the 
‘nationén the East.’ 


Wm Dou Mountain! ? 
e 


The Sepoys had an uphill task "i accomplish. In 1810 there 
was no wheelad-traffic. “Before tbegEmglish occupation not a street 
in Port Louis was possible for a carriage and scarcely for a cart ; in 
fact, at the capture of the island in 1810 there was but one European 
carriage in the colony. This was an English curricle, the owner of 
which, when he desired to take a drive, had his vehicle led up to the 
hamp de Mars, then the only level piece of ground, whither he 
followed on foot or in a palanquin. When ‘his airing was concluded 
he sent away his carriage—the state of the streets. not allowing him 
to diéve it home.’’? . Z 

Mauritius is an extremely beautiful island having some 60 rivulets 
and several hills. This makes it clear that battles were bound to be 

* fought on the. banks of rivulets or on hills. The skirmish on the 
— itle bridge that spans the Lataniers River made famousgby Bernardin 
de Saini-Pierre in his novel Paul and Virginia, is alluded to with 
pride by Mauritian historians. One. of the forbears tf the historiam " 
Evenor Hitié participated i in it. Long Mountain where the decisive 
battle was aged, is & hill that Mauritians have, in their PAUUO 
zeal; magnified into; a ater 
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e “The Indians were fighting gt an enormous disadvantage. As 
well turn a tiger loose upon @n ice-floe and expect that he will show 
all his wonted fierceness gnd activity. Thel are inexorable axioms 
of Nature which no human valour nor tonstancy can change. “The 
bravest of the brave, our Indian troops, were none the lesg the children 
of the sun, dependent upon waith for their vitality and numbed by 
the cold wet life of the trenches. Thé they giill in the main maih- 


tained a brave, uncomplaining, soldierly demeanour, and that they . 


made head against the fierce German , astaults, is a wonderful proof 
of their adgptability . . 


To stand day m ds ub.to his Éne&s*in ice-cold water is no. 
light ordeal for a European, but it is difficult to imagine ald that it. " 


must have been io be a Southern Asiatic. 

The French cavelry divisions acting as links between Pufffency 
and Smith.Dorrien were now relieved by the (8th Jullundur) Indian 
Infantry Brigade . . . . It gabe remarked that each [ndian brigade is 
made up of three Indien and one British battalion. 

The 47th Sikhs féught magnificently from loopholed house io 
house, as did the Indian sappers and miners.... 

(One) evening Saw four more attacks, all of them repulsed, byt 
so serious that Indian troops were brought up to support the cavalry." 

Abercromby had been angwered. Doyle gavo “a wonderful proof 
of their adaptability”. 

e. 

The then Viceroy of India was "in a bester position to know if 
the Sepoys had lived up to their name. Dr. A. Besant was delivering 


her presidential address at an annual meeting of the Indian Congresse - 


held in Calcutta when she said inter ala: ° . 
e 


“The e War (World War I) began on August 4th, and in that 
"yery month and in the early part" of Sepjember, India sent an expedi- 
tionary force of three divisions—two in infaniry and: one cavakry—and 
another cavalry division joined them i in France in November. The 
firs arrived, said Lord. Hedge f f 
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“Towards the close of February’, 1839, he sailed in the Camden 
for India, where be hoped to make snoney for his mother, to ' achieve 
distinction as a soldier, and to read the Bibl@ daily. The Old Testa- 
ment in particular was the ideal book for Empire-makers, for it 
encouraged them to smite Amelekiieg of every description.”’ 

+ Twenty-nine years previously Sepoys were Amelekites to. Aber- 
. ctomby. 
[3 . . 
i Indian Soldiers and Overseas Indians 
For two centuries th& *Gepoy's valqft has been winning him the 
gratitude of the better type of Britishers like Mathews, Yeats Brown 
and Doyle. But no official recognition has yet come. 


*fhe Sepoys could not sacrifice themselves evithout shawing the 
least desire of obtaining some sort of reward. Their countrymen in 
India and outside India prided themsabyewon their valour. Indians 
abroad expected 6o receive better treatment. Tt is not an overstatement 
to say that once the Sepoy was outside India*he became an Indian 
abroad. Ifhe Had an ignominious behaviour Indians outside India 
would have had to bend their head in shame. sis he has been up to 
tfe mark not only Indo- Mauritians but also Indians settled in South 
Africa, Fiji, British Guiana, Kenya and other parts of the world have 
a right to ask the Colonial Office to change its outlook. 


World War TI was in its initial stege when a well-thought-out 
article appeard in The Leader, Allahabad. We borrow the following 
paragraphs from it without apologizing for doing sò :— 

“Repéris relating "to the Indian troops stationed in Malaya, East 
Africa and other countries overseas show that they are rapidly adapting 
themselves to their new surroundings, are quite happy, and veryem 
popular with the people. “Weare glad io hear that Indian soldiers 

` have a Knack of: making friends which has stood them in good stead 
wherever, they ‘Have gone. During. the last- war (World War I) in 
e France: many, an Indian soldier used to spond, liis leisure time in helping 
the village. folk in: heir agricülinral “operations = is “did: not -do this 
pared qui. ofa a. “sengowf socis Servio, but. “bee àUs ð being : a ‘peasant 









'* unfair treatment. 


a onnon? e 
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"We do not believe in barggitting with Britain . >.. Her attitude 
sowie "Iüdi&ns Overseas came awa disa pgintment 4 £o us. , Within 
three years! of the conclfsion of the peace treaty the Colonial Office: 
issued: a. White Paper which was based on "racial descrimination .” E 

A little-known fact is that as Vorld War II was oWer, Mr. Cle- 
ment. Atlee was speaking in Parliamgnt when he'made an offensive 
remark about Indian soldiers by saying, in 1947 :— ie Ie 

“Britain is transferring power due to fhe fact that t1) the. Indian, 
Mercenary Army is no longer loyal to Britain and (2) Britain cannot 
afora is have a large British Army to hold down Indis." * 


pode E Thè Prediction did not come True : . 


What Abercroinby predicted did not occur. In spite of their 
‘mumerous prejudice, to use Abercromby’a words, Sepoys have 'Wayed 
in Mauritius from ‘time to time. In 1847 Sepoys were present af 
Le “Réduit, the gubernateriab residence, when* a fancy dress ball 
ree to humour the Whites who had been offended, was held. 

- The statue of Governor Labourdonnais was unveiled in 1899 and 
Sepiy put in an appearance. 

' There was:an *unprecedented riot in Port jou in 1911 when 
inchs to the arrival of a détachment of Sepoys of the Hong ‘Kong 
Singapore Royal Artillery—the’ situation was soon in hand. ' oe. 

During the third : decade’ of. the Been TERM mee were 
stefionett at Vacoas.' e OR de 

_, &8-one ;can see, one of “the cive cxi of the duy was not 
based on facts. Ti K 
„x The heavily , per Benay. with 1 hia silrgolire torban beddi so 
familiay a ‘figgre that medicinal ‘Wants, cremation grounds, sv villages, nay 
the crayfish? ate called after dinis A 

à Finding Sepoys.. among. plants ‘and crabs, E Mauritiang aid, they 
were led to infer that most of thoes who came from. India v quld ‘not 
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The Indian watders came lior the Punjab; As. wexhaveisgen, „ġo 

. Sepoy-had been recruited in the Panjab. Thaf province yas still 

independent. Ranjit Singh was iff ondisputed Master. -:All that Lord 
Mitto could do was to have q British outpost establishediatiLiudhianàr 


' Far from sending his soldiers outside India’ Ranjit’ Siiigli sáeified 
ihe services of French officers, etwWo of: whom "hid: served!" "under 
Napoleon, to build up a rand agmy- "The officefs?leff- their 
impress sq that the Hindustani language’ contains fetch words ‘like 
*mariol, cartouche; ormara, ehe! a. v0 FLEE mL on GLO 

French , officers were welfome provided: they  eedadd ‘gmoking, 


_ grew their beards, ceageg eating beefs ‘and ‘remained TNR to ilie 


Sikhs gven in adversity.’ Sünde OR enoc ito. qu 
With the turban as headgtar the. i Indian soldier; could. be 
. heard raising the cry : foot dosil a gul poo od slal a7 
“Première bouche, 4 timer . . . Feus! Zin Efènch. LN 


history. Whed Victor Jacquemenf., Tollel, in "fhe footsteps “of 
his illustrious countrymen Bernier - and, “Tavernier, And. visited 
India it is on the good offices, of the offi ‘named “Allard that 
he depended to obtain an , audience , with, Ranjit. ‘singh, “this 
extraordinary pesonage, quite the most, remarkable, Indien of ihe 
Toth century"? Se, OX S Ha isse ie eer 04 

Ranjit Singh, the iEn of the Panjab’, died | a “4839 when 
his. fatherland was still free. Iti is only a decade later that the British 
annexed it. There could have been ^ hg ‘question of Punjabi soldiers 
going outside India before 1649.7 7 ^ ^* 9 v* jou EVEN 

It must be remembered that i in 51810: it isthe’ East india’ Cony 
" that ruledeovér India.» sa OQ eae” saga ci yrs 

Tn 1767 Chandernagore ` ` Wise  capttiret" While’ sthlbvnedomsis, 
an ex-Governor of the Islé of "France, “was kept ^im confinement 
in France. In "be. ` game . peat ‘thé battle “of -Plasséy.. was toast 
: Long mountain i is. ina dic Isle of Trina 8 Mia (e 
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Rodriguez and Mauritius. They could not but be meted out the 
same treatment. Their sty joo gave the lie to "ihe assumption 
that Indians would not be abte to sete in Mauritius. Their 
advent marked the beginning of a new era. There can be no¢wo 
cpinions about the value of their contribution, Even the official 
publication known as Report*ow Mauritius admits tha? their arrival 
was a godsend. It does not denygthat it is ‘with the aid of 
immigrant labour’’ that the sugar crop résea_ century ago. Bat 
outside Mauritius the first thing one, learns abouf the Indiam , 
immigrants. i is that they are grasping. Deh Inge is among those 
who have re-echoed this opinion :— , 


“In Mauritius’ a ĉenttry ago one-third of the population 


were Whites, mostly French, ‘To-day the fabled land of Paul and 
Virginia is becoming a bit of Hindustan, with a Chinese fringe’.’’* 

Buf even in the Isle Of France the Indians who were hardly 
‘a thousand strong saved iha Pga industry of the land, from ruin. 

'“It was expected fo crush "the first donee af Villebague in 
the last quarter of the year 1744. The factory’ s machinery, consist- 
ing mainly of cauldrons, should have arrived in August 1744 on 
the St. Géran. Unfortunately, the vesse: was wrecked off Ile 
d’Ambre on 17th August of the same year. It may be presumgéd 
that the first canes to be grown on a commercial scale were planted in 
1742, . f 

The Villebague enterprise was the only one of its kind evhich 
met with some degree of success. “Its produce, however, resembled 
the coarser honey of Hineope and was according to Grant ‘quite 


disgusting’. This sugar ‘was employed to cover houses in the Italiane 


manner, and being incorporated with chalk forms a kind of mastich ; 
and, being spread on fine planke, becomes hard as a pavement’, u^ 

: According to -the Mauritian historian Albert Pitot, only Indians 
could prepare this mastich. v 
, Indians have ais ipenn. to sae full the.’ trust. placed. i in 









; m 1960" the. ‘eopitroversy “about. the arrival of: dhousénds of 


"Sepoys - E Succeeded in - convincing - impartial ` ‘readers: Ta she 7 


«cime. andi in grent, Tnmbéts i too, 
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Nothing succeeds like success. No serious student of history 
was wonderstruclé when the following letteg appeared in the Londof 
Times :, . 

. 7 k ° “28.6.60. 


As in many of our Wabtern wars, the Indian troops 
of ihe Honourable East Iia Company played an important 
- part in this operation (the capture of Mauritius) . . . Among the troops 


- Sngaged was the 1st Bn., 6th Madras Native Infantry, now 1st Bn... 2 


. “Tam ete, 
ee . ©. J. Auchinleck, 
e 3, Down Street, W. 1'*, 


eMow could the importance of the 150th gnniversary of the 
victory scored in December, 1810 be minimised? A Britisher 
gave a lecture and „derived great satisfaction from it! This was 
all that the rulers could do on "th occasion of the anniversary. 


Those who met at the little villages of Baillache, Long 
Mountain, in early December were Indo-Mauritians. They came 
from all the nine districts of the island. Both men and women 
Were present, The 150th anniversary of the conquest of Mauritius: 
or Isle of France was celebrated. with pomp. The Sepoys were. 
at long last given their due. . 


THE WORK OF He. SER AMPORE TRIO’ 


- FOR PROMOTION OF LEARNING / ARDS 
LITERATURE, IN BENGAL , 


"B. K. Dz, M. " aoe AD. Ep. (Dusuty), posce 
- . CER.-1N-Psy. (EDINBURGH) Ras Wo. ee 
- Do» fio ete =; e 


l Serampore is which was started by ‘the Serampore Trio— 
Garey, Marshman and Ward in 1818 and, which recelved a charter 
from.the: king of Denmafk "9 years later ‘empowering it to confer 
degrees celebrated the Centenary of its affiliation to the Calcutta Univer- 
sity i in 1958. The bi-centenary ș celebration was held in. August, 1961, 
This celabration natütally: takes us back toedays when the Trio eSfabli- 
shéd their, headquarters ab Seramporé and reminds us also" of the pain’ 
dnd diffiéulties through wici they, had tô” work* for ‘the promotion of 
Iéarning and literature in Bengal.” Their work i in this country was not 
unselfish,’ nod. doubt.’ Shey were fired with the zeal of missionary and 
came: to’ India to preàéli the: truth’ of the Gospel for the‘attainiient of 
which £héy:tesórted te the spread of éducation. "They ‘had :no love’ for 
India órÍndiàns'or for their culture and ‘civilisation. “ Ward himself s@v 
only:‘the utinost depth of human depravity” in’ the ‘Bengali people-3 
(See (i) Ward: Hindoos—A° View of the History, Literature and 
Mythology, (i) B. Carey : Memoir of W. Carey, pp. 188-89, 
(iii) Marshman : History of Serampore Mission, Vol. I, p. 127) still 
Bengalis will always remember with gratitude the work they had 
done for the promotion of learning and literaturg in the egrly period 
of the 19th cgntury. é " 


-— E oo HisronioAp. -BAOKGROUND 


IET e. 


After the Battle of Plassey which led virtually.. to the bandalo 
of, the British Empire in India, Clive invited Kiernander, a zealous’ 
> pay i in 1788 fo come . to; Feehan and Found a „charity; schol 





* 
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' 
their | early - indination towards *proselytization and sympathy ' fór 
missionary entérprise. The mutiny, of the Sepoys at .Velore ‘in, 1806 
for which missionaries “wale not in the least responsible, (see Dr: 
8. N. Sen : Eighteen Fifty- -seven, pp. 2-3) made the Company very 
cautious, ah@ they kept the missionazies out of their territories as far 
ag possible. Thee missionaries were now considered by the officials 
of the Company as ‘‘Congecrated cobblers" who were ''so dangerous 
io the State". * ‘The total number of missignaries in. the Company": 8 
territories af this time was not more.than 50, and they began. to be 
sent back to England. : 


'. . REASONS OTHER THAN Pourridat 


‘Besides political ground there were -other reasons for the East 
Indi&® Co.s officials’ dislike for the missionars. The. Cempany's 
officials and the English merchants of Calcutta, in this period sank 
to the utmost depth ef depravity. These were. steeped into gambling, 
carousing . and all.sorts of vice, and led. a. gay and extravagant life, 
They cared very little for their own religion,» æd used to send Puja 
offerings ` to the Kali Temple. at, Kalighat whenever the Company 
gained any victory in any engagement.. (See Marshman : History of 
Serampore Mission, Vol. I, p. 157). . J. Long in his Handbook of 
Bengal Mission, mentions of one, Colonel Stuart, nicknamed as Hindu 
Stuart who used to worship idols, take daily bath in the Ganges 
and Rad built a temple at Sagar Island. | He did not give up worship- 
ping Hindu gods and goddesses even, affer his arrival in England. 
J. A. Richter in his . History of Missions in India gives an ideg 
*of Ne personad conduct, of ihe high officials of ihe Company : — 


ue 


The English officials had almost without exc@ption, aband- 

' oned the principle of Christian niorality. Evdn a Governor, 
General like Warren. ‘Hastings and his inconvenient rival, 
saspe ` Philip Francis, were not ashamied to live in opon: A 
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against the principle of sendiag milsionaries to Indias Between 1792 
and 1813 the Hast India Co. did mot issue % permit t to any missionary 
to work in their territories*and expelled gome who were foùnd guilty 
of trying to convert the people. 

* e .. e i 

AOTIVITIES OF HE TRIO œ 
e 

Under such circumstances, it is idle to expect that, Carey should . 


be allowed to enjoy long tether for a long&ime. He worked for sonf$ | 
time in Cgleutta. But soon it becéme toc hot for him, and he had 
to shift to Malda where he Superintended an indigo factory and super- . 
vised a school which he established there. In 1799 Ward and 
Marshman arrived in Calcutta, and they wanted to join Carey at 
Maldah and help him in hise propagation of the Gospel. But the 
Compan$ did not permit them to joir? him. Bo the Trio sought 
protection of the Dutch settlements at Sermpore and Chinsura, and 
worked there from 1800 ¢ 183%. *At Serampore the Trio in their 
enthusiasm for the spread of Christianity were vilifying Hindu religion 
with impunity. So long they said nothing against Islam. But as 
ill luck would have it, in 1808 Carey and his associates published a 
pamblet called, Address to Hindoos and Mahamedans. It offendgd 
the religious sentiments of the Hindus as well as the Mahamedana. 
Islam was still the religion, of the ruling class in the greater 
part of India, and the Company did not like to come into conflict 
with the Muslims; so they prohibited the circulation of the 
book within their territories, and ordered the Mission to remove 
their press to Calcutta so as to bring it under the proper control of, 
ihe Company. They would have taken drastic action against, them 
but they couM do nothing as the*Danish Government intervened. 

we The misslonaries and their friends did not remain idle. A violent 
controversy- went ‘on-between the friéids and supporters of the Missions 
and officials of the Company in England. At the time of the *renewal 
s of, she dcc Act of 1819, a diim Was raised whether mg mission- 


alei ta and” dis »icinity. The educftidha) ^. 
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activities of the Mission were at firsj confined to the opening of the 
boys’ schools. But when Ward. came to India in 1821, they turned 
their attention t the edficgtion of the girls gs well. 


The education of the girls was sadly neglected in this country in 
Muslim pewod and immediatelybefore and after the Battle of Plassey 
also. Girls sometimes attendéd boys’ schools, but they stopped 
attending schools at the advent 8f puberty. There was some sort of 
domestic *edueation, of course, for girls of aristocratic Zamindars and 
rich families as their guardians thought that without the knowledge 
of writing end accounts their daughters, in the event of their widow- 
hood might be deceived by designing pedplg. 


“The Serampore Missfon of Carey; Marshman and Ward 
ee did much for the cause of women’s education in Bengal in the 
twenties and thirties of the last fentury. 9The Missions educa- 
tional activities dated as far back as 1816. It was in this year 
that the Rev. Joshua Marshangn 9n Ws Hints relative to native 
schools, etc.. proposed to establish elementary schools on 
modern lines, where instruction would® be given through the 
medium of our mother-tongue only. Nay, he went even one 
step further. He argued that our mother-fongue should be used 
as medium of instruction even in the higher stages of education. 
He also laid down several rules for the improvement of our 
e provincial languages" (vide Women's Education in Eastern 
* India by Jogeshchandra Bagal). æ 


It is to be noted that at the time when ‘Young Bengal’ was 
dazzled gnde bewildered at the violent compact of the western science 
and ‘education and were greatly influenced by English Janguage and 

‘literature, a foreigner like Marshnian could conceive of the idea of 
imparting education through the'mother-tongue of the ehild. ° — 


. wTMe Trio with-the help and co-operation of the local gentry started 
1 female pie at pence viz. 2 Boe The ey bcd MM 








P Le, Cardiff "Shiol 
. (Bus Eos 2 sth, 20. pon 49- The. Pole. Toll; b School m 14 
^ girls, ; (0: ‘The: 5 
The: Glapas” E 
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` At Birbhum they started six gchools, viz., Christian -Preceptory 
aio with 10. girls, À S@wary School with 10 girls, (8) Tilpara 
School with 6 girls, (4) Tgharah School wigh* girls, (5) Anandopore 
. School with 6 girls and (6). Hoosenabat School with 5 guls; 5 girls’ 
schools at Dacca viz., Narundeeya School with 20 gigs Ramgunj 
‘School with 20 girls, Dyagun] Sfhobl with 20 girls and Bunyannugar 
‘School with 16 girls; 4 girls’ schoo% at Chittagong, viz., Mudder 
‘Baree “school: with 35 scholars, :Bhalooa-Diggy school with 80 scholars, : 
.Moradpore school with 12®scholars and*Baut-Dewan school with: e? 
scholars. {he school at Bant- Dewan was discontinued very soon, and ° 
the number in attendance in ether schodls were considerably reduced., - 
They started also ohe schoof at Jessore with 15 girls (for, details 
"see Women's Education in Eastern fndia, Ch. V). 
-  .-Most of the:schools founded by the Serampore Trio disconggued 
-iù the tourse of time. They were stafted with the definite purpose 
“of propagating the doctrine of the Gospel and as soon as the local 
‘gentry who were patrons of th®sé&schools, could understand the motive 
"behind it, they withdrew their co-operation. Still, itis an undeniable 
‘fact’ that the Trio set ‘a bright example which was followed by the 
“succeeding generations. They tilled and fertilised the soil on which 
our country men sowed the seed of education. This is a short histogy 
-of what the Trio had done for the promotien of learning in Bengal 
“under trying circumstances. è 

Their work for the promotion of literature i in Bengal is still gnore 
amazing. . The Trio starte® translating ‘and printing the Bible into 
Bengali and other provincial languages. n this connection Sherring 
observes : — i * 


"In no country in the world . . . . was there evq displayed 
.. . such an amount of energy in the pandan of the sacred serip~ 
nd tures from their originals into: ‘other tongues, as was exhibited 
by a handful of earnest men iu Calcutta a and Seramporg in the 
: -first ten. years of the present century .. .". Not content, with: 
px ‘their laboura, nw this: direction, ner also published. “great 
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the remaining portion of the Bible into d in 1928. His object 
in .doing so was to capture the ifmaginetion of the orthodox Paiidits 
and learned people, and ehg thought by this he would be “able” to 
convtrt high caste Hindus.. It is said tht the Sanskrit version of 
the Bible uged to be distributed among Hindu Sannayasis at Kumbha- 
mela at Hatdwar and at Gargfula&eswar Mela.  ''Againsb Vedas; 
Upanishads, Brahmans and epica he (Carey) set the Sanskrit Bible". 
(Smith: s Life of W. Carey, p. 190). 

* 


Sudha-Sindhu (a Sanskrit vocabulary,” T the Swords of 
the Amar-Kesha alphabetically arranged and .explained jn Bengali) 
and Yates Grammar efeSahskrit Lafguage were published from 
Caleutt»in 1802 and 1805 respectively. It is' noí known whether 
Carey had any hand in their publication. Next Carey published 
Mugdaabodh Vyakarana, Colebrook's s* Hitopadesh, Kabitaratnakar (a 
collection of Sanskrit Proverbs) from his Serampore press. Cdrey and 
Marshman together published Valmiki Damayan with English transla- 
tion in 4 volumés i in 1806. In thi$ period “Carey’s Grammar of the 
Sanskrit Language (1808), Colebrook's Grammar ‘of the Sanskrit 
Language, Vol. T (1805), Colebrook's Amara-Cosha (1808). Wilson's 
Sanskrit and English Dictionary (1807), Hemchandra Kosh, Sankhya, 
Fyabachanio Vasya were published from the Serampore press. 


Fort William College “was started in 1808 to give a finishing 
touch to the education of the young civilifns who were sent to India. 
Arabi$, Persian and Hindusthani began, to be taught in the college 
since then, but.no arrangement could be made for the teaching of 
Bengali and Sanskrit. Carey’s reputation as a Bengali and Sanskrit 
scholar reaghed the authorities in Calcutia, and he was appointed a 
professor of, both Sanskrit and Benga]i, and was authorised to organise 
Sanskrit and Bengali departments. At his instance H. P. Forster 
published, An: Essay on the; Participles of. the Sanskrit Laénguage*~~ 
The Grammatical Sutras’ or Aphórisms etc. of Panini with selections 
from Xarious commentators in 2 Vols. (1800), Sidhanta Kaumudi—A : 
À Die the : “systemic Sof: Pattini-by,: -Bhattoji - Dikshit- 
a-Govinda ‘ot Jaydgb, SUPE Vadham, of Magh, " 






propagation ‘of “Sani d 


- 
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Equally laudable was al effort of the Serampore Trio to give a 
preliminary shape to Bengali, prose. Before the attempts of Carey 
and his associates, Hastings for a@ministpatéve purpose got English 
Law translated into Béhgali by Halhead, known as Gentoo Cofle in 
1775. In 1785 Regulations for the Administration of Jusjice in the 
court of Dewan's Adaulat or hngaf,Code, in 1791 Regufations for the 
Administration of Justice in the Fowzgary Criminal'Courts in Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, 1792 Regulations for the ghidance of ihe Mag istrates . 
etc., in 1795 Cornwallis {ode and in 1910 Cclebrook’s two treaties om * 
the Hindu Law of inheritance were translated into Bengali prose. 

Bengali scholars did not grite in Bengali prose before the advent . 
of the Serampore Trio. e There were, of < course, some prose treaties . 
in Bengali on Vaisnabism ; deeds and docurcents were also" written 
in prose, and prose was also used in correspondence ; but they c could 
not be had in printeé forms, eand as sugh Carie and his associates 
did not get these books as samples of early Bengali prose. They 
might have access to some bgoks jn Bengali ptose,*written by the 
Portuguese missionaries for propagation of Christianity in India in 
the early 18th centuwy. Antonio de Rozario published. ''Brahman- 
Roman Catholic-Bambad", Manoel-de-assump-saw published, ''Xaxtrer 
Orth Bhed ( Hatt sre ennrg ). and his Bengali Grammar and Bengali- 
Portuguese and Portuguese Bengali lexicon viz., Vocabulario tin 
idioma Bengalla, e Portuguez. Se when Carey took charge of the 
Bengali Department of the Fort William College he was in great 
difficulty. He could not prescribe Bengali text books in pr&e for 
the civilians. So he at once appointed Mritunjay Vidyalankar, as 
his chief assistant to help him in the publication of Bengali text 


books. Later on other Bengali Pandits viz., Ramnath ¢Vidya-bachas- S 


pati, Sreepati Mukhopadhygy, Anandachandra,  , Rajiblochan 


Mukhopadhyay, Kashinath Mukhopadhyay, Padmalochan Chudamani, -` 





-Ramrant Base and 'otheis. joined’ im to assist him in his work. 
With their assistance Carey xoón published some original, Bengali - 
books, and got a few books translated into Bengali. From 1801 to 

“1815 a- large number of books were published in Bengali ant Sanskrit 

2 mon i Mp ‘and Calcutta. ee 
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various incident of the domestic , life of the people of Bengal &nd 
minute details of the manners and customs of women (èf. Maiya 
Kondol). Theebook shogvs the” author’ @ deep insight into the 
domestic life of the peopl of West Bengal. For all this many 
are of «opinion that Carey was ‘the compiler and not author of 
the book. Carey.is said to have written another book, Ttihasmala. 
But the magnum opug was *his Dictwnary of the Bengali language 
"published in 8 Vols, in 1825. Before Carey H P. Foster published, 
"Bengali Vocabulary in 2 Yols. from Caftutia in 1799, and Mohun 
Persaud "Takoor his Bengali Vocabulary in 1810.7 Two other 
dictionaries followed Garey*s Dictionary, of the Bengali Language 
viz., W. Morton’s Dictionary of the Bengali Language (Calcutta, 1828) 
and @ ‘Dictionary i in Bengali and "English by Tarachand Chukruburtee 
827. Marshmans abridged Carey's Dictionary under the caption, A 
Dictionary of the Bengali Tfanguage, abridged (by John C. Warshman) 
from Dr. Carey’s (Serampore) Hortus Bengalensis was published from 
Serampore in £814.” Other book?in Bengali and Sanskrit were pub- 
lished from London and Berlin e.g. Bopp's Glossarium Sancrituin 
(Berlin, 1880), Rosen's Radien Sanscritae “Berlin, 1827), Sir Charles 
Wilkin’s Grammar of the Sanskrita Language, London, 1808, Cole- 
brook’s Algebra, eic. from Sanskrit, London, 1817, Dictionary of Ben- 
“Sali and Sanskrit by Sir Graves C. Haughton, London. 

Carey got the following books written or translated by the Pandit 
of the Fort William College and introduced thein as text books :— 


1, Ramram—Raja Pratapaditya Charitra (1801) and Lipimala 
(1802). 


2. Mrityunjay Vidyalankar—Batris Sinhasan (1808), Hitopadesh 
.  * (1808), Rafabali and Probodh Chandrika (1803). 

3. Gol&knath Sharma—Hitopadésh (1809). 

4. Tarinicharan Mitra—Orienta] Fabulist (1803) 4 * .. 
5. Chandicharan Mungh!--Tota Itihas. (1805) 

6 


. *Rajiblocharan Mukhapadhya—Mabaraj Krishnachandra dic 
. sya Charitam (1805). ^ 


T l - Ramkishore Tarkochidamani—-Hitopadesh’ (1808) 
8, Haraprasad Roy--Purus Pariksha (1815). i» 
9. ‘eKashinath Tarka. Parichanan—-Padartha Koumfai $ 


"ot these only, Raja; Pratipadito, Dipitnala; ~ Räjähali. mi | Ms 
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ofebusiness, as a result of whiclf the Mission lost all itg savings depo- 
sited with bank. It was soon*ingorporated with the London Baptist 
Mission. Marshman died i in 1836, afd that (75 a severe blow to the 
Mission. After this the Mission ceased ic exist. The Missich’s 
contribution to Bengali prose, its encouragement to the Pangits of the 
Fort William College and publication Of Sanskrit books specially lexi- 
cons and sacred writings which remained so long in the custody of the 
intelligentsia of the country and its starting of the first De yspaper in 
Bengali will always be reme™bered with gratitude. If we do not seee 
from the nargow sectarian point of view? and are able to bave & broader 
outlook, we must acknowledge ewith thanks jtg glorious achievements 
and pay a glowing tribute to the*T'rio. i 
In the early 19th century Bengali prose was in the formative 
_stage. Carey and his qitsociates «might not have given it a polished : 
diction anfi forceful expression; ‘still the bobks they published in this 
period must unhesitatingly be called pioneer in the field before thé 
advent of the modern oa if Bengali literature thtough contact 
with the English. 


J x .* : 
e 
` NABIN SEN'S'SDCIAL PHILOSOPHY ON 
NATIONALISM, IMPERIALISM 
“5 AND WAR » 

Re DR. Miss INDIRA GARKAR 
a The “isfnities between, the differenteregions of India and the 
pettinesses of the Indian peoples have been portrayed. by Sen in 
Raivatak (1886) in a wost ruthlessly, melancholic manner. ' In Dante's 
Divina Comedia the meannesses and interni dissensions of the medie- 
val Italfans did not find a more bretal exhibition. Like Dante, again, 
Sen was a believer in the unification of his fatherland. But this 
"wnifffMtion was to be brought about in®Dante’s®poetry ande political 
philosophy by a foreigner. The veltro the saviour of Italy as concei- 
ved by him was tle German (Ansizien) Smperor who would destroy 
all Italian disunities and establish n° empire on Italian soi!. Sen 
differed from Dante. in his conception of wnffication. His unifier of 
India was.a nationalist who would utilise the indigenous resources 
and construct an organism out of the heterogemeous elements. His 
Reishna, was therefore, as it were an Italian Cavour for Italy or rather 
a German Bismarck for Gefmany. 

Sen as the exponent of unification visualised ‘“‘Mahabharata” ie., 
Greabor Unified India as Rajarajeshwgri (The Queen of Queens). 
And in order to achieve this he was prepared to destroy disunity by 
Bismarekian '*blood and iron". In Canto XVII (lines 254-958) 
*Arjun aske Krishna the unifier :— 


“Tell me, what isthy aim, | 

All these small: dispnited states, $5 H : > 

... Wilst thou'destzoy - them and found a vast empire 
l E Ed India once more in bigod g 
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The good of hee ten is gegiet than the good of qne. This is the 
language of Bentham. 

War under certain eircumstances e*thus cérisidered by, Sen 
to be the highest good. He was not a believer in ahimsa, non-violence 
or non-killing on a national scale in pternational affairs. , His Krishna 
is a warrior and inspirer of wartars. His justifyation for violence 
and killing was as follows. rishna,the waz-lord, tells Arjun (Ibjd, 


lines 264-270) :— i . œ 
“Look, Miend, at creatton, e 


* The work of God Himself. 
How unavoidable is déstryation there ! 
The individual who is unfit 
In creations’ task Is destroyed at once. 
What mystery ! Death is the very life of this wgrld”’ !. 
. e 


z 
Destruction was in the law of nature according to Krishna Sen accepted 
the Darwinian ''survival o$ the fittgst’’ and thee weeding out of the 
unfit as an article of faith. °° 
The Benthamite #‘greatest happiness of the greatest number” 
should appear to be the goal of war and destruction, in the planning 
of political India as formulated by. Krishna.. Says he (Ibid., lines 
971-274) :— e? 
‘Hundreds of Kings are but irifles 
They thwart the good that God desires,— 
They are thorns to the happiness of millions, e 
Transforming holy India into a hell.” 


The war which led to the annihilation of numeroys petty states 
was therefore a just and justifiable war. The interests of fhe millions ' 
o? inhabitants were more weighty than those of a few hundred princes. 

“These kings *were: “indeed the enerniés of India in d 8 appraisal. 
_ This is his nationalism. E uen 

* Krishna as unifier or ‘‘nationalist”’ ie automatically an 'empire- ^ 
„an imperialist.” Militarism og war-preparedness is $0 him but 
S op ion-of i perialism. No war;mo empire ; no killing; no: nited 
thes b t öne; ae in his" eychology. 
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‘sacrifice of human yeings). Krishna’s ee of war for the estab-e 
‘lishment of Mahabharata is entirely diffeeen’, He considers it to be 
3 means to and foundation cf pe Says he: qid... lines 299-308) :— 


“This war would then be the extinction 
Of'sirifes, which burst ous eyery now and then, 
: Into domestic dissensions, racial fights, 
. Struggles between States, quarrels for mad religions. 
Th? vite passions of low and mean mankind 
Are generating fire which will destroy . 
This*Aryan folk to definite ashes. g 
By this war I waft*to extinguish *reuolution 
*3o keenly in my heart. , 
My aim is peace for the good, not cruel war.” 
ee : Tes e UM 
Sen's empire building, imperialism, unification or nationalism 
was conceived in the same key as Dante's This Italian poet was a 
shampion of the universal state. The ahcient Hindu political philoso- 
obers, nay the poet Kalidas, the author of Ragbyaumsa, also believed 
in the peace of the world-State (sarva-bhauma) brought about by the 
ligvijaya (world-conquering monarch). š 
Mecroding to Nabin, war is not an evil but a good in disguise. This 
is the message of Preceptor Vyasa to Krishnain Kurukshetra (1898), 
Canto XII. Says he, (lines 163-166) :— ° 
" . e 
“ AI thunder-strokes and violent tempests, 
Deep forest fires, images of destruction 
a And overwhelming floods I see everywhere. 
What unthinkable good they do to the world.’ 


“The process of cleansing the world and reforming dnankind is e 


‘arnished in wars. Tem declares as. follows : Ubid., lines 167-172) : — 


“The. diat thunder- stroke and tinale of storm 
Will rende ids sky Pure, and hin 






» “About the- function o£ 
a phașic. é Thus he- says: 


^ Aeosse iv * gy 
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. c “This gfeat fire of war ' 
. Will birneut vice 
^ Andwill soon" get exign® . 
And the new moon f faijh 
Will rise up in a cool manner » 
Bringing peste to all." : : 
; e . : ° 
Nabin Sen thinks that every war is bu; a temporary her omenon, 
It removes dirt and p®duces a cleamer and healthier atmosphetes 
This giveg us in short, an idea of his -hilosophies on nationalism e 


imperalism and war. ° oa i 4 s 
e a : 


l 


' uc o 
FUTURE OF THE ONE-AÇT DRAMA 
$e Krisuna Kovan, M.A. 


e “The 20th century” -said J.W. Marriott “remarried literature 
with drama, after a divorce of nearly a hundred years." . It is from 
"abut 1890 that the one-act@lay has beam attracting an increas- 
ring amount of attention both ffom the play-going publie as wall 
~as from the playwrights gud producers. Its emergence asa distinct 
form of dramatic art was fostered by te Bittle- Theatre Movement 
and the Amateur Dramatic Movemént. The fact that the form was 
adopted, by playwrights of high ability such as Barrie, Pinero, 
Hoffman and Shaw furthered its developuftnt. A widening cigcle of 
authors has produced one-act plays in the 20th century both in 
England and America, including Jeth Masfield, Lord Dunsany; 
Synge, Gals worthy, A. A. Milne, Eugene O'Neill and Paul Green. 
America has played and is playing a leading pêr? in the development 
of the form. 


es Unfortunately there is little demand in the professional theatres 
for jus one-act plays. But «hey are fully appreciated by the Little 
Theatre Groups in America and the steadily advancing amateur 
dramatic societies of England. Both phenomena in fact—professiónal 
neglect of, and amateur enthusiasm fom the one-act play extend 
beyond these shores. Lately a ‘‘Conference of the Drama in American 
‘Universities and Little Theatres” was held at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute at Pittsburg, antl one would like incidentally to emphasize 
the linking ‘which implies an ünanifhity of aim of dw&ma in the 
Universities with drama in Little "Theatres; - -Apd to quote a,salient,. 
passage. from : an address æt that ` conférence - by Mr. Harold 
Brighous£, whó. "was. visiting .Americá, ` “The one-act play is. the: ; 
basic "ung of, ‘the Little Theatres ; to-day i is in the Little 
Theatres lone that the one- act Bay receives attention and, encourage: : et 
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the auspices of the Draha League an “English team’ competes), - 
"while the one-act play ig as much neglected bf professionals on 
Broadway as in Shaftesbury Avenue. The game situation occurs 
in India too. In We Bengal the onfect play i is usually chosen for 
school and college performance and utilised less by the professionals, 
particularly the professional othgabres of Calcutta. Aart from the 
actual production of the plays it may be noted that an ever-inereaging ` 
number of people have devÉloped a taste not only for reading but *for 
studying plays. No ong ever thought of reading ‘nuch less study» 
ing the bigger dramas. -Today play- read ng groups which meety 
to read aitd discuss plays not only exists all over Gregt Britain and 
America, but in this aeun$ry as well.* To these readers the one- 
act play has a special appeal as a new art form and as & typically f 
modern attempt to represent in literatura significant episodes from 
the, great dramae of life., One of the most hopeful augfüfies ‘of 
the present day is the fact that the one-act play is being recog- 
nised and appreciated ingo many of our scooels and colleges. Until 
quite.recently the teachers of dif&ma began with Shakespeare, which 
is rather like begignjng the study of landscape painting by 
an analysis of the pictures of Turner or by starting juvenile 
musicians on thei career with an enquire into the natme of a 
Beethoven’s symphony or a Wagner opera. The newer methed of 
teaching English by means of drama "is to study’ good one-act 
plays written in contemporary idiom, for fhe two reasons that the 
one-act play is, in itself, an art form as significant as th short 
-story, and that, being brief, if exerts upon the reader's interest 
a hold which could, in the case of a five-act play, be only 
perfunctory. The one-act play is not necassarily desg in qualify | 
than the MC play, but it is less in quantity. Wherefore it 
may be fatrly argued, . a taste for drama should be cultivated by. 
vmeans* of obe- act plays, of first rate qualiiy rather than inhibited : 
by premature ` ättëmpts do: "fórée: interes; in plays gf greater. 
length. eee : 
p ae one-act play is. as distinet from the long: i 
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vary greatly from tragedy to farce Ls; to the nature ofthe 
effect desired. V And since the play gs to be acted in a short space 
of time the, greatest ,artisti® unity and economy are essential to 
 Sfocess. The attention fof the audiencs must be siezed at once 
and helj to the end. There is no time for weak exposition or 
dull or fuperfluous speechea *os £ divided aim because the play 
eis too short fo recover fem any uch defects—as a long play 
* will sometimes recover. The one- uit plays like the bigger dramas 
» demand “the most scrupulous attention» to structure and dialogue 
and their artistic possibilities Are almost unlimited. 

The One- act play, whieh can bg read aloud in ‘twenty miniutes 
or half an hour shone: how a sintle “theme can be presented 
develoved and brought to a Slimax with the minimum of mate- 
rials and the maximum of dramatic effort which a five-acl play 
dees not usually warrant’. Classica? five-ac® plays usually: contain 
three or -more interweaving stories, and the continual change of 
scene and jwmpirfg from plote tg Slot end to bewilder the reader. 
This. does not happen in smaller plays. The one-act plays there- 
fore is idea] as a first step in the appreciatitrPof drama. 

As a literary form it may be looked upon as an excellent 
psychological expression of the din and* bustle and haste and 

"enurry of modern life. Its relation to. the longer drama has been 
likened to that of the short story to the novel. The traditional 
play consists usually of five and sometimes of three acts Ti 
alfó contains two or more, interyoven plots. A one-act play, 
because of its brevity must be content with a single story “and 
a single situation. In fact the two forms aim at the accomplish- 
ments of two different results. The regular drama may present 
ten characters rather thoroughby, while the ongact play seeks 


' ġo present only one. or two:. _ The former; ‘may, take „the whole " 


span. of human life to chronicle” and: ‘show its? central character 
passimg, through the. various crises of life ; the latter on the other 


hand represents only one phase of that life and stops with: thé | 


mentees of one auch “crisis. _ The very technique ig: different. 


3 d áotion ‘unfolds 
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uni&y of effect, while a full lus drama may mix tragedy with: 
comedy, pathos with humour ow horror with tenderness. In imi- 
tation of the confusion of real liff, a M $c; mus, suggest its 
motive at the very outset and proceed? tq develop it withoft 
any blurring of effect or clouding of atmosphere. The mood and 
temper of the play must at evérf Peint remain the same. Thus 
it is clear that the one-act play judged as an art form is far» 
more artificial than the regular drama. -The regular drama of" 
three or five acts may beg slowly brimging the whole action of « 
the play intg one frame ‘work, or explaining at length what has 
gone before. All the events evhich comiitpte the plot are presen- 
ted before us in an orderefi sequence. "here are plays of 
Shakespeare in which the whole of*the first act is devoted slowly 
to the exposition of the plot. This is impossible in a one act 
play. Hert the author must 8bserve thè strictest economy ot 
narrative materials. The curtain should rise on a scene near the 
end of the story and onfy tlfesewents just prior t& the ending 
can be^ presented. The necessary anticidents should be revealed 
through hints and suggesfiohs and brief retrospective speeches. 

“The brief one-act play’? says J. Ferguson ‘has had a distinct 
influence on the full'length play of to-day. The typical nineteenth 
century play was except in rare instanceg, a loosely constructed” 
play, without ideas to stimulate thought or stir the imagination. 


Above all, it seemed limited to the eternal triangle, reproduged 
‘with . slight modifications—efernally. So, if the full- length play 
of our times is a better balanced work, with more symmetry, 
less verbosity and if iis range of subject matter has extended to 
include almost every interest in human life, fore may $e owing 
to the one-act Play than we may suppose. For, from its nfere short- 
nos, the * one-agt play must _ baye | “symmetry, which means good 
‘construction ; . it dare nob waste 8. ¿single word ; must develop its . 
eme rapidly ; ; and, therefore, since, the single situation it presents 
1 nid be. ‘anything. that. “has human “interest i in it, the appeal made, 
te the Jmogibation is dun and immediate’. TEN f E 
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dramatie production. These books tach as much as it is possįble 
to teach of aby art in a book." Rgdrey Bennett discussgs in his 
* Let's do a play!’ plays concerts? charades, revues, living marione- 
tt8s, mock-conjuring, afd all kinds -Öf amateur entertainments, 
from the simplest ‘show’ got up on the spur of the moment 
to the f&ll dressed productifneir a public hall. Mr. Bennett 
‘proves himself an expert Ong rehearsal, stage management, light- 
"ing, make- -up, scenery, ete., and kis. wide experience of amateur 
* work enables him to expéain exactly &ow to make the best of 
scanty funds, very-liitle equipntent and difficult conditions. 

. Dramatic production varies wijh varying plays. " The method 
. changes with a change of “tbe drama. e © + 

The Producer—He must se@ that when a play has been chosen 
. ib can be cast fairly well from agtors available ; that play is not 
difficult or expensive to dress and Stage anf most important of 
all, if it is worth doing. The producer will help those who have 
little or ^no frevidus stage experieie ;@he may even prove useful 
when a play is being read aloud in the 'class-room. Them latter 
experiment properly done ‘should alw&yf prove valuable as a 
preparation for the more difficult and enjoyable enterprise for 
apublic performance. Thus the producer is to the play what the 
conductor is to the otghestra. He is responsible for the artistic 
harmony and unity of the play in all its details. He must have 
the power of final decision in all matters affecting this artistic 
harmony, and upon his taej and,energy and enthusiasm, his 
knowledge and imagination, his: willingness to experiment and 
learn, the success of the play will depend to a very large 
extent. e ° . 

Casting is the first problem, o whether. it is doge by a small 
committee or by the. producer alone." ~ Tn; the case of untgied 
_actors, the best plan is. -to bégiu^ “with. ‘auditions’ ‘of 'tria]- * 
readings,’ at which the. candidates: for. parts can ‘read in turn 
various . characters as in Herman- ‘Ould! ‘s "The Discovery’ ... - zT. 6i 
casting: a * au óriy ean: then*decide from voice, henner, and apparent i. 
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less, cultured in voice and miner.” If thə players are juniors, 
convincing and realistic, chmragtérization ig obvioukly not to be 

xpected, but the. casting should®be dopeeas carefully as with 
adult players. Understudiés are a val ble insurance again$t 
disasters and some producers choose two casis which wogk quite 
independently of each other nd %gre ponponsinle foif alternate 


performances. " 
Business arrangements suc as booking à hall, advertjsing the * 
play and selling and distriky fing tickets ,shculd be made well in € ' 
advance. Schools, colleges ahd other educational. institutions may 
geb exemption from the enjertainment tax by application In a 
prescribed form to the ColEctor. Permission to perform the play 
should be secured by the producer @nd this must always bs done 
before rehearsals begin, because , occasionally a :play is not avail- 


able for amateurs. ° è se 


The Stage—It is sometimes difficult for amateurs with no 
stage of their own to secure and .insíal a miniattre stage for the 
presentation of a small drama. "There are several fine books on 
the subject. Angus WiRon's ‘The Small Stage and its Equipment? 
with ian introduction by Sir Barrie Jackson is a valuable one. 
The book has -been* published by Allen and Unwin and deals 
with all the problems of temporary and permanent stage construction” 
lighting and scenery and is invaluable to the amateur because 
it offers practicable solutions Harold Ridge's ‘Stage Lighting’ is 
also an invaluable treatise gon the art and technique of fhe 
subject which every dramatic society should possess. At least for 
those amateurs who have no stage of their own scenery is: 
usually an expense and trouble out of all proportions fo igs worth 
and most amgteur scenery’ is cartistically inferior to «curtains. 
A stage draped round with black. or’ dark blue curtains and bare 
et properties becórs quiteseffective: Tbe audienes . will not resent 
this simplicity if the acting is good.” The great: ‘advantage of a simple 
is. “tliat D. , Concentrates attention upss. the. es and 
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by the time the gpdiente had done iod at the dresses and scener¥ 
and begun to attend to the dialaguó. the play was ovet. Tha 
stage should exhibit a fugable combinatiqn of simplicity and of 
appeal to the imagieatibt of the audience. Lighting though 
important must be also simple. Stage furnitures and properties should 
be simple and scanty. Where thy " are needed at all the producer 
sHould' draw. up a full list of the itgms at the earliest possible 


-moment, éor, the benefit of the stage manager, carpenter etc. 
* Purniture ind properties or* rough substftutes for them are needed 


in rehearsal fyom the first. n "e 
Apart from the actwa pteducer wio coaches the actors in their 


' parts the most important person is the st stage manager. He should 






.have his own copy of the play; attend all rehearsals, make ‘notes 


of all, that is necessary to secure the ,Correot setting of the scene 
and see that all the propefties required are available. Hé should 
also indicate the passage of time to, ihe performers, control the 
curtain and lights and see that the’ Prompters are in position A 
good plan for him, is, to appoint separate members to take charge of 
the lighting, -costumes and properties, so that he can be free in an 
emergency. For prompting, it is advisable to have two people, one 
ig. each of ihe wings. They should have clear voices and attend 
all rehearsals so as not to spoil the final performance by promp- 
ting during intentional pauses. 

Stage Diréctions are indicated at +h beginning of each scene 
and also in the text. It is a¢ good@plan. to underline them. ip 
red ink before rehearsing. The directions R and L mean right and 


eft of the pa ormer not of the audience. ` ‘Up’ refers to the back of 


stage, ‘Down? to the* front near the fort lights. The abbreviations 
relating to these and various "eder ‘positions are illu@rated in the 


following diagram. I MER ee E r ©. ~ 
N pz ET EA . E: "x : 
p$ / on. UpRC UpC UpLL. -UpL X 


ge same ' 
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before they begin bond. Others decize only the main out- 
lines and fill in the details with the actors. The préducer must work 
out his own artistic salvation in *this ag ® many, other matters. 
But at least he must’ go to the first rea&rsq] with the entrances*and 
exits and important stage movements clez- in his mind and on 
his script. A stage plan is meceefary and smaller plans showing 
the position of the charagters at émportant points in the action 
are a great help. : 

Entrances.—To seek aw effective en$rance the zetor ad time 
it properly, that is, he must decide béforehand whether he is to appear 
on the stage immediately thg cue is given, 5r whether he is to leave 
a pause. The manner of*his® entrance is also important. A good 
rule is to ‘‘put one's self into thè part’ ssveral moments" before- 
hand so as to obtain greater naturalness. and freedom. Care 
must ‘always be tak@n io fate the saan, as much as possible 
when entering. 

Grouping—When a %cen@ x in progress the character who is 
the Zentre of interest should dominate the szage. For this purpose 
he must be perfectly °vBsible to the audience and the test of the 
actors should be grouped on one or both sizes of him “ccording to 
circumstances. This*grouping is generally given in the stage direction 
but a certain amount is left to the discretion, of the performers thet- 
selves. Team work is estential to secure frsedom of action for the 
predominant figure (or figures) who must be given the right of way 
and pot be embarrassed by gie crowding in of other characters. x 
* "Hehearsal— While all these arrangements are being made 
rehearsals of the play must begin and these the producer controls. 
The aim of the producer should be to p:esent to* the audience | 
as full andeclearly, as, beautifully or as hrmorously eas possible, 
uet it is that the "drámatíst "has. to say to them ; every detail of 
acting, setting ad lighting~ -ghould be regülated to this end. So 
„the , first thing to do is to study the play, In other werds the 
"play wane to be worked to ane out me underlying . idea and however 














pd a ino cae 
is ‘should. ‘make üfguselvós.. word 
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build up at successive rohearsale-—twentf or. more may be necessary 
and when it is infmechanically good * going c order" at the right speeds 
(amateurs are nogorious fer speaking tod: slowly or too quickly “without 
variation of pace), the produer can work for atmosphere’, for all those 
little subtlaties of into—nation and movement which make the supreme 
difference befween a living work gf agi and a mechanical performance. 

+ The Dress relfearsal should take place a day or two before the 
final performance and should be as much Ifke a performance as possible, 
with full ligtting, stage-setjing, dréssesgand make up anda small 
select audience if desired. The producer should let it go through witb- 
out interruption or alteration ifj(hese can possibly be avoidéd. But he 
may give a few words of final advice to éhe $ast, .emphasizing specially 
that they must keep the play going whatzver hippens in performance ; 
it is astonishing what the audiences will not notice if the players do 
not ĥesitate. If they are do take a “final cur@sin’ this shoyld be re- 
hearsed or it will almost certainly be muddled. There is no need for 
anyone to worry ifthe dress r@hearegl ie altogether miserable and 
depressing. Dress-rehearsals often are; but if the play has beenfaith- 
fully rehearsed it will spring into full ligeeon the day of the final 
performance. Costumes for the play must be considered as soon as 
rehearsal begin. The best single volume historyefrom the time of the 
Pitons to 1820 is Mrs. Charles Ashdowns ''British costume during 
Nineteen centuries” (Nelson). There is a special section on eccles- 
siastical dress in this book which confhins 578 illustrations in colour 
and în line. 

Make-up—is a fascinating art which is difficult to learn. "Phtre 
are several good books on the subject a ‘Book of Make-up‘ by Eric 
Ward is a practical hand book with diagrams. When a dim lighting 
is required in a play complete make-up (covering whole face, neck and 
'ears) may not be necessary, as in “The Discovery; when there is high 
stage lighting the make: up must be complets govering™the whole’ fame, 
neck amd ears as in "The ‘Rehearsal’; » Zu Jo naula, 96 Lon 
scrutinized from, the: auditorium. - S E seg oe a 

e “should | give *the names of ihe actors i in the order in 
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: and help to keep the casi $ good spirits. They may be comforted 
with the information that many®* experienced profesional actors are 
always nervous before they go on. elhe chief, essentials for an artistic 
production are good team Svork, imaginatiop, enthusiasm, loyaltye and 
an infinite capacity for taking pains. It will be noticed that wealth 
isnot included. One of theempse delightful thing a®out amateur 
dramatic work is the fine results which may be obtained with slender 
means. * . ? 
The curtain :— With ihe exception of those actudlly" making ad . 
exist all characters left on the staga at the end of the scene should 
retain theif pésition till the curtain has z peen completely lowered, other- 
wise the effect may bẹ ludierous. . 
Speech gesture and movementss-all these should be as nafural as” 
possible and suited to the part. It is unnecessary to shout to be heard ` 
at the, back of the habl. To be audible the speaker iust leffn to 
‘direct. his voice, that is, he must avoid turning his head too far to 
the right or left or addressing his, bopis. The valae ofepauses is often 
forgatten. A great deal of dramatic effect may be lost by an actor who 
is afraid to pause lest theeaudience s'.ould accuse him of having for- 
gotten his words. During laughter or applause they should wait for 
"silence before proceeding, otherwise important Hines may be lost. ‘This 
‘waiting’ can always be covered up by suitable action. =’ 
Gesture is often a stumbling block to beginners who never know 
‘what to do with their hands, ànd are apt to use awkward mannerisms. 
Tt is a good plan to practice before a mirror and to make each g&ture 
-rye a definite purpose. Otherwise & performer may irritate his 
audience by meaningless tumblings. 
. Movements other than those indicated in „the texe will suggest" 
themselves as appropriate to show decided changes of, thought or 
emotion in a speaker, * t Thus he will rise. or step forward impulsively, 
f down wher! T% féelings.overedme him and so on. The rate at which 
che: speakes or moves" should express tis state of mind. Thesmiore he 
$ egn-!live* his part the more easily will he effect ihe - ‘changes of tempo 
_ suited to the occasion. Therefore. the producer ‘should doy 
: des can to egrourage players to, “think ° “themselves into’. 
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thing than his individual success in bis own part, though he myst 
realise that his okn part however small is*vital to the whole. . 

The actors as well ae the prod&cer will thus have much to learn 
and® the latter should beWprepared to give training in speech and 
smovement,if it is needed. Every word of the play must be audible 
to the people in the back row*oletht audience and this is a question ' 

net of shouting but of corrects pitch and clear enunciation. Speech 
normally ghould be as ‘pleasant and a natural as possible without eny 
slocution for elocution’s sakes Actors mustespeak to the front when they 
can reasonably do so, should*not pass in front of any one who is 
speaking or distract attention ésom him , stand still when they are to 
stand still without being stiff and wRhofft shuffling about, and move 
definitely when they are to move® All movements must be ffatural 
or made to appear natural, and nat merely as obvious devices for 
changing the picture. . $ = e.: 

The amature actors should bear in mind the advice to think 

themselves info their parts, Liqui? B&gley appropriately says— 

“unfortunately it is superficially easier to teach by the  imnftative 
method than by any other. It is much*sfmpler to say ‘copy one’ 
than it is to rouse a sluggish mind to think continually and vividly 
or to awaken in minds which are purely intellectual an emotional 
reponse. To train and develop the great inaginative faculty of the 
mind, to balance the emotional response by intellectual thought and 

to induce the student to bring his voice, face and body under his own 
mental control requires much more time, patience and ability from 
the teacher than exhibiting himself as an example". 


L2 . d 
ë l PELE RES a e 
' (A) The main works stud’ ied for the purpess iof the eiie are the following :—  *w 
1.. Adkins, E. _ — The, Mechanféal Man. s. 
2. Allen, J. . Pu-Gssips.. -U GE 
8. ‘Arlet, E 5 |! —Yeoung Rihara Whittington.- =- 







sj —Deoüght.. 
v twenty Minutes SUR Mrs, Ookentubli 


11. Bayley, H, 


eof 
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19. Bell J. J. nbus O' Scarlet. x 

14  Bensuean, S. D. —ea-timé Gossip. q 

15. DBenne$, A. —'The Stepmother. 

16. Bingley, B. i g The Living Image * ° 

17. Binyon, L. —Godstow Nunnery. : m 

18. Brighouse, H. — Disclosure Day, Followers How the Weajher is Made, 
Lonesome Jike, The Dye Hard, The Pgince who was a 
Pipe? THe Moker. . 

19. Bottomley, G. —ÜCulbin Sands, E 

20 Bride, J. —TKe Pardoner's Tale. * 

21. Brandane, J. —Rery Afo.esaid. ; 

99. Branton, F. C. —"Mr. Edwards.  * 

98. Compton, D. —The Laboratócty. 

24. Carswell, D. =- Count Albany. T i 

95  Chapin, H. t welts jhe Pocr that ‘eH! the Poor, The Dumb and the 

- Blind, Augustus in Sesrch of a Father, The as aiad 

‘of Butterbifgins. 

96. Chesterman, H. —The Crook. the Clock, the Candle. 

27. . Chown, H. .- —For,Valour. = ee E 

98. Constanduros & Agg — —Cream of Tartar. Y 

99. Conway, O, —Becky Sharp, Mimi, The King’s Waistcoat. 

30. Colum, P. S The ®atrayel. d . 

Si Corrie, J. —Hewers “of Coal, When the Roses Bloom Again, Martha, 

32. Crawshall, F. L. @ ,—''Sbadows Before". 

33. Coward, N. —We were dancing, Hands Across the Sea. 

94. Dane, C. —A Traveller Returns, Shivering Shocks 

85. Davey, Ke . — Unnatural Scene. . DEN 

36. Davison, J. ~ —When did you last see your father? e? 

37. Delderfield, R. Home is the Hunted. | ` 

88. Dix, B. M. —Aljison's Lad. 

88. Douglas, A. —The Gift. lus 

40. Down, O. —The Makers of Dream.  * e. 

di Doyle, C. i — Waterloo. 

49. Drinkwater, J. —X=0: A Night of the Trojan War, The Storm. 

48. Drary and Price ~A Privy Council. " 

44. Drury, W. P. ; —A King's Hard Bargain. e e 

45. Dukes, d. TR ~The umb. Wife of Ckespside. 

46. Dunbar, J. "y m —The-Affected Young Lsdies, The Young Duchess, A 


' 


: e" T uec ee A ‘Countess i in the Family. — 
4T. Dunsany, TAa 












49.. Eliot, T. B. *, 9^ 
de. Ervine, St. see 5 ó- ady, Progress, ^ E 
"Bo. ; Evans, B. J; Death on-the-Pine- CES 
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61. Gittings, R. x —fhroughte Glass. Lightly. ; Y 
62. Glaspell, S ` ~ Trifles, 8 Soprossdi Desires, oo fe 
63. - Gow, R C : : “Grannie’s a unfred. 

64. Godfrey, V... Fail Noleour Feas " 

$5. . Gregory, Lad. ` 

66. Guitry, S. . j 

67. Guthrie, T. - 77 E, 

68. Hami orn, C. . - : 
. 69. Hankin, Si J9 7. 7 

© 10, Hardy, T. — E e_~ 
71. Bose. m 

* 79. Harries, J. W.. = M es Island, pa 
.78. Heywood & Tenny” ` = The Mfask.. Pu AME 
74. Heywéd,M: i «u. “Brooch for m Bride. .  . /Á* ATE 
76. Holland, N.. | ‘e €— Queen's. Token. e P j E 5 E 
76. gHolme,C. - `- -. -The Home. of Vision. , : MAN 
77. Houghton, S. . —Tlié Mfstèr of the House, The Dorr Denia. ie 
78. Housman, L. ^ —Brother: Sun, Brother Wolf, Under Fires 
S* Howell, P: A -Jane Wogan. e. 

' 80.. Jacobs, W. W me Monkey's. Paw, “The Boatswain’ a Mate The Ghost 
. of Jerry. Blunder.. Š 
81. penning? G. E —Five “Birds a, a age, Betrieen the Soup aid the 


ter, era e 
— 


— “Savoury. e c 





Johnson, P. cn 


89. . M — Master Dudley, Ápril Dawa. id 
88. Kelp,G.^ ^ —B ry the Dead, Waiting For Lefty. 
84. Kely M. ` > — The Speli. - 
85. Kemp, R. . l The Asset. ^ > E re 
9a; 80. Lee, Q. Mr, Sampson, , T D pre. "eo vin 
. . 87, Liddaird, A. M.. l ,—The Man with e Newspaper. NA By te 
88 Luce, Ma- ` : —The Rose i in: the Cloister. - . QE 
89. MacArthur, W. — . — —The- Black Stiks Light. i i 
@. Malleson, M. — . — —Michael, Paddly Poole’ i 
91. Mankowitz, W. : - —The Bespoke | Os@rcoas: Pg ae O m 
:.92, Maule, W. St. J.: _ . —The Passing Gloty. Ar I 
.798. Major, B. : en —The Brown Book; 2 Maes 
94. Mc. Kingel, Ni x - .—The Bishop: s Can: lleatick.. 
95. : Mile; A. A. i —The Boy Comes. Home, The Princess and the Wood- 


e 


` 


a . i ery: hesMatiit the Bowler Hate 
“Mitchell, R. ó 7 hA Hosbandih e 
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m Robertson, W.G. ^ EE "ef Cinderella, E Nu * 4 
. 112, Buésell, E. ^ ups Glew. `.. EE E 
118. Rutter, V And SAI Goes On, . Pus 
114. Saki. M T. The Death “trap. os (LN s 
115. Saroyan, W, —Hello Out There. P4 dE 
T16. Shaw, G. B... > —How He died to Her Husband. ese TEN 
117. - Shipley, J. Tc —EHeho. , SUE. "ER SUM o 2 
118. Sierra, 'C. M . The Lover. $ ME DOE UR 
119..Skelon,G. - - . |. —Mejnories for "Te. ^ Ge hae eg eae 
190. Sladen-Smith: —Only Little, Good, Tho Man who wouldn't Qo to Bi E 
s : The Poison Party, “Sé. Simeon Senine, The Sainta, 5 4 
S CBmedy,.The Invis&le Duke... | , as 
191. Squire. - a ` _—The Clown of Stratford. LRL eee E 
- 192. Stewart, H. +The Home Front, A Room. in the Tower” 27s S . 
. 198. Strindbert, A. . Behe "ljrosger. - ME RR aa ` 
124. Sutro, A. ; —A-Marrio»ge' Has Been ‘Arranged, ^ -- D rara 
105. 8 Synge,J. M M: ^ . +Riders to tho Sea.” nU. "e US i 
196. Talbot, A. F> > ` —Chez "Boguskoveky. E i NEUES 
197. "Talbot, A. €  —TheGenturion's Bit ab iiaia Bitphan, ees . C 
© 198. Tehekov; A. "*^ ^ —ThéBean, > DEP. 
= - 199. ge my. HEE. .- — Master t Wayfator. m. s 
180. Thomas, T. C. -Davy Fong'sDinner. T" Bec ee 
18I$ «m'ompkins, F. ^ DN Philanthropy. - : Le 
189. Tuson,N. .; | ev The Doubtful Misfortune òf Le Sing. - 
188. Tydeman, R. —Duet with the Dowagers. - Sí l 
134. Vallance, R. - —Pandore's Box. 
. 185. Walker, R. 8. *  —The Great Glove Itself. f 
136. `.Watson, M: R. Eoi —The Vixen, and the Grapes. » 
' 187-"Wlitebead,G. ° ` — --AnyBody? ^ $ e 
' 388. Whitworth, G. ; E 
^189. Wilde, O. f j E 
140. Villard, B. s —Fi i gore 2 Xie - . 
Econ * Williamson, H. R. —King ‘Claudius: 
142, - - Yeats,’ Wes —Deirdre, The Pot of Broth, The Dreaming of the Bones. 
m a o 
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zi Rebietws Ap Solies, ot Books 


Man “The Bridge between Two Worlds—By Franz E. Winkler, M.D. 
published by Hodder and jeo Id", Liondon. Price 218, net. 


: The book under review is"*n épochsmoking work of 1980. The 
pe ai&hog is out for the proper diagnosis of the ailments of modern. 
man. He has applied all thè powers of Mis intellect to discover the 
danger of the exclusive application of the analytical ‘method, which is the 
only key known to, the scien fic" ‘World. = i 


- 


$ l 
May’ 8 mind consists of basió elements, viz., rational and intuitive. 


. Man's negligence to the cult of intuition is the’ real sourde of the 
-6 . ‘ 
Presoné crisis. 3 «os » m 
The author’ s comments on the cult ures of the ancient and middle 
ages are very attractive, - His judgmentg passed on the mechanical activi- 
ties of the modern missionaries are nó less instructive. nn 
er l 
His defence for the intuition of the soul is wgrbh-considering even in 
these days of craze for materialism. He has genuine love for true religion, 


He has ably vindicated the truth of the ancient Upanisads, 


Se His book, I believe, will have a. ‘special appeal: to the Indian Mind. 
But his criticism directed agifinst the escapist Idealists is also very pungent, 
His warning against the educational syste:aprevalent in America, should 
be atyoye- opener to the thoughtful loader anf all democratic countries. 


I do not like to riddle this review V" with *salected Sx E “frois. ds 
book in order to do justice to it, 


*. Istrongly believe that the thorough reading of this book will give arude | 
Shock to thé imagination | of all critical us 2 










| nogleatéa Í fò eal oritical med =" 
theists SPhàpriomio life in quiam. gee 
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: The work under review need no review, Romesh Chandra, the 
Beat patriot, had gigantic jntell&bt and profound ischolarship. This 
monuméntal, work gave an incéhtiye to the national. struggle for freedom 
of. India.. He col llected al available maie ialis - and "gave a cleare nod l 
systematic account ofthe colonial phase “ot tife economic life of modern 
India, His analysis.of the land system, industrial, commercial “and finan-' 
cial policies of the British rulers together with inter-connected other aspects 
of India’s economy like the irrigation system and railways clearly pointed l 
out the causes which were responsible for India's impovgrishment. He’ 
also made sound suggestions gor the removel of such evils, His P opti 
arguments led to many changes for. the Wetter, i 


In this stage of nation mur bhe pine, should sonat ib E their. 
benefit." a 9 i ES “ 
," WW express our sincere thanks . to "our National Gorani for the: 
Indian edition of this great “work, Moreover, the price ‘of thie ggok is. 
, moderate, . Such a prie gives atftopportuaibysto a.large number of readers 
dor being acquainted with the evils of foreign. rule and for the critical i 
appreciation ‘of our National Planike. e Y NE. 





For sometime past, University -Grants Commission’ as well. as 
the Governmént of India jn thé Ministry of Education have beón 
emphasising. the ' necessity for creating a comprehetsiye and all: 
smbracing national outlook ie, the cougtry. Seminars on National 
Integration and Conferences of State Education Ministers are being held 
from tiine io time with this end in view.  Reconimendations ofthese 
poles , certainly deserve the serious ajtention of all University men in 
our Santry: In the new sisuation thd has b8en credtéd after thé 
attainment of Independence, Indian, Universities have a vital role to _ 
play. These Universities located» ng'aüiftefént parts of the country - 
can undoubtedly promote the movement for good citizenship" nd 
national solidarity. ‘To maintain: the Universities of the country at. a 
high’ level is an act of patriotism on the part of the citizens. But'not 
only the citizen, bui the. University as. a corporate body has a deep 
r8sponsibility . here. A irge University is a vast store-house of ideas; 
Ideas, it has been said, have hands and feet, and ideas can transform 
an existing social organisation. It is from this point of view that the 
Universities at the present moment,in India can render a usefyl, and 
effective national. service. That service is the proper and necessary 
dissemination of learning and ideas among the people.. The soul of 
the people hés got tọ be touched and elevated by the Universities. 
Therein lies PE periosto, " “The deyelópuient of tbe A ue x 
denn à of p 















SEgsay “written 
id published ` in 
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the- Visva- Bharati Quarierly. i. 19 3, under she title “A> Xisio f. 
India’s. History’’.-. It reptesenfs Rabindrapath’s uidituiést thoughts 
cn Tüdian history and ‘national iiegrations “History” “says, Lory? 
Acton, $ ‘compels. us to Esten on abiding @ssngs, and rescues. us Tróm 
the: temporary: and transient”? = ‘Rabindranath: also asks as” “in this 
essay to concentrate our miudsféretlfe abiding 7alues in Indian A 
end culture. Towards the eid ot ‘this essay he ‘proclaims his faith 
ever. memorable "words: “I love "Tudia;- not because d quliivate di. 
idolatry of geography, ‘not because T have had i te chance to be- bors’ E 
in her soil; - "buf because - she- has’ saved throrgh- tumul tdous. ages the | 
living words that have issued fom. the slumped consciousness, of her: 
‘great sons: Satyam, nda, Anantam, Biashma, Brama i às truth, 
Brahiia- is wisdom, Brabma is infiftite ; ; Sarnam, “Sivam, . 2 dbaitàm, ” 
peace is: in Brahma, ‘goodness is in Brahuwa, and the: unity c of ll, 
beings’’:°. "This is ‘the ‘onliural “and national neritage of India. The 
fundamental . unity of India müst be discove: zed and realised, through 
such contemplation. ee ERS ae 6 a ON 

"University life in India according to the: western standard is bat 
young, We do not Fer. see. how far it will. Zevelop. But this seers | 
to be à reasonable conclusion that . ‘the: soil: in which the young -Jife` 
has taken root- is fertile, "and by well- direc. sd efforts. we. may expect. 
to gather a, rich harvest. Univ versities i in: Indi nay o eate. conditas" 


for fruitful pätional life and thoughtful national integration. 














|^ PNIVERSITY OF gALCUTTA 
. Notifieution No. C/2569/61 AM.) ` 


(euer. ILLE : MÀ p- -o px j i ats 

^ Ts js Keréby notified Tor gerietalsiuform ation that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted..the Goenka College of Gommeérée and Business Administration,. Calcutta” bas been 
afiiiated in Elective Group D; i.e,, (a! Sscretarial Practice and (b) Cothpahy Management— 
to the B.Com. Pass standard ap@ia ÉRetive Grou? D, i.e., ta) Company Law and Practice, 
tb). ‘Secretarial Practice’ and (c) Office Management £dd Provedure—to the.B Com. Honours 
standard of the Threes Year Degree Course from the session 1961:62, èe., with permission to 
present candidates in’ they. above-named Subjects-at the B-Com. Part I Examing®ditn 1963: 





d NAM. 


and, Part YI Examination in 1964: and: not earlier. 


" © Senate Houso, Calcutta, | E 6c Bo, GO Raychaudhuri, 
“The 16th Jane, 1961+- 2 “Registrar. 
RCÓ "29 7 a^. "nt. "x © 3 A $ o 
£ nF UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA . 
PIN A s 0 o. Notifieation No. C/2549/25/ (Af) 
D K E e = 


pcs lis hereby. notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
giauted, the South Caleutta: Girls’ College, "Calcutta. has -been. afflliated in Botany aŭd 
Education to the B.A. Pass standard of the 3-Year Degree Course’ with effect from the 
seasion 1961-62, i.e., with permission to present candidates in the above-named subjects at 
fe B.A. Part I examination in 19863 and B,A Part II Examination in 1964 gud not earlier, 
» - š a E: i Tou . . I 
Senate House, Calcutta. r - : _-G, O. Rayehaudhuri, 
- She 16th June, 1961. egistrar ^ 
“he 16th Tune, 1901, Regist 


E b d REM nno m" IER 
u UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA ET 


granted, th8 .Tàmralipta ^Mahavidyalaya, 'Üamlük. has been affiliated in Bengali and 
Economics fodhe B.A, Hons..and in Mathbe 









first batch of’studen 
nation in 1968'a 


oe Senate House; Calor 









OF CALCHTTA. 
on No. C/2507 105 (A: 
















ie Pre-Uosverstby 
‘Asor B.SteP, 








ə D HEC GRE 





: , @ f : " o f ; 
312 THE CALCUTTA REVIEW [JUNE Jj 
B.A.: | English (General). Ber. E (Compulsory), Hindi A(Compulsory), - ~Spediat™ 
-A English (Pass & Honats), Eigetive Bengali (Pass & Honours), Alternative | 
É : Bengali, Sanskrit (Bass & 9Honours) Philosophy (Fuss & Honours), Edu- `, 
cation (Pass), Economies O Pass å Honours), History (Pass .& Honours), P ° 
Leet > x Political Science (Pass & “HSnocurs). "Gedgxàphy (Kass), Botany (Pass &2-. 
ud Honours) and" Maphématics. !Pass & Ho rg). : o Pa 
B-Sc.: .- .  Mathematies (Pass.& ‘“Efénours), Boldly: (Boss & Honours}, Geography 
(Pass), Physiology 'Pass), Physics (Pass A "Henours), Zoslogyo (Pas) and 
‘Chemistry (Pass & Honduras): Mae M ; 
a Pee o x^ J 
Sonate House, Calcutta. E DE 7 09 GC. pu 
The 16th June, 1901. .) S. E ee y Registrat, 
p E : AP ae 
: g iow c . 3 E Lys 
ao z GNIVERSIDY. OF CALCUTTA 2^ Regu Ge A, a 
is 2 See ry LOW CAE c 
9 5 ` Notification, No. au i (til) ) NECS PA 


It is hereby notitied for generale infu m ation tiat i in‘est@nsion of the affilià "n "iae 
granted,. ihe Vidyasagar College for Women, 'Celeutta has been affiliated to dhe B.A. 








. Honosrestaidard of the Three Year Degree cours: ip Philosophy.with effect from the session” f 
1961-62, i.e., with permission to present candidates in the ahove-1.,med- subject at the BA: 
- Part I examination in 1968.and B E Part TF Examination in 1964 aud. not earlier. : s 
A Qe-- . 
Senate Hoùse, Caleùtta. T. Qie a a SQ g ; Q Q. “Rayehaudburiy, 
The 16th Juno, 196i. Ae P we, Pes pe Registinr, 
„A. 6e. c 3 v E SS 
"m ere i UNIVERSITY os CALCUTTA a SEND EROR 
: : b ; CNeiiéstión "No. Gy 9887/89. (Am. ) a Uv 





Jt ia Hereby. notified for general informatic jbab.in exiedsioh of the affiliation already. 
granted, the Santipur College has been affiliated in. Bigctive Bengali te the Pre-University 
Standard and in Blective Bengali and. Philosophy.: to the B:A;-Pasá of the 3 Year Degree, 
Course Standard with effect from. the session 1961-62; fe , with permission lo present’ csnüt- - 
_ dates in, the »bove-menticned subjects at the Pre University Examination 1962, and B.A. 

7 Part T Examination 1968 and B.A. Part TII Estunon i in 1964 and not earlier. 


; 2 : 
Senate- House, Calcutta. ] d P eus ; na Ge 2 Raychatdburg, .—. 
me ee o7 ME 
us Tha xcii b i j^ xo m.s zo. : enu _ Registrar. 
Dee ^. LEE Ae ie m$ S N 





‘ 


^ — -.. UNIVERSITY OF GALQUTTE-—— 67. 7 V o 
a 207,07 ~aMetifeation No, O/0609/69-Ag.. 9 v 





. Tt. is Bess notified for general informolich. that in extension cf the affiliation alrezdy 
"granted, ihe Girls’ cllege, How cal. has been ;gffiliated to the B.A, Pass ‘standard of the . 


i yea, degreg c course t 1 Ede ation ‘vith effe cot J zm. the session 1961: 62, ie, yh permissi ion 





i ond.: Patt i "sgmipation ir in- 1061 and, bof ante. a $ 


v ‘Sonate E House, Oaleutta. AS es aK 





be: 168. Fune, 1961 So ED gs O 


—— tM 


X KARNATAX UNIVE zRSITY 





















$6 fon vm e DIXI QD COMM un 
a HESS s . 
: i961] .-— vorigniens l 813. 
8 No. . Name ofthe Candidate b y% College i ~~ Debarrád up ® 
A Bc S , ; EP" ~% 
P duc DN FIRST HALF P "1058, : ‘ 
i 2E o 
* i ? Pre-Uni: emity ao. in Arts, March, oso: : 
so49. Bartals Ratneppa Naidu : - Lingaraj College, Helganta 1.11-1969 A 
7490 Kambale. Gzkuldas Govind  - ^ Dingaraj College, Belganm i11 1960 
-4917 “Kambale, Madbuker Ramachan Ir O Bingura) Colle age. Be'gaum 2o 01i pAg) 
2 S Saky Pre- University. Exagp. in Commpres: „March, 1959 
0281. Mannismath, Tabu Murig^yya J. G. Colle se of Commerce; 111-1982 
= Hubli : 
9 38 Marakumbimath. Charidrashefharayya J.G. Oftiege of Cormar; -1-11-4950 
- Vitupakshayya Hubli ` men 
9 a 
ih SECOND HALF QF 1959 i 
5i vo 4 ee E . Pre- University Exam. in Acts, Éctobers 1959 ae : 
55 Vidar Gundopant Rams wt 9Lingaraj College Belgaum . Lege 7 t. 
, 290 Mali-Patil, Veerangouda Basana- Govt. Aris and Science Col. — . 1-11-1961 
gouda Ut lege, Gulbarga t . 
be os y l , 25 aa oe 
3 Pre- University ‘Diam. ih Seieve $ October, 1953 ze ; 
“190 Mobili: Süreniz Hanamantrao,' R I, Seinen inst., Belganm » 1-6-1961 a. 
.194 Shirkol, "Shiva putradpa Ma!leshuppaea H. Ef Scien£b Tast.. Belgaum. . ' -6-1969 
1391 Tilve, Nandkumar Pandurangarao® RL Science Inst.. Ba »ljaum. 1-114981 ; 
. ~ 418 Syed, jaune. Syed Mohio: Govt. Arts and Scioyse Gol ` Leber 
-uddin : i B lego, Gulbgrgs 
: `. First aa B: Esppination, October, 1959. RUN Y 
$ &E 5e 
47 Muhammed, "Mustafa Kamal’. . RD Law Colleg; Belgaum ,: 1-11-1960 
o., LL GE. Xixéimination, “October. 1989. "On 
261, Kulkarni, Vasant Narayanrao s , Engineeting Coliege, . Gul ! 1.603900. 
f 2 Ms SEM barga f - . 7 
AE oai First M.P.B. 3.8, Exseninatioi, Noveinder 1959 ; 
j * UI œn "oem 
285. Malvade, Eknath Datt..- dn Rermata ' “Medica! College, aD Sie. ; 
007707 Mabi .. : 
998. Marathe; Shachjahor Rudroppá ` Karnetak Medical, College; ; 11-1961- 
o 5 : Hubli eae í . 
^B. $e, (Final) of 2 Year’ Degree Coir 86 d Baaypinal i. September, 1989, erating, P ee 


Tiàbss 















cog iiti. 
Or Legum. 


mw ox 


“82E Aa Eds e 
28 - Prajt ias 5 






E z O8 
" 2 xe 29 t * ! = . : ` 

H4 0 THE d. REVIEW ^ " . [vone À 

de m "ELM E BA Pit ag Stacie 


6. Roll No. 2178, Enrolment "Nor SG. 199— Govind Mohan Miss : 

7. Rell No, 1998, Enrolmént-No-À.f. 8502-Triloki Nath Sharan Shokla. te 

8. Roll No: 698; Enrolment- Mo. Ave. 1577~ Ram Behadur Kern Singh Verma F 
.9. Roll No.16)4, Enrolment:No. Aig. “866—Satya A opal: oom i 
1U. Roll No. 768; Enrolment Nó. A.g. 228G6-—Ravi Prakush Srivastava, . >. 

1. Roi Wo.1808, Enrolment No. Ae e. 106—Ohheil Behari Lek Shankhiyare:. ~ 
19. Roll No. 1174, Enrolment No: A. B. 26450-Sbri Krishan. d ] -—-— 


18. Roll No. 1014, Enrolment No. A.g. 2519 Ishwar Singh: HMM E 
14. Roll No. 1549, Enrolment No.-A.g. ine kp Chandra Arya, : "5 
15. Roll No. 1055, Enrolment NoXA,g. 9628 —[ag-Narzin Sharma.‘ "I 


16, Roll No. 1290, Enrolment No. Ag. 148—Bishan Chand ‘Khanna, 5 an 
17. Roll No. 2017, Eorotment-Nov A í: 1795—Jagdish Prasad Srivastéva.  — - 

18. Roll No. 659, Enrolment No? A; wg. 152 2=— Nare Chand Jain. TE 
19. Roll Ne.-897, Enrolment No. A.g 2363—Krishan Lal Mahant. ~ " RES 


20. Roll Nb. 1998, Enrclment No: À.e::129).—Syed Wali Hasan. Se : 
21, Roll No. 949, Enroiment No. AS: niet Sere Chances Verma. ~~~ 7 7 5. 
mee p a TN s 
ey Fd 1 Es “BAY Part T. E oy a . TANE a x2 
: 92. Roll Xo. 1788, Eorolmeát No Ag. 1116—Nirendra Komer’,* . a O X 
28. Roll No. 710, Enrolment- No. A.he1881—Visbun Kumar. ' . E $ SSA 
24.- Rol No. 2164, EnzcWhent-No.-&h. 2179—Ashok Komat Abuja, : 96 


95, Roll. No. 1213, Euroliient No.-A.h. -9443--Satrohan Singh. 
26. Roll No. 1821, Brrolment No.-A.g, 715-—Rama Shanker Srivastava. 
27. Roll No. 2123, “Enrolment No. Ad. “753—Sheo Sara Lal Srivastava. 
98, Roll Ne..1888, Enrolment No. A.2.°752°2Ramesh Chand ShublaS .'- 
eol No. 2075, ‘Enrolment No. Ah. | d10— Krishna Gopal. NX E "E 
80. "Holl No. 1443, Enrolment No. A.h, 65—Ashok Kumar Mehrotra wv ddrouts Rie E q eru 
81, Roll No, 703, Enrolmétit No. 8.9; 784. —Budhir Behl. ~~ eee SARS 
82. Roll No. 823, Enrolment No. A “h. 1899 —Govind Kriplàni. 
88, Roll No, 933, Enrolment No. A.h. 2096—Rajendra Kumar Barman. 
. 84. Roll No. 1087, Enrolment No. A.h. 2006—Vishwa Nath Pant. 
85. Roll No. 1778, Enrolment No. A.g. 662. —Prasbànt Kumar Bagchi. . CENE 
—86:—Roll No.'1972. Enrolment No. A.£-9187 Yatish Chandra Pipil.. - 
87, Roll No. 1507, Enrolment No. A-h 182—Chhotep Lal Dixit. 
88. Roll No: 1521, Enrolment No: A.h. 158—Dinesh Chandra Dvivedi. 
89. Roll No. 1624, Enrolment No, Ah. 304—Kirtan Prasad Gupta. 
40, Roll No. 1627, Enrolment No. A.h. 805—Krishan Wal Talwar. IM 
41. Roll No. 1727, Enrolinent No- A.h. 459—Nanrang Singh Verma. . RON: 
49 moll Ro. 1844, Enrolment No A.h' 618—Rim Kishore. : 
:48, Roll No. 1499, Enrolment No, Ach, 199 —Chandra Prakash Pandey. 
44 Roll No. 1550, Enrolment No. A.y. 272 —Gur Bux Singh. 
45. -Roll No- 9269, Enrolment No. 8.g. 190 —Jitendra Pratap Singh. - 





f 


EN Mj. ina. e as 







PER Ghee Y 
toD Sies 558 —Ashoka Tamar Mis at 
Roll ‘No. 189, aren No. "i Sara Mohan: Bhaska 
off, Encilment: Noe G- 











Tut 


Roll Ne, 280, ‘Enya! ien. 


923, "Tnrotriehi a i 






9. ol m Ch 
£60, -Raki AUC Rinsol nest No i Girish Ciandr. fe; : 
SI: “Roll NAAL- Enrolment NO-^ Ss Jtk-Bamesh Ohaudra Nien aa gy 


| Ü è "T" ' © 
1961} 8) ^t Normrofrions >` 315 
s A : : ; E 
au B. Sc. dne nary)... š 

. 82. Roll No. 262,.Snfolinant No; S g.157— Pay Singh Yadav. ` D 
4 6 63; Rell No. 563, Enrolment No. S.h. 59Q—Jag dishsP1 asad; —-~ She 

x04. Holl No. 6d. Eoroiment 9 o4 S h. 6035. Mata E Prasad S¥ivastavas ^ 
i b^ Roll No. 1038, Enrolment x) «o S-b 7 668 —Sarish Offandrà Kamthan, 


406 Roll No. 1024; Enrolmen Ne “Sih 618—Rajeshwar Saran Srivastava,. —. ---__ 
- 67.—-Roll No. 532, Enrolment No. S.h. 771—Sbri Nath Bajpai ^ « 2209 07 77 
768. Roil Nog688. Enrolment No. 8.h. 292 gRayind:a. Nath Mebra. N 

*69.° Roll No. 684, Enrolmen:tNo § h. 878.9 Rm Mani. Chandra Sharma. 
«10.7 Roll No. 677, Errolment No §.b. 269—Bat Chandra Pant, í 
^. Roll No. 660, Enrolment No. Sih. aue Kumar Srivastava. 
12., Moll No. 640, Enrolment No S.h. E 1—Kanti*Srivastava. (Miss). 
78. Holl NB. 6£8, Enrolment No. S g..279—Nanak-Suran Verma g 

2 74," Roll No. 964, Enrolment No. & h. 895~-Rama Crenkory ‘Misra. aus 


Pier E S.l o4 B. Cen. (Final). . yi ES Re a 
15. Roll No. 80, Enroluient MexB.f^ 38—Atmé Bam, - ; 
. 6, . Roll No. 844, Enrolment No.. C.g 82—Gyaxs Ch£hdra, e. 
UTI. "Roll No. 364, Enrolment No. Og. 126—Khslid Farid. 


78 Roll No. 185, Enrolment No,-C:g, IDE ~Mehd. Muizeddin Siddiqui.” © = 

R 1 EG ` : » B. Com. (Pravica): eire 
n Roll N To. 971,. miei No. t. B: 19 tex-Ram n Gopi Modi 25. —. 
"Mg e | Li. D. (Pinay. te * f ba Fa 


B0. Roll No. 516. ai elaidt No. A.d; 5160-9Mohd. Daud. . 
- $1. - Roll No, 206;‘Hnrolment No. A.6. 816—Mohd. Shahid Rizvi. 
.89; Roll No. 58, ^gitolàent Ne. L f, 28—Chandar Prabach Gupta. 
88 - Rol No. 527. Enrolment No Aa 814— Om Tranan Seth, : 


a l Bon (Previous). ý 7 "a 5 


eot. Ro! No. 391, Enrolment No. Ad. 578—~Rajni Kant Pande. 
` 85. "Roll No 824, Enrolment Ne L.h. 172—Qni Prakash Tewari, t 
86.. Roli No. 220, Ebrolment No.. L.b. 116—Lakshman. Das. 2 tt 
* 87.. Roll No. 252, Enrolment No;-L.h. 138—Mangali; Prasad Gupla. 
88. Roll'No 740, Enrolment No. 4.3. 854—Puncet Kumar .Saksers, nx 
“Um Roll No. 204, Einrolment No. S.o. 887— Raghunandan Prasad Pathak of Ii Year 
L.B., B.S. Cless of the GiS.V M. .Madica! College, Kagptr, who was found guil^znf, using . 
fair means at the Fir.t Professional M.B., B.S. Examination of April 198 is ¢ ex uL 
rom the Examination of April 1960 and debarred from appearing at ail Examinations eni 
he University upto April i961. He will not be eligible for readmission earlier than the 
ession 1961-62, - e 
- HII. Bolle NE, ‘18. “Bn gplment- No. Ae. 2016-—Shiva Kumar Pandéy- who was found 
salty of using unfair means at the D.P. E. (Dipl nain Physical - Psion. Pzamination 
i 1960 is expelk Z fromthe D.P.E. Tixamiua tion 8- 900: 
lV. Roll No. 1683, "orolnens No: Ab cee what 

















1 tion Mt 080.4 án 
30 3t Général Sans 
X BJ gs Found, guiity 
i Seaminntioh” ‘of 1960 3n C éheral Sa nekrit™ 18 expebs 
Genéral Sanskrit and fined 125) i ° 


gio 
iingláo 
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EMEN QN. s s Į k p LE y 
816. .— D PE oie REVIEW) — 4.9. ~~ [poss À 
T a h é sx, E 





- Examinations of “of 1460 are expelled- fom: their. tespeclive, TYisaminations of 1960 and deborzd. ` 


de -The | “following candidates - Site: mare found- enilty ^ cu usq unfair moat ab: d : 
from appearing at all. Examinations : of- the Mess 1961. They will noi be : 















‘eligible, forz readmission to the Daiversity éarher-than the session 1961-62 :— M» 
; : uU ORC Te 
Lk, B. “(PreStons)- B UT Ta TENE EE 
. 1 ‘Roll. No. 419, E Enrolment- No. KE, 605-Ramesh’ "Chapüra Dixit, _ ee 2 : 
= 9: “Roll No..492, Enrolment-No. #.h-9]4=Rameshwar Prasad Pandey, ——M 
8. "Roll No. 424, Enrolment No.. K.f. 1876—Ram Hukan Sriväsťaya, ` e, 
“4. Roil No: 673, Burolment Nog 87— Harish Chandra; Lakhehaura EE ect 
-6. Roll No. 741. EnrolragntN: No A" 6. 65—Qosim-Abbas. RN 
.6. Roli No. 528;-Enr ólmient No: I. 285 — Sifeo-Shankor Gupta. ‘ 
7 UK CBolUN6. 651. Enrolment Noz 1510-—Umg* Sharan Bajpai. ^ ~ - 
: 8. ~. Roll No. 200, Enrolment No. §2:°614—Krifima-Gepal Saxena. ` ate 
9. Roll No. 466, Enrolment NoPA. polis Barania Nah. 0 7 ; 
uu wee wt n nes 3 = v8. 
je "UL. . (Ffa). . 2 
10.. Roll No. 481, Enrolment No. A. c Arr Revi 2 Namen Mia? Ne Qu- 77 
~ RollsNo. 286, Enrolment, No, $.e-342—Raj.Narfin-Mehra, | 7 Tn —-— 


m " Roll-No.-500;-Eniroluent. No. 0. Az. 3008-—Siddharth à Shanker- Shukla: `s eT 
` > XR. The following candidates. whọ- wert -found- guilty of using: malate a means at the -- 
?B.A. (Hons.) II Year Examinatien.oP1960 va exp«Jled: from the. BAs (Ho&s.) II: “Year ànd. 
“the B.A. B.A. Port JI- Examinations of 1960 andtdebarred from appearing at all Examinations. 
of ther 8isity upto "April 1961. They Srüllcnot be eligtble for réwdmiseiot o. NN 
` sity earlier than the session 1961-62. s= s 
slots d.e; Ref No, 1679;-Hinrolment à No. act 8t6— yea zehi fasan Rizvi.” : 
SVP UM "Roll: No. 3125, "Enrclinent-No/ dod. 238—Gauhar N awab. - 


e EI > a P e 

: ; x 5^ m An AX . “By, Order; ~ » 
> E ; ne, . gef RM, o Y 
up cU M a a HE T Diowa e 








B 








m - PANJAB usivae (Ciri DT rn. = 
i | Notitation. Dated. Mag, s; 28, 1980. red 


j > Tti is notified -that The "result of. Inder Mohan, S/o Shri. Sahib Chand, ' Roll No. 60163 — 
ob^ the -Matriculation „examination; 1960-hüs- heen. cancelled, for r having deliberately enterod 
wrong date of, birth i in his admission: formi - Roe CU T E E 









i i d NS J. XOhgnisott, ` 
© .- inm 59 Registrare- 
zah Vi * A , ~ 
Pi E: PANG ^ irpo PO RANDIQARE -, 
2 NE ike X 





EN 








Tam. tó, inforfa you thet. ‘the~peibsipal, Sànsieh “Dharat, Siege, Bo role’ "vide hia Cr 
loiter No. 45. dated Q1st/2 2nd- April, 1960 heg-expelled the following student: far. ja operiod- -ob ` 
ELE wo Academic ‘Years, with: zeftedt, from" Bist pril, 19607 for ‘the reasons: miéhtioned. against: m 






ewan t Chand ig 8 E Walsiti- Ram : 


i 


ds 








Su ee 





US vent Noti dign e- : è 


The Intermediatg Examifafig of 199 of^ * Shri Moiilal Gaur, Roll No. 849: whose 

tięplars are given below has beedhereby cancelled as H-had. impersonated as -Madbawa 

a Sharina at the High Schgol Timinin of 1958 of the Board of. Secondary Edn cation, 

'ajasthan, Jaipur à as per. notification "No. ` 23098. dated "20th. Aprii, 1950- of the Bosta” of 

econidary Tedbegtion, Rajasthan, apur: B : 
od 


ell No. Name of Candidate - EN Ain. -of. m l Da'e of birth Place of EA 
219 3 - MotiLalGaur ° Rakhah Dis Gals Let Ayril, 1097 — “Udeipur ‘a 
Et i T ea » UNIVERSITY OF ROQRKEE - 
No. mx /2078/-186]4960, Dated June 11, 1960 i 
e7 s “Notification T : 


Q 


“It de hereby notified that" fhe  ienninaliomat E $i Prem Tandon. Roll $003, who 












Er found guilty of using unfair means at the Degree Enfrante Examingi Gy e Unis... NA 
ersity -held "in “May 1960, bas bern cancelli and he has been further debi? or 1ü &ppeot- ^, 
ig-at the Degree Entrance Examination. -bo be helà.i in May, 1961. : 4 4 art x a 

act "d 


"eum 7. "Rollos Name” e - Contre 

; 9603 ' . Bri Prem Tandon C/o Sri Lucknow ~. . 

e ' & N. Tandon,27-O New - --.—— 

`° a Berry, Road, , Lugknow. Br Re 
9 olus > e on o 





: "o 
E: 9 PEE v 


: NE e E 
x WA LLABRDHAI ViDyEPERE - i 





SERT 





Xi idyanuger, Dated the lih June.19 io E S A x . Ss 


, ee erg for. “the information ` ot all concetned ` that the Syndicate has | ... 

ES ‘at its. meeting held on the 2ad June, 1660, that -the following candidates who are 

fetind guilty of baving used unfnirmeans at the various University Examinations during whe 
first ‘half of the year, 1960, be. Tiza mentioned below- ‘against, each. 





i. No. f Candidate's name ` Sceuf- . Name of the - Punishient inflicted” 
us. Aoc Meu e No. -- Examinetion ae . 
1: $.'7 c a.” oe 4 “a sh. e Gr e 
>L Shri Visavadia Prabbudas `- 409 Preparatory G Gr. B The results of tbe las& examin 
Ehimji. Ro EP part . "Geienee)* . tions at, which they appearsd, 
Pu kdo oh. MEDIE ete . af ciiticeied and they are? du. 
ae deve IOS ee E : barred from appearing- atany ~i. 





University Examinations be--- 
© a Les ra Te l- 196E . 
; Bh - Amin /Kumiilbhai 7D 
. Obimanlal- . 
- Shri Kansa gta‘ 
y sii ane 


Preparato 
Coramerce 


as 
a 





318 0 0 — THE ud 





si = ii] 
vae E o8 
mM 





18 Shri Soni ZU “Waddpraead 292 .8Pré.Sngg. - The result Bf the E Bxamination; i is | Po 
_ Menilal,- S ow : cancelled. and -hé' is debarred 

. from appearing at any Univer-&. 

a ESL Nxàms, „before 1- 1-1966. t a 








E : . 3 MEE VUA RS ^ie ago ES o Me pus ` Yanam. utt 
AMT, : IE 5 LO Mme Acting REg e 
s- O70 20 PANJAR UNIVERSIT @HANDIGARE ~~ _” 
i 2 - awe t 
ees md EU - Notification xg Pe Dated: My * 1960 — 2 OF n Mum t : 
li iiis hereby notified that : LU eg 7. : 


i 1. Mohinder Singh: ie Bite Siigh, Ys. 0. Khera, Distt. Bhatioda, Roll =* 
No. 62590, Matriculation Ex&tninatien, 1959; ha& been. disqualified -for 8—yenrs, i-e.7-1959, 
1960 “snd~1961_and his result has" been - quashed under. regulation 18(a) ‘St pase 82 “of the 
Calevdar.:Part L,19509; ` : > 

2. Banarsi Dass S/o Shri Daulat-Bom, Wath ere Railway “Station, Mandi 
Bariwale, Distt. Ferozepur. who -infbérsenated: Roll No. 62590 in the Matriculation Tiza- 
Jnivation, 1959, has béen declared asnota fit and proper person. to be admitted St any. 
ve pu nation ót- thig University, under reguldtion 18(d) tii) ab page 83" of the Calender, 
‘Part I, 19 

8. Hari. Singh S/o Shri Maghur- Singh Rathddsia. Village Hassanpur, ` pi rio - 
Imdhiana. ex- student fG. Heat. Khatse--College, Gumusar_Sadbar; -and- Gurder__ pe 
S/o Shri Karta? Singh, And Year student of Government í College;, iidhiàno, "registered Ao. 
D7-gi-88; "WEo-had. Béen. senteuced-to-fwo years’ Figorous imprisonment for murder of a. 
prudent Gf Govérüitent College, Lmdbiana, have been declared-@e Hot, fit ang- proper. persone: »- 

be admittéd to any future examtüation disthigxtuiversiy,. an. der reguletion 9 ai -püge;87 E. 

of the Calendar, Part lj i959. . — T^ US 
dia : Se Eei Epaian ^will be. hela ‘ab thet Hime oF the-ealege ex sanitatis i 
in Apri v 
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6 , Notification, Dated the 22nd Angdsst: “1980. 
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“The High Sohaol Beams 1960. ei ihe following catididates, whose’ particulars a are 
| given "against éach -baving sought permission to „appear “at the High School: Examination, of 
the Board fer: 1989 by submitting forged-certificates | of passing the annual promotion “exati- .. 






















BE n QUEE on “Christian aa Secondary School, Jhansi B5 Ene. been 
ora $ ne T : " uM 
i > : oa F P ris i 
s Roll Nade OIL sndidute ^ <= Father's s name of Date: of binh. “Name: ot "Écbool, if 
No. Now +. es wo 7). Wre-candidate -. Ls 7 = regular.” In case of7 C 
i zn ; wan ee ne. Box oU ‘privat? candidates .. se 
ER 2072 70 niig oi] place : of |. 
y idu Sao -résidence ` 
Ist; “April, 1944 - Delhi- 
> 98rd June; 1998 * = Delhi 
STG, hats, a 
Secret ary, idis 


Cential agit onigi Edu 
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P NOTIRI, — 319 a 
DT ud 6 Abdal Bari 9 NUS Abdul Kat Sawai Madhopur - Disqualitied £ frg - 
NA A Ta " e. the High School 
“ps B . i - RE Ges " d DM ustointim of 
A Es B O de R - . 3980 
PON 473 Tshwar BI Xindbstdss È 7 : Sithisbal Das . | Ajmer E : De. 
8 852 Sarfjar t Singh Baghel” , FKeilash Singh | ; Bhopal zo no SD 
j ^: Baghel T sash a * 
4 1881 Bhdgwitn Das - Jaglal® e 'e- .. Satna (Pj) - De. 
LA 1404 Mohanlal Trivadi ` — . Laxmi Prasad Satna (M.P.) : ^ Do, 
Trivedi” ' ` m»: 
e. 1406 Narain Prasad Trivedi © 9 Gaya “Prasad ":$ Panne (M.P.)  —— ' De. f 
: : Trivedi : GE ger t ; * 
uA -2010 "Haghupalt Prasad .  Kanhai Ram Bele : 7 
' & 9100 Ram Sukh Singh. Jagat Dhari Singi? Bela `. 
, 9. 20 Ram Manohar Sharma ShoblpNath Meubiria: 
f ‘Sharma ` 1 
10, Pare ey Singh T gobi Singh -+- Satna (M.P.) 
: “AL 9958 Indrapati Prasad Kurm- dai Bhan Kuzma- Sidhi (M.P.) 
wanshi a SE, - wanshi 
“ige 2377 ‘Tallo Rami.. Kamta Brasad Sidbi (M. P.) 
113° 23 91 Paras Nath Sharma’ ' Ram Pratap.’ ` Rewa (M.P.) 
` Sharma er ees 
Ye 25 i Ragbinath Prasad Gupta Budhi’ Prasad’ o Sidhi MP) © "Do. . 
` .QUTT? Gati - oo SUEDE ND E E he QU at 
DAS. E $. KOET | 05 B G Shh | 0005 Ps 
C MORES E ^w xu. ^ “Secretary, . 
ii Pe T Lc ES ` Cesíni Board of Secondary. Rducati n, Xe a 
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CENTRAL BOARD OF scoNDARY EDUCATION, AJMER: ig pe 
l Notification No. 9031- 9100). Dated the 93rd August, 1960... gua k 


qns Thtermiediobs “Examination : of.the following candidates. whese. Partion are o given" 
against each, having. attempted Ns use acci means aithe Ex camination of the Board fer 


1960, has been. cancelled + — . : , E . 
' gl. Boll . Name of Candidate 2 Name of Father ‘Na me of ‘Tnstitation Intermediate 
Ne NO. 2 7o 5 7"... X 5 s; from which appeared., Po Sia a 
: T. - O'- "Tn case of private . och. 
candidates neme of debarred™ 


ay i blico of: ‘tosidence 
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tea, u : at. ER n i i x i 
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: 005: Dated the 23rd: “gusty i660. 











„Notification No: 99200 -2 
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-> The ‘jufosing” [5 idétes Sai Ing, intel ato! í “nfair eer the-Highe ; PO 
ixamination held in 1960 are debarzed fro om) unpeniing E He- fia s" Board 





or or the; period a as noted: ag inst each 
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an Madan Mohan Lof Jugal Kishére. Tandon Privato candidate Reval wa the Higer 








ae p 3 “at any quie 

mination ot ‘the ;Boarü 
töbe held in phê ya 
E rd 














Result for- the’. 
: Secondary “Pxamin 
‘tion 1960-76 ancele 
‘Debarréd “Toni ‘ap: oj 
pearing at any Exa- 4j 
~'mination of the Board t 






















y be-held in the year 
961. ee 





Ape ter flecondary 
: tion, 71960- -eancelled.- = 
 Débárred to appear dit. 
any Exariüation.;of 4 
the Board. ig be- held bv 








= seem Xüisban-Kumar. 
birma 
















— B.-R;-Goft. ^ Higher. = 
i ~ ZBecoldary-- “School : 
; “Delhi Shahdara: : 
ovt, igher Secon. e p 

: School; ne 

f jelhi-Shahdara. c4 

Hr. . Sec. Result forthe” Higher; 
Road, Secondary Esamina-* 

: n i 1960: cancelled: : 
















cna tl. Examin; 
cancelled; is 











